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his constituents again the feeling of satisfaction was not all on one 
side. His declaration that he was speaking, not as a member of 
the Administration, but as a member for Birmingham, was hailed 
with loud applause ; and his incisive sketch of the disastrous effects 
of the Education Act — in which he touched the crucial question of 
all — was recognised as a stroke in the right direction, and an 
indication that those who had believed he would continue faithful 
to the traditions of his life had not witnessed his career in vain. 
With the mention of the Twenty-fifth Clause the interest heightened, 
and the silence grew deeper still. His condemnation of the ‘evil 
principle’ inherent in the operation of the clause, and his open 
expressi<|n of opinion that that principle ought not to continue, 
were greeted with rapturous cheers, and the leaders of local Liberal 
opinion on the subject exchanged gratified smiles. Mr. Bright 
spoke to restore confidence, but not to make indiscreet confidences, 
and he did not explain the mode in which, while he professed a 
full belief that the grievances of Nonconformists could be redressed, 
he would propose to deal with them. In regard to his alleged — 
but falsely alleged— share in the Education Act, he made a complete 
exculpation of himself. He had nothing to do with the measure 
at the first ; he was not able to take part in the debates ; and, 
further, he was so prostrated that it was not even safe for Kim to 
follow the course of the educational legislation. But Mr, Bright 
condemned the Act on the ground that it extended and confirmed 
the system which it ought to have superseded. It really encouraged 
denominational education, and it established Boards only where 
that system did not exist, whereas it should have attempted to 
establish Boards qyerywhere, and to bring the denominational 
schools under their control. The denominational system, in con- 
sequence of the parochial organisation of the Church, must be said 
to be a Church* system ; hence the Nonconformists were aggrieved, 
and justly aggrieved. 

Referring to the Geneva arbitration and the settlement of the 
Alabama claims, Mr. Bright replied fo those who talked of the 
treaty of 1872 as though it were a great humiliation to England. 

The humiliation was not in 1872; it took place between the years 

•40 
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1 86 1 and 1865 ; and he ventured to say that when the pen of 
history narrated what had been done with regard to this question, 
it would say that the treaty, the arbitration, and the conduct of Earl 
Granville, Mr. Gladstone, and their colleagues, added a nobler 
chapter to the history of England than if they had filled it with the 
records of bloody battles. 

The right hon. gentleman proceeded to instance matters which 
were coming to the front and demanding legislation, especially 
dwelling upon the county franchise and the land question. ^ There 
were also workmen s questions — the law of conspiracy, molestation, 
and the Masters and Servants Act. Then there was the Budget, and 
the question of a free breakfast table — tea, sugar, and coffee. Speak- 
ing upon general policy, and referring to Mr. Disraeli's famous Bath 
letter, which described Liberal policy as * a career of plundering and 
blundering,' Mr. Bright said — 

‘The policy of the Liberal party is known. It is before the public ; it is not con- 
cealed ; it is no mystery. What is the policy of the Opposition ? (Laughter, and 
cries of “None,’^) Wc were told the other day that the leader of the Opposition was 
in “ a state of strict seclusion,” and but for that strange and unfortunate epistolary 
outburst we should have had no idea of the desperate state of mind in which he has 
been. (Laughter and cheers.) Hut still if we ask for the policy of the Opposition, all 
is impenetrably dark, and all that wc know is that nothing can be known. (Laughter.) 
No, I beg pardon, I am wrong in that, — we know this, that, according to the 
Opposition, all the past twenty, and, if you like, all the past forty years, is evil ; but 
as to the future, you will see it when it comes. (Cheers.) 

‘But let me tell you this — that the great statesmanship which consists in silence 
and secrecy is not original ; it is a mere copy. Thirty or forty years ago, — I recollect 
the time very well — there was a great fever and mania for speculation. Everybody 
went into everything, and they generally came out with nothing. I recollect quite 
well an advertisement of a Great Sunflower Company — (laughter) — and if anybody 
had proposed so unsubstantial a speculation as the equinoctial line, people would 
have taken shares in it. Now at that time there was a very ingenious fellow— if I 
could remember his name I would try to immortalise him. He put out a prospectus. 
He was what they call a “promoter” of a great company. It was to have great 
capital, a great number of shares, and great profits. Everything was great about it 
It was to work a great invention. It was a great secret — so profound a secret that, 
until all the money was paid in, nobody was to know what it was. (Laughter.) Now, 
that is the Conservative policy at this moment. (Cheers.) They have a policy which 
they offer for the coming elections. It is a profound secret When you have all given 
your votes, and returned a Conservative majority, perhaps then they will tell you what 
it is.* (Laughter and cheers.) 
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Mr. Bright went on to observe that it was a difficult matter for 
the Conservatives to get over forty such years of progress as we 
had had in this country ; and the Liberals were entitled to the merit 
and glory of the administration and legislation of that remarkable 
period. He then came to his peroration, as follows : — 

* I have been reading lately a great number of letters which were addressed to me 
by my dear friend Mr. Cobden during our long friendship, and I have read also a 
journal consisting of memoranda narrating what took place in Paris when he was there 
negotiating the Commercial Treaty with France. He had to try to persuade the 
Emperor Napoleon to follow the example of this country with regard to the reduction 
of import duties, and the establishment of something like freedom of trade. He told 
the Emperor how great the benefits had been of the policy of Sir Robert Peel, and how 
great was the regard and reverence felt for Sir Robert. The Emperor said that he 
should be charmed and flattered if he could think it possible that he could do things 
of a kind which would be so good for his country. (Hear, hear.) But,” he added, 
it is very difficult in France. In England you make reforms, in France we make 
revolutions.” (Hear, hear.) Now, observe, the Emperor was a man who had lived 
in this country for years ; he had watched the working of public opinion and of our 
institutions from the retirement of his exile ; and afterwards, for nearly twenty years, he 
watched them from the lofty stage of the Imperial throne. And that was his judgment ; 
that w^as the statement which he made to one of the foremost Englishmen, represent- 
ing much of English opinion, sent by the English Government to negotiate with him 
the great Treaty of Commerce. But I believe that there is not a thoughtful statesman 
in any civilised country in the world who would not join with the Emperor in express- 
ing his admiration of the manner in which the peojDle of this country, for the last 
forty years, have worked out such substantial reforms in their legislation ; and our own 
experience brings us to the same conclusion. (Cheers.) 

‘ Those men are in error who tell you nothing has been done, and that all remains 
to be done. Those men are not less in error who tell you that what has been done 
is evil, and that it is evil to do anything more. What you should do is to act upon 
the principles and rules of past years, steadily advancing in favour of questions which 
the public has thoroughly discussed, which it thoroughly comprehends, and which 
Parliament can honestly jnd conscientiously put into law. For my part, looking back 
over these forty years, I feel some little sense of comfort. But it does not in the least 
degree lessen — on the contrary, it rather adds to and strengthens — my hope for the 
future. (Cheers.) The history of the last forty years of this country, judged fairly — I 
speak of its legislatfbn — is mainly a history of the conquests of freedom. (Hear, hear.) 
It will be a grand volume that tells the story ; and your name and mine, if I mistake 
not, will be found in some of its pages. For me, the final chapter is now writing, — it 
may be already written — (“ No, no,”) — but for yqu, this great €onstituency, you have 
a perpetual youth and a perpetual future. I pray Heaven that in the years to come, 
when my voice is hushed, you may be granted strength, and moderation, and wisdom 
to influence the counsels of your country by righteous means, for none other than 
noble and righteous ends.’ (Loud applause.) 
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This speech was characterised by all Mr, Bright’s former elo- 
quence and vigour. The earnestness and impressiveness of the 
speaker, with the breadth and loftiness of view which distinguished 
the oration itself, produced an irresistible and overwhelming effect 
upon the vast audience. 

A correspondent having sought from Mr. Bright an explanation 
of the term ‘ free land,’ on the 2nd of November, 1873, the right hon. 
gentleman wrote that ‘it means the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture and the limitation of the system of entails and settlements, 
so that “ life interests ” may for the most part be got rid of, and a 
real ownership substituted for them. It means also that it shall be 
as easy to buy or sell land as to buy or sell a ship, or at least as easy 
as it is in Australia and in many or in all of the States of the 
American Union. It means that no legal encouragement shall be 
given to great estates and great farms, and that the natural forces of 
accumulation and dispersion shall have fair play, as they havd with 
regard to ships and shares, and machinery and stock-in-trade and 
money. It means, too, that while the lawyer shall be well paid for 
his work, unnecessary work shall not be made for him, involving the 
enormous tax on all transactions in connection with the purchase and 
sale of lands and houses. A thorough reform in this matter would 
complete, with regard to land, the great work accomplished by the 
Anti-Corn-Law League in 1846, It w'ould give an endless renown 
to the Minister who made it, and would bless to an incalculable extent 
all classes connected with and dependent on honest industry.’ 

For some time before the dissolution of Parliament in January, 
1874, the popularity of Mr. Gladstone’s Government had been slowly 
waning. The causes which were responsible for this were very 
various in character. The Church interest, on account of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, was strongly arrayed against the 
Ministry ; the licensed victuallers were deeply offended by the legis- 
lation initiated by the Home Secretary ; the Nonconformists were 
in arms against the important twenty-fifth clause in the Education 
Act; and many other classes had what they regarded as their 
special grievances. Besides all this, a general lethargy had crept 
«ver the Liberal party, and it had lost that zeal which it previously 
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exhibited when Mr. Gladstone was carrying his great Irish measures 
and other reforms. Since the general election in 1868 there had 
been a large number of bye-elections, and in these contests the 
Liberals had lost thirty-two seats, while the Conservatives had lost 
only nine. The Liberal majority had fallen from 116 to about 70. 

Under these circumstances, and wearied with the aspect of 
public affairs, the Premier — ^who had rendered his name for ever 
illustrious by the Irish Church and Land Acts, the Education and 
Ballot Acts, the Abolition of Purchase in the Army, and other 
measures — decided upon appealing to the country. It had become 
necessary to see whether the authority confided by the nation to the 
Liberal party and its leaders in 1 868 was still continued to them. 
Accordingly, on the 24th of January, 1874, Mr. Gladstone issued a 
manifesto to the electors of Greenwich, announcing the immediate 
dissolution of Parliament. After reviewing the work of his Govern- 
ment, and glancing at the condition of the country, the Prime 
Minister made some references to the revenue for the current year, 
announcing that he expected a surplus of ;^5,ooo,cx)o. With this 
sum in hand he was able to point to the total repeal of the Income- 
tax, which he declared to be practicable. Mr. Disraeli replied to 
his rival’s challenge by an address to the electors of Buckingham- 
shire, in which he complained of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘prolix narrative.’ 
He asked the electors to return him to the House of Commons, to 
resist every proposal which should tend to impair the strength of 
England, and to support by every means her imperial sway. 

Parliament was dissolved on the 26th of January, and the elec- 
tions were held immediately. 

Mr. Bright issueS the following address to the electors of Bir- 
mingham : ‘ The Parliament elected in the year 1868 is about to be 
dissolved, and ij will be your duty to select your representatives for 
the Parliament which is to succeed it. I have had the great honour 
of being one of your members for the period of sixteen years, and, 
except during a time of ill-health, I have endeavoured to perform 
the duties of my office with industry and fidelity. Very recently I 
addressed you in a published letter, and also at great length in a 
public speech. It is not, therefore, now necessary that I slfould enter 
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into detail as to the past, or as to what I hope for in the future. 
The circumstances which have caused the dissolution of Parliament 
have been explained in the address which the First Minister has 
issued to the electors of Greenwich. It will be a great gratification 
to me, if, through your favour, I am enabled to take part in the wise 
policy indicated in that address. If arrangements are made for the 
Liberal candidates to attend a meeting of electors before the day of 
nomination or of poll, I hope to be able to be present and to take 
part in the proceedings.’ The other Liberal candidates were Messrs. 
P. H. Muntz and George Dixon. Mr. Gilliver, a working-man’s 
candidate, was brought forward in opposition to the sitting members, 
and his appearance was followed by that of Mr. S. Gedge, a Tory 
candidate, but both withdrew before the day of election. 

The nomination took place on the 30th of January, and the old 
members, Messrs. Bright, Dixon, and Muntz, were returned without 
opposition. On the following day there was a great meeting in the 
Town Hall, when the members addressed their constituents. 

Mr. Bright, who was received with much enthusiasm, again 
spoke with his old fire and energy. After some introductory obser- 
vations, he said : ‘ As you stand by the grave of the dead Parlia- 
ment, I am sure, whether you speak its funeral oration or you write 
its epitaph, you will be willing to say that it is one of the best and 
the noblest of the Parliaments whose doings have made the story 
of English history during many centuries past.’ This observation 
was received with loud applause ; and the speaker, eliciting in turn 
the cheers and laughter of his audience, continued as follows : ‘ But 
our opponents do not agree with us ; they are an unhappy party. 
Whether in or out, they seem to me alike 'unfortunate. I have 
watched their agonies for thirty years. During that time, according 
to them, the constitution has received some scores o^" serious wounds, 
and several of those wounds, though it is curious to say so, have been 
pronounced fatal. They say that we — that is, the Liberal party — 
have disturbed “classes and interests unnecessarily, that we have 
harassed almost all sorts of people, and have made ourselves very 
unpopular thereby. I doubt not that if they had been in the Wilder- 
ness, they would have condemned the Ten Commandments as a 
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harassing piece of legislation, though it does happen that we have 
the evidence of more than thirty centuries to the wisdom and use- 
fulness of those Commandments. Well, I plead guilty to the charge 
that we have disturbed a good many classes and a good many 
interests ; but then, in pleading that, I offer as the justification that 
in no single case have we injured a class or interest, and in every 
case we have greatly benefited the country.’ Mr. Bright then traced 
the history of the so-called disturbance process, beginning with Lord 
Grey and the Reform Bill of forty years ago. Having referred to 
the various great measures which the Tories said would ruin the 
country, the right hon. gentleman concluded as follows : ‘ For some 
years I have done little but look on. There have been errors which 
I have disapproved and have condemned ; but if the Government 
has made errors — and no Government has lasted for five years that 
has not — I say that, looking on it with impartiality, its virtues 
amount to far greater measure than its errors. It was my expecta- 
tion within the last year that when there came this dissolution — and 
it was not expected so soon — it was my expectation that I should 
have at that time to write, not an address offering myself as a candi- 
date, but an address of farewell and final thanks. I did not think 
it was likely that I should ever again be able to take my place upon 
this platform to address you thus, or to speak in the House of 
Commons. But I could not at this moment — it was impossible at 
such a juncture to take any other course than that which I have 
taken in offering myself again to you, if you chose to elect me. And 
though I am not strong to labour as I have been in past years, yet 
still possibly I may do something to promote the great interests of 
our country, and t©. guard the precious fruits of the many victories 
that we have won.’ 

Mr. Dixon and Mr. Muntz having also addressed the meeting, 
Mr, Jaffray moved the following resolution : ‘ That this meeting 
desires to express its great satisfaction at the unopposed return to 
Parliament of its three old and faithful membei;s, Messrs. Bright, 
Dixon, and Muntz ; and, recognising in this great triumph a proof 
of the undiminished vigour and unity of the Liberal party in Bir- 
mingham, trusts it will stimulate the cause of advance^ Liberalism 
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throughout the country.’ The resolution was seconded by Mr. R. 
W. Dale, and supported by Mr. George Dawson, who dwelt upon 
the strength of Birmingham Radicalism, which had the biggest 
heads, the heaviest purses, and the wisest men of the town upon 
its side. The resolution was carried unanimously, and with warm 
demonstrations of applause. 

Although a defeat was in store for the Liberal party generally 
throughout the country, Birmingham proved itself one of the 
boroughs — perhaps the leading constituency — which . remained most 
firmly true to its old traditions. 

The result of the general election was practically known by 
the middle of February. The Liberals sustained severe losses, 
and there was a majority of slightly over fifty for the Conservative 
party. On the 17th of February Mr. Gladstone tendered his 
resignation, and that of Mr. Bright and his other colleagues, to 
Her Majesty at Windsor. On the following day Mr. Disraeli 
was summoned by the Queen, and entrusted with the seals of office 
as Premier. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

MU. BRIGHT ON THE EASTERN QUESTION 

The Eastern Question in 1875-76. — Insurrection in Turkish Provinces. — The Bul- 
garian Atrocities. — Mr. Gladstone’s Pamphlet. — English Proposals to the 
Porte, — Meeting at the Manchester Reform Club. — Speech by Mr. Bright. — 
Mr. Disraeli’s Address at Aylesbury. — The Constantinople Conference. — Great 
Speech by Mr. Bright at Birmingham. — Lord Salisbury’s Policy. — National 
Conference on the Eastern Question. — Failure of the Constantinople Conference. 
— Russia declares War against Turkey in April, 1877. — Mr. Bright at Bradford. 
— Address on Affairs in the East. — Neutrality. — England and the European 
Concert. — Unfounded Jealousy of Russia. — Progress of the War. — Turkey 
desires the Mediation of the Powers. — Mr. Bright at Birmingham. — Protest 
against War. — Retirement of I.ords Derby and Carnarvon from the Ministry. — 
Debate on the Vote of Credit. — Treaty of Peace signed at San Stefano. — 
Despatch of Indian Troops to Malta. — War Excitement in England — Anti-war 
Conference and Demonstration at Manchester. — Vigorous Speech by Mr. Bright. 
— Strong condemnation of Lord Beaconsfield’s Policy. — European Congress in 
July, 1878. — Conclusion of the Berlin Treaty. 

HE Eastern Question, which for many years has 
been a continual source of difficulty to English and 
European statesmen, again assumed a complicated 
character in 1875. May of that year insurrec- 
tionary movements broke out 1 n Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. The war with Turkey progressed with varying for- 
tunes, and on the 14th of December the Sultan issued a decree 
ordering administrative reforms. This, however; was not deemed 
sufficient, and on the 31st of January, 1876, a note was presented to 

the Turkish Government by the united Governments of Austro- 

• • 

Hungary, Germany, and Russia, insisting upon wide and substantial 
reforms in the general administration of the Ottoman Empire. On 
the 23d of February the Sultan issued a second decree, ordering the 
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immediate execution of large administrative reforms. The insurrec- 
tion spread into Bulgaria, however, and Turkish affairs were in a very 
disorganised condition. In July a joint declaration of war against 
the Ottoman Government was made by Servia and Montenegro. 
On the 31st of August, Murad V., who had been proclaimed Sultan 
after the deposition of Abdul Aziz, was himself deposed, and Abdul 
Hamid II. was installed as his successor. 

In consequence of the terrible events which were occurring in 
Bulgaria, on the 6th of September Mr. Gladstone published his 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Bulgarian Horrors.’ It passed through almost 
countless editions, and created a great sensation. Its author also 
enunciated his views at a meeting of his constituents on Blackheath, 
denouncing the Turkish governing body as incapable of reform, and 
proposing their expulsion, ‘bag and baggage,’ from Europe. In a 
speech made at Aylesbury, Lord Beaconsfield admitted that the 
Ministerial policy upon the Eastern Question was unpopular. He 
admired, he said, the enthusiasm and the sympathy which prompted 
the cry for vengeance, but he strongly condemned ‘ the designing 
politicians who take advantage of such sublime sentiments, and apply 
them for the furtherance of their sinister ends.’ Sir Henry Elliot, 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople, demanded on behalf of 
our Government the punishment of those who had been guilty of the 
atrocities in Bulgaria ; and he was also instructed to propose as a basis 
for peace negotiations ‘administrative autonomy’ in the Herzegovina 
and Bosnia, and guarantees against maladministration in Bulgaria. 

At this juncture, namely, on the 2d of October, a crowded meeting 
of members of the Manchester Reform Club assembled, at the invita- 
tion of Mr. B. Armitage, the president, to m6et Mr. Bright, who 
had consented to address them on public affairs. Many members of 
Parliament and other influential persons were present. The event 
possessed something of historical interest, for it was now seen that 
Mr. Bright, who had been rejected at Manchester in consequence 
of the hostile attitude he assumed upon the Crimean war, was as 
popular as ever in this great constituency. As Mr. Armitage said, 
the separation came of a political aberration, for which penance 
had been done. 
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The country having lost faith in the regeneration of Turkey, Mr. 
Bright was in the position of a prophet whose prophecies had come 
true. In commencing his speech he adverted slightly to domestic 
matters, and then plunged into the question of the hour. He did 
not spare the authors of the Crimean war. He dwelt with emphasis 
on ‘the mistakes — I had almost said the crimes — of twenty years 
ago.’ The difference he found between the Liberal leaders and the 
Tory leaders in regard to the policy of the past was that the former 
had learned something since that time, and the latter had learned 
nothing. The Crimean war was a mistake, and the country had 
made up its mind that such a mistake should not be repeated. The 
people of England ‘ have found out, too, that the idea that Russia 
was likely, if she got possession of Constantinople, to make her way 
to India and overthrow English power in that country, was a phantom 
that had really nothing in it ; and I think they have found out also 
that the danger of the possession of a free passage through the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles by Russia was one which England 
need not be afraid of.’ With regard to some of the recent events, 
Mr. Bright affirmed that ‘the only persons in this country who have 
been able to close their eyes and their ears are Her Majesty’s 
Ministers.’ They had shown themselves virtually pro-Turk, and 
the time had come when our neg(»tiations on this Eastern Question 
must be framed upon new lines, with fresh principles, and with a 
better policy. Having described the rising of the Christians in 
some of the Turkish provinces, the speaker declared amid applause 
that it had been followed by ‘another rising, and an important 
one — the rising of the people of England.’ As to our future policy, 

‘ Let us lead ; I liave no objection if we can lead in a policy of 
mercy and freedom. Let us dissolve partnership with a power 
which curses’every land that is subject to it. One of our poets 
has said, and said truly— 

“ Byzantines boast that on the clod. 

Where once their Sultan*s horse has trod, 

Grows neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree.” 

There is no doubt whatever that desolation and ruin are lasting 
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memorials of the Moslem power on the once fertile shores of the 
Mediterranean.’ 

Dealing, in conclusion, with Mr. Disraeli’s speech at Aylesbury, 
and the demand for an autumn session, Mr. Bright observed — 

‘ I say that the speech delivered the other day at Aylesbury was a speech of defiance 
to the people of England, a speech heartless and cruel as respects Servia and Bulgaria. 
(Hear, hear.) There is a demand for an autumn session. I believe nobody is more 
opposed to an autumn session than a member of Parliament is — (laughter); but 
though it is full of inconvenience, still the demand for it seems to me at this time 
constitutional and wise. Ministers are at variance, and the Prime Minister in his 
speech defies the country. If there was a dissolution now, what would happen ? I 
suspect the Ministers would fear it greatly. They would be swept off the boards, and 
in their place a new policy and a new Ministry would be installed. I think the 
chief who made that speech — a speech which I deeply regret, and I think by this time 
he must also have regretted it — would by that public opinion be swept from his pride 
of place and from his place of power. Let him meet Parliament, or let him meet the 
constituencies; I am not afraid of what would be the decision of the country. 
(Cheers.) We regret, the country regrets, our past policy with regard to the Turkish 
question. We regret, the country regrets, the sacrifices of the Crimean War. We 
are not now anxious to go to war to defend the Turk, and we are not called upon and 
do not intend to go to war to defend the enemies of the Turk. We are at a long 
distance from that part of the world. It is no business of ours to be sending ships 
and troops nearly three thousand miles to effect territorial changes in which we have 
no real and no direct interest. If we left it to the course of nature — nature as 
explained to us by historic facts — the question would no doubt some way settle itself. 
But if we had a Parliament, or a dissolution and a general election, the policy of 
England would in my opinion be declared ; and I freely state to you my judgment 
that we should have this solemn and irrevocable decision on the part of the people of 
this country — that the blood and the treasure of England shall never again be wasted 
on behalf of the Turk — (cheers) — that the vote of our Government, the vote of 
England in the Parliament of Europe, shall be given in favour of justice and freedom 
to Christian and Moslem alike — (cheers)— and that the Ottoman power shall be left 
hereafter to the fate which Providence has decreed to corruption, tyranny, and wrong.* 
(Great cheering.) 

In a letter to a correspondent, Mr. Bright also advocated an 
autumn session of Parliament, and it was generally believed that 
had such a step been taken at this time, it would have resulted 
in a disastrous defeat of the Government. But Lord Beaconsfield 
did not dissolve Parliament, and as events wore on they operated 
favourably rather than otherwise to the continuance and popularity 
of his GoverfUment. 
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On the 1st of November Turkey agreed to an armistice of six 
weeks, and on the following day the Emperor Alexander gave our 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, Lord A. Loftus, the most solemn 
assurances that he had no designs upon Constantinople. Speaking 
at Moscow on the loth, with a knowledge of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
utterances at the Ministerial banquet at the Mansion House on the 
preceding day, the Czar said that if Russia could not obtain such 
guarantees as were necessary for carrying out what she had a right 
to demand from the Porte, she was prepared to act independently. 
A Conference was now called at Constantinople of special repre- 
sentatives of the six great European Powers, for the purpose of 
settling the affairs of the Ottoman Empire ; and the Marquis of 
Salisbury was nominated the Queen’s Special Ambassador at this 
Conference. 

While the Marquis was upon his travels, Mr. Bright delivered a 
great speech to his constituents at Birmingham, on the 4th of 
December. The meeting was convened by the Liberal Association 
for the purpose of expressing an opinion upon the Eastern policy 
of the Government ; and a resolution was carried calling upon the 
Government to unite with Russia and the other great powers in 
securing the independence of the Christian provinces of European 
Turkey. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Muntz, the other members for 
the borough, were also present. 

Mr. Bright briefly recapitulated the principal events of the past 
year, and inquired why war was considered imminent, when every 
Government in Europe was in favour of peace. The answer was, 
because England was determined, by means of Turkey, to keep the 
Russian ships of war out of the Mediterranean. He ridiculed the 
idea of there being any danger to English interests in the presence 
of a Russian navy in that sea. The vessels of other nations were 
permitted there, and the skies would not fall if Russia was admitted. 
She was excluded by frost from passing from the Baltic during half 
the year, and throughout the whole year/rom passing the Dardanelles, 
because Turkey held the keys for England. If England were in 
such a position, the unanimous voice of the nation would claim the 
right for her vessels to enter the Mediterranean. Ha urged that 
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Great Britain should join Russia in urging reforms upon Turkey; 
and if she could not do that, let her stand aside. ‘ There can be no 
arbitration,’ he said, ‘ unless the parties to the dispute are willing ; 
there can be no arbitration between such a Government as that 
which reigns in Constantinople, and the suffering people of whom 
we have lately heard so much. I only take consolation in the fact, 
during all these tremendous scenes of suffering — 

“ That God from evil still educes good ; 

Sublime events are rushing to their birth ; 

I.»o ! tyrants by their victims are withstood, 

And Freedom’s seed still grows, though steeped in blood.” 

Let us hope, let us pray, that the efforts that are being made, as 
sincerely by the Emperor of Russia as by the Government of this 
country, may be crowned with success, and that the storm which has 
been created, and which threatened to rage around us, may be put 
an end to, and that tranquillity may again speedily prevail ' 

Referring to the Conference, and to our Special Ambassador to 
Constantinople, Mr, Bright remarked — 

‘ Lord Salisbury is a man against whom a good deal may be said, and a good deal 
may be honestly said in his favour ; perhaps that is true of most of us — (laughter) ; 
but with regard to his policy at home I think I have observed in it for many years — 
and I have watched and sat opposite to him for years in the House of Commons — 
what I should call a haughty unwisdom that was unfortunate and mischievous. On 
the other hand, I have seen in his conduct as Minister for India great liberality, and 
a great disposition to do that which he believed to be just. I can only hope that he 
leaves the unwisdom for home consumption — (laughter) — and that when he arrives in 
Constantinople his liberality and his justice will have fair play. I hope that he will 
do his country the highest service, and himself the highest honour, by the duty 
which he has undertaken. But now, the Special Ambassador has been to Paris, to 
Berlin, to Vienna, and to Rome ; he has seen the Due Decazes, he has seen Prince 
Bismarck, he has seen Count Andrassy, he has seen Signor Melegari at Rome ; he 
has heard what they have had to say. If he has been touting for allies and sym- 
pathisers, I expect that by this time he knows he has really failed to find them. 
(Hear, hear.) If he will act upon his own strong sense, it may do us great good ; if 
he acts as the subservient representative of his chief — (groans and hisses) — judging 
his chief by his own language, then I think he may do us very serious ill’ 

Conferences, Mr. Bright reminded his hearers, had not always 
ended in p^^ce. Alluding to the Premier’s boast at the Guildhall as 
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to how many campaigns England could bear before she was exhausted, 
he described it as greatly out of place. Cheers and laughter followed 
the observation that ‘ the Prime Minister may be a great actor, but 
somehow or other it seems to me as though he always played to the 
gallery.’ Mr. Bright then quoted M. Guizot, Lord Aberdeen, Sir 
James Graham, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and Mr. Cobden in 
support of his own views on the Crimean war. There was nothing 
in the whole political pamphlet literature of the country to compare 
with the pamphlets which Mr. Cobden had written more than thirty 
years before. One of these, on ‘Russia, Turkey, and England,’ was 
being reprinted. There could be nothing so helpful and useful to 
read at the present time. ‘ The lover of freedom,’ said the right hon. 
gentleman in conclusion, ‘ always looks to us ; the oppressed every- 
where turn their eyes to ask for sympathy and for help from us. 
They feel that they make this claim upon a free people. We not 
only do not deny that claim, but we freely acknowledge it. Well, 
then, I will put to you a solemn question — a question which you 
must answer, and you must answer it to your children — to your 
posterity : Shall the might of England again be put forth to sustain 
such a tyranny as that which rules in Constantinople — a tyranny 
which has dried up realms to deserts ; a tyranny which throughout 
all its wide range and influence, has blasted for centuries past with 
its withering breath all that is lovely and beautiful in nature, and 
all that is noble and exalted in man ? I ask you, Mr. Chairman, 
I ask this meeting of my countrymen, I ask every man in the three 
kingdoms — and in this case may I not ask every woman — what will 
be the answer given to this question ? — and I dare undertake to say 
there can be only o»e universal answer from the generous heart of 
the English people.’ 

The entire audience responded enthusiastically to Mr. Bright’s 
appeal. 

On the 8th of December, a National Conference on the Eastern 
Question was held in St. James’s Hall. ^ The Duke of Westminster 
presided at the afternoon meeting, and the Earl of Shaftesbury in 
the evening. The speakers at the meetings inclu#ied Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir G. Campbell, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. Evelyn Asjiley, Canon 
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Liddon, Sir H. Havelock, Mr. Trevelyan, Professor Fawcett, and 
Mr. Freeman, An expression used by the last-named gentleman 
subsequently excited much comment. ‘Will you fight for the 
integrity and independence of the empire of Sodom ? ’ he asked. 
‘Perish the interests of England, perish our dominions in India, 
sooner than that we should strike one blow or speak one word on 
behalf of the wrong against the right.’ Mr. Thomas Carlyle wrote 
a letter to the originators of the Conference, expressing his high 
admiration for the Russian national character and policy, and his 
belief that the expulsion of the Turk from Europe, though a some- 
what drastic remedy, was yet the only hopeful one. 

The Constantinople Conference was held in due course, but its 
sittings proved abortive. On the 20th of January, 1877, the final 
meeting was held, when the representatives of the Great Powers 
declared that they must decline further intercourse with the Ottoman 
Government, the latter having rejected all proposals, even after their 
reduction to the lowest demands. In the following April Russia 
formally declared war against Turkey, and the conflict between the 
two Powers now began. 

On the 25th of July, 1877, Mr. Bright unveiled the Cobden statue 
at Bradford ; and in the evening the opportunity was taken of 
presenting him with an address in St. George’s Hall. Reference 
was made in the address to some of the measures with which the 
right hon. gentleman’s name was associated, and it was observed that 
‘ although a great change had taken place in public opinion since the 
Crimean war, British interests and a spirited foreign policy are 
made in some quarters still the shadowy and dangerous pretext for 
departing from a strict and wise neutrality.’ The address was read 
by Mr. Titus Salt. 

The reply of Mr. Bright was confined almost exclusively to the 
Eastern Question. Having sketched our vast empire, he showed 
how great must be our interest in the cause of peace. If we are at 
war, nearly half the world is at war, for England cannot go to war 
but every territory over which England rules is necessarily also at 
war with, for the, time, the enemy of England. Yet there was 
always a war party, and it was found in the press constantly, as well 
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as in Parliament. He asked his hearers to examine the two policies 
— the war policy and the peace policy. We escaped the war against 
Austria in 1859, and we also avoided war in the critical year follow- 
ing. In 1864, we ran imminent risk of being engaged in the war 
between Germany and Denmark. We took no part in the Austro- 
German war of 1866, and we also avoided being dragged into the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870. There was a war party in England 
during the time of the civil war in the United States ; and if we had 
taken the side of the South, as we were urged by some to do, the 
American Republic would have been filled with a bitter hostility 
against this country for generations. He asked with regard to all 
these cases in which we had avoided war, ‘ Is there one single man 
in the United Kingdom outside Bedlam, and I doubt if there be one 
inside it, who regrets the course of neutrality which the people and 
the Government of the United Kingdom pursued ?’ But in 1853, 
when Turkey declared war against Russia, we pursued a different 
course. If war had been averted then, three-quarters of a million of 
men would have been saved from death, two or three hundred 
millions of treasure would not have been wasted, and in all proba- 
bility we should have avoided the vast increase of the armies of the 
Continent which took place as the immediate consequence of that 
war. It was a grand line that Milton wrote in one of his grand 
sonnets when he said, 

‘ But what can war but endless war still breed ? ’ 

and that war had bred indescribable loss and suffering to several of 
the nations of Europe. 

At that time, continued Mr. Bright, there was great jealousy of 
Russia ; and now in our own time the old influence had appeared 
again. The old peril had come round again, and we had to confront 
it in the best why possible. The Turk had been brought to trial by 
the Constantinople Conference. The verdict went against him, but 
there was no result, for there was no European concert. The course 
pursued by England, as represented by her Government, made 
European concert absolutely impossible. If we jvere not willing to 
enforce the verdict, we might at any rate have stood asj^e and left 

41 
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Turkey to her fate. Russia had now undertaken to enforce the 
verdict ; and assuming that the Conference was wise and its verdict 
righteous, it seemed only in accordance with reason and with logic 
that somebody should enforce it. Russia stepped forward to defend 
the Christian populations, and to put down evils and disturbances 
and oppressions which had become intolerable in the sight of all 
Europe. Because of that ‘ ghastly phantom, the balance of power,’ 
the English Government now said that Russia must not approach 
Constantinople. Yet, surely, to occupy the capital city of an empire 
or kingdom at war was the speediest mode of bringing that war to a 
conclusion. 

Having given several illustrations of the evil effects of the 
balance-of-power theory, Mr. Bright replied to the argument that 
the Russian fleet coming from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean 
would not be very far off the Suez Canal, and might interfere with 
the trading traffic and the military traffic between this country and 
our dependencies in India. There was no more reason to believe 
that Russia would interfere with the Canal than that France would 
interfere with it. The Russians had not invaded the east coast of 
England from the Baltic. There was no country in Europe that, 
until these vile suspicions were aroused, was more disposed to a 
perpetual amity with England than the great Empire of Russia. 
He believed with regard to the Suez Canal that it was in more risk 
from the Turk than anybody else; and all Europe would gladly 
enter into any kind of reasonable compact to guarantee its improve- 
ment, its being widened, and its being kept perpetually open for all 
the mercantile and other navies of the globe. He believed also that 
all nations, ourselves excepted, would be quite willing to see the 
straits between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean just as freely 
opened. When they considered the disadvantageous position of 
Russia, it was one of the most unjust ideas, and one of the very 
wildest of unstatesmanlike notions, that England could perpetually 
forbid a nation of 80,000,000 of people to find that access to the 
main ocean which the Creator of the world made equally for all His 
people upon the globe. 

As to the course then being pursued, Mr. Bright said that while 
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Lord Salisbury was endeavouring to bring the Turk to make conces- 
sions, the war party in England was speaking with another voice, 
stimulating and encouraging the Turk to resist, and it had brought 
him to that catastrophe in which he found himself. The sending of 
the fleet to Besika Bay, and other acts, showed that the English 
Government either did not fully understand the effects of their own 
acts, or that they behaved in a manner showing almost no confidence 
in the public opinion of their country. The records of the Stock 
Exchange proved this, and our merchants and manufacturers, and 
others, had a right to call upon the Government for a distinct 
enunciation of their policy. The Government no doubt had many 
difficulties to contend with, but they might at least have tamed down 
what he would call the rowdy organs of their press. 

Neutrality, Mr. Bright urged, was the true and wise policy for 
this country. ‘ Five years hence, if this matter be settled, and we do 
not interfere, we shall all be delighted that we did not interfere. Five 
years hence, if we do interfere, we shall lament for the dead whose 
blood has been sacrificed, for the treasure that has been wasted, for 
the added discord which we have brought to Europe, and, it may 
be, for the humiliation of our statesmanship and our military opera- 
tions that we may have to undertake. Let us then, I say, turning 
to our foreign policy, be as wise as we are endeavouring to be with 
our home policy. Let us try to be v'ourteous to all nations, just to 
all nations — as far as we can, getting rid of the jealousies that have 
disturbed us ; let us believe that whether it be the United States on 
the other side of the Atlantic, or whether it be the great Empire of 
Russia in the east of Europe, that there are good, and great, and 
noble men in those countries ; that there is no disposition whatever 
— as I believe there is none — to make quarrels with this country, 
and to do evil of any kind to us. Then, great as our nation is, with 
its power apparent in every quarter of the globe, great will be its 
influence for good ; and though the world moves on slowly — far too 
slowly for our ardent hopes — to its brighter day, history will declare 
with impartial voice that Britain, casting off her ancient errors, led 
the grand procession of the nations in the path ,of civilization and 
of peace.’ 
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The fortunes of war went disastrously against the Turks; and 
after the surrender of Plevna, on the loth of December, a circular 
note was addressed by the Porte to the Great Powers, requesting 
mediation. 

On the 13th of January, 1878, Mr, Bright addressed his consti- 
tuents at Birmingham, In consequence of the session of Parliament 
beginning at an unusually early period, this date had been fixed for 
the usual visit of the members for the borough, 

Mr, Bright’s speech was again almost exclusively confined to the 
Eastern Question, He remarked that the early summoning of 
Parliament, which in ordinary circumstances would be viewed with 
indifference, was now regarded with anxiety and alarm. There was 
no doubt that the country during the recess had been strongly 
agitated, and that the question upon which it had been disturbed 
was that of peace or war. He believed it would be criminal for the 
Ministry to involve this country in war. Experience had taught us 
that for the past two centuries all our wars, and the bloodshed, the 
loss of life they had entailed, had been undertaken for the pursuit of 
some ghastly phantom or some cunning phrase. He trusted that 
the nation would not allow itself to embark again in war for a mere 
phrase, such as ‘ British interests,’ and he held with Lord Derby 
that the greatest of British interests was that of peace. The right 
hon, gentleman pointed out that everything we obtained by the 
Crimean war was given up the moment the next European compli- 
cation arose. The conclusion of his speech, in which he enforced 
these points, was as follows : — 

‘ It is a painful and terrible thing to think how easy it is to stir up a nation to war. 
Take up any decent history of this country, from the time of'William III. until now — 
for two centuries, or nearly so, — and you will find that wars are always supported by 
a class of arguments which, after the war is over, the people find were arguments they 
should not have listened to. It is just so now, for unfortunately, there still remains 
the disposition to be excited on these questions. Some poet, I forget which it is, 
has said, 

“ Religion, freedom, vengeance, what you will, 

A word’s enough to raise mankind to kill ; 

Some cunning phrase by faction caught and spread, 

That guilt may reign, and wolves and worms be fed.” 

‘‘Some cunning phrase by faction caught and spread,” like the cunning phrase of 
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“ the balance of power,” which has been described as the ghastly phantom that the 
Government of this country has been pursuing for two centuries, and has not yet 
overtaken. (Hear, hear.) Some cunning phrase like that we have now of “British 
interests.” Lord Derby said the wisest thing that has been uttered by any member 
of this Administration during the discussions on this war, when he said that the 
greatest of British interests is peace. (Cheers.) And a hundred, far more than a 
hundred, public meetings have lately said the same ; and millions of households of 
men and women have thought the same. To-night we shall say “Amen” to this 
wise declaration. (Cheers.) I am delighted to see this grand meeting in this noble 
Town Hall. This building is consecrated to peace and to freedom. You are here 
in your thousands, representing the countless multitudes outside. May we not to- 
night join our voices in this resolution, that, so far as we are concerned, the sanguinary 
record of the history of our country shall be closed ; that we will open a new page, 
on which shall henceforth be inscribed only the blessed message of mercy and of 
peace ? ’ (Loud cheers.) 


Public feeling was intensified shortly afterwards by the resig- 
nation of the Earl of Derby and the Earl of Carnarvon — the two 
members of the Ministry who were known to be most strongly opposed 
to a war policy. At the close of January, the Government asked for 
a vote of credit, in view of the eventualities of war, when Mr, Bright 
complained of our entering the European Conference with ‘ shotted 
guns and revolvers.’ Mr. Forster moved an amendment to the 
Ministerial proposition as follows: ‘That this House, having been 
informed in Her Majesty’s gracious speech that the conditions on 
which Her Majesty’s neutrality is founded had not been infringed by 
either belligerent engaged in the war in the east of Europe, and 
having since received no information sufficient to justify a departure 
from the policy of neutrality and peace, sees no reason for adding to 
the burdens of the people by voting unnecessary supplies,’ 

The debate lasted for five nights. Mr. Bright spoke on the first 
night to a crowded House. At the outset he declared that he did 
not intend to make any attack upon the Government, though they 
had within the last few months been guilty of much indecision, and 
had committed many blunders. But they had had much provocation 
from some of their own supporters, and ft was at least to their credit 
that they had not been led away by the raving lunacy of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, or by what, if he might be pardoned for the allitera- 
tion, he would call the delirium tremens of the Daily *Telegraph. 
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Mr. Bright caused considerable amusement by his description of the 
delegates of the Sultan, who, he said, were ' scarcely to be found.’ 
Their Government had telegraphed to them, and they had received 
no answer, although they had communicated with their wives — that 
being, Mr. Bright added in a parenthetical sentence, a Government 
which they seemed to comprehend. He deprecated the unworthy 
suspicion of Russia, and urged the Government not to throw their 
sword into the scale at a time the combatants appeared to be about 
to sheathe theirs. ‘ I would declare this,' he continued, — ‘ the 
Government of this country ought to declare it — the time is not far 
distant, I believe, when they will declare it — I think it is now pretty 
much the mind of the people of England — that we have no interest 
in any longer taking any step whatever to maintain the Ottoman 
rule in Europe ; that we have no interest in cherishing a perpetual 
animosity against Russia. There are two policies before us — the 
old policy, which, if we leave it to our children, will be a legacy of 
future wars ; the new policy, which I contend for, and which I preach, 
and which if we adopt we shall leave to our country, not a legacy of 
war, but a legacy of peace, and a growing and lasting friendship with 
one of the greatest empires of the globe.’ 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson introduced, in the course of a speech which he 
made during this debate, the burden of a popular music-hall song, 
that resulted in fixing the name of ‘Jingo ’ upon the war party — 

‘ We don’t want to fight ; but, by Jingo, if we do. 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too. 

Mr. Lowe made merry over ‘the vote of credit, and the confidence 
trick,’ and said that the Prime Minister generally took pains to ^how 
that his opinion was at variance with that of the majority of the 
people. He suggested a simple remedy for the present difficulties 
— ‘Muzzle your Prime Minister.’ Mr. Bourke and Mr. Hardy sup- 
ported the vote in animated speeches. Sir W. Harcourt remark- 
ing of the latter that he had shown the volcanic force of Cotopaxi 
and Chimborazo ip full flame. In the end, Mr. Forster’s amendment 
was withdrawn, and the House decided to go into committee by 295 
votes to 96 — many of the , Opposition, Mr. Bright amongst the 
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number, refraining from voting. Other discussions took place, but 
the vote of credit was eventually agreed to. 

On the 3rd of March, a treaty of peace between Russia and 
Turkey was signed at San Stefano, and this was ratified at St. 
Petersburg on the 1 7th. 

Great uneasiness, however, still continued to prevail in England 
in consequence of the attitude of the Government, and an order 
issued for the despatch of Indian troops to Malta caused great 
excitement. The bye-elections at this period showed that the 
Ministerial policy was losing favour. Meetings and conferences 
were held all over the country ; and at the Memorial Hall in 
Farringdon Street, Mr. Gladstone was presented with an address, 
signed by four hundred Dissenting ministers, strongly deprecating 
the war with Russia with which the country was menaced. 

At Manchester, on the 30th of April, a great Conference, com- 
posed of fifteen hundred delegates from cities, towns, and various 
organisations, assembled to protest against the impending war with 
Russia. Resolutions were passed strongly condemning the Govern- 
ment, and demanding a Congress, or a reference of the whole 
quarrel to a friendly Power. 

Mr. Bright presided at a great demonstration held in the evening 
at the Free Trade Hall. He spoke with remarkable energy and 
vigour. They were met, he said, at a time of great peril and 
anxiety. When told that the Government were acting strenuously 
for peace, for his part he had very little sympathy with efforts on 
behalf of peace which naturally led to war. The right hon. gentle- 
man went on to review the conduct of the Government in spending 
the six millions recklessly, after the Commons had been assured 
that they would probably not be spent at all. He blamed them 
for having dete/mined on a policy which neither Lord Derby nor 
Lord Carnarvon could endure, though the former must have suffered 
terribly in separating himself from Lord Beaconsfield; for repre- 
senting that the fleet had been sent into •the Sea of ‘Marmora for the 
protection of British interests, when it was now acknowledged that 
it was sent there as a menace ; for declaring befoVe Parliament ad- 
journed that nothing was about to happen, when they wefe about to 
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import thousands of Mahometan soldiers to fight against the Chris- 
tian nation of Russia ; and for neglecting the House of Commons, 
which ‘ either dare not ask for information, or when it asks is 
denied.’ The English Government was the only obstacle to the 
Congress. The ‘British interests’ dodge had been dropped, and 
we were to go to war for European law, which outside these islands 
nobody understood. The Premier was the only real disturber of 
the nation, and his object was to restore Turkey, to sustain ‘that 
terrible oppression, that multitudinous crime which we call the Otto- 
man Government.’ England must not repeat the error of the 
Crimean war. 

The prospect of Turkey suffering at the hands of Russia, said 
Mr. Bright, was said to present a danger through which England’s 
interests might suffer. And on this ‘perhaps,’ a remote and ima- 
ginary evil, we were to go to war. ‘ It recalls to my mind a passage 
in one of our poets. He says, 

“ On this perhaps — 

This peradventure, infamous for lies. 

We build our mountain hopes, spin our eternal schemes.” 

If we had Mr. Hardy’s policy and that of his Government, I fear 
we should rush into that enormous, that incalculable crime, for 
which language has no word but one which conceals its meaning — 
but a crime which involves a multitudinous murder, the shedding 
of torrents of blood over many of the fairest regions of the globe. 
I ask you here — it may not be worth while to ask any Conserva- 
tive here or outside : there must be Conservatives so called who 
vote for Conservative candidates, who have,' I trust, some idea 
beyond that of the mere superiority or success of party — there must 
surely be Conservatives, as there are any number of Liberals, who 
consider great national interests and great truths to be superior to 
the demands of party ; and I ask them whether they will be led in 
this career and to this terrible catastrophe by a Minister — ^for I hold 
that I am not describing the policy of the country — I am not even 
describing the policy of Parliament — I may not even be describing 
the secret wished-for policy of the whole of the Cabinet ; 1 am 
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describing, as far as I can gather it, the policy of a Minister — a 
Minister who for forty years has never yet been known of his 
freewill, or from an earnest and liberal mind, to say or do any- 
thing for the advance of any of those great measures of good 
and of freedom which have distinguished the legislation of this 
country.’ 

This spirited attack on Lord Beaconsfield elicited prolonged 
cheering from the audience. Resuming, Mr. Bright said that his 
consolation and hope was that the love of justice, of mercy, and of 
peace was not dead in the minds of Englishmen. ‘ I wish that it 
may grow and may strengthen from day to day ; and that, growing 
and strengthening, it may baffle a policy which is hateful in the 
sight of Heaven, which to my mind is profoundly wicked, and which 
I feel certain beyond all possibility of doubt is a policy which is 
hostile to, and may, if persisted in, be fatal to the greatest and 
highest interests of the empire.’ In responding subsequently to a 
vote of thanks, Mr. Bright, again alluding to the proposed war 
upon the Christian population of Russia, said with great emphasis, 

‘ For no such cause as this shall the torrents of English blood 
be called to flow which are apparently now on the point of being 
shed, at the command — I will say to the people, at the betrayal — 
of a Minister who has not one single drop of English blood in his 
veins.’ 

This was the last of Mr. Bright’s important addresses upon the 
Eastern question. With the subsequent history of that question the 
reader is doubtless familiar. All that it is necessary, therefore, to 
say here is, that the war-fever in England, thanks to the energetic 
efforts of those whb were opposed to the anti-Russian policy of the 
Government, gradually subsided. On the 13th of July, 1878, the 
Berlin Congress assembled, the representatives being Prince Bis- 
marck, Prince ’Gortschakoff, Alexander Carathdodori, Lord Beacons- 
field, the Marquis of Salisbury, Count Andrassy, M. Waddington, 
and Count Corti. A treaty was drawn up which j^rovided, amongst 
other things, for the independency of Montenegro, Servia, and 
Roumania, the constitution of Bulgaria as an# autonomous princi- 
pality, the formation of the new province of Easterp Roumelia, 
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the occupation and administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
A-ustro- Hungary, and the cession of Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum 
to Russia. The treaty was signed and ratified on the 3rd of 
August. With the conclusion of the Berlin Treaty, that question 
which had cost Europe many costly and sanguinary wars was once 
more temporarily settled. 
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Affairs. — The Eastern Question. — Egypt. — The War in Afghanistan. — The Govern- 
ment Strongly Condemned. — Mr. Bright on Protectionism in England. — On the 
Depression in Trade. — Canadian Policy. — Waning Popularity of the Beaconsfield 
Administration. — Conservative Demonstration at Manchester in October, 1879. — 
Great Counter-Demonstration by the Liberals. — Animated Speech by Mr. Bright. 
— Scathing Denunciation of the Government. — Mr. Bright on Education. — The 
Progress of the United States. — Death of Mrs. Bright. 

E propose in this chapter to deal with a series of 
important addresses by Mr. Bright, all of which 
were delivered outside the House of Commons, 
and at many of the chief towns in the pro- 
vinces — Edinburgh^ Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bradford, &c. The period embraced is a very interesting one, 
both in regard to social progress and the r^pid development of 
popular principles in connection with Parliamentary Reform, Irish 
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legislation, and other great subjects. These addresses are, more- 
over, not only very valuable for the side-lights which they throw 
upon the ‘ burning questions ’ of the time, but for their exposition 
of those ideas of Mr. Bright which have for a generation past been 
bearing fruit in the shape of practical legislation. 

The first of these addresses was delivered at Rochdale on the 
23rd of December, 1867. On the 26th of the preceding month 
there had been an election for the city of Manchester, when Mr. 
Jacob Bright was returned by the large majority of 1,850 votes over 
Alderman Bennett. The numbers were — Bright, 8,260 ; Bennett, 
6,409. A third candidate, Mr. Mitchell Henry, had practically with- 
drawn. The numbers polled for the successful Liberal candidate 
were larger than had ever been recorded at a contest in Manchester 
before. Although Mr. Bennett received the support of the Con- 
servatives, his proposer disclaimed the idea that the candidate him- 
self was a Conservative. The meeting held at Rochdale was called 
for the purpose of welcoming Mr. Jacob Bright after his election. 

Beginning by congratulating his brother, and also the city of 
Manchester, on the recovery of its rightful position as regards the 
Liberal party, Mr. Bright went on to speak of the work of the 
Liberals. Madame de Stael had defined happiness as constant 
occupation for a desirable object, and with a sense of continual pro- 
gress. Politically speaking, therefore. Liberals were amongst the 
happiest of mortals, for they had constant occupation with a sense of 
continual progress. The Tories were unhappily in a very different 
position. They had had constant employment, for during the last 
twenty-five years the Liberals had found them a great deal to do, 
but they had no desirable end in view, nor had they aided in any 
continual progress. Mr. Bright illustrated this by the attitude 
and action of the Tories at three memorable periods, 1832, 1846, 
and 1867. Mr. Mill had said the Tory party were naturally the 
stupid party ; and unless they were so stupid that they could not 
easily feel, the retrospect must be exceedingly humiliating to them, 
and the future equally gloomy. But their last humiliation on Reform 
appeared to him to be the deepest of all. Lord Derby had always 
been regarded as the most faithful of Tories, though the proprietor 
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of a Tory journal had once said to Mr, Bright that his lordship was 
not a thoroughbred Tory, he was only a ‘ broken-hair’d ’un.’ From 
his career he was apparently a man to be trusted by his party ; but 
if it were not melancholy, there could hardly be anything more 
amusing than the transformation scene which had just taken place 
in Parliament. 

Amid great cheering, Mr. Bright went on to say : ‘ Even now, 
the insolence which Lord Derby has sometimes manifested in his 
speeches, the invective of Mr. Disraeli, the scurrilous vituperation 
of the Tory press — all this, poured upon me and others for years, 
has now beeii proved to be entirely a mistake. In point of fact, it 
is discovered in the year 1867 — and I think it ought to be chronicled 
with other great discoveries of the century, certainly of the year — 
that my principles all along have been entirely constitutional, and 
my course perfectly patriotic. It has been found this year that the 
man who alone was considered faithful to his party has hauled down 
his flag.’ The right hon. gentleman proceeded to remark, that when 
we had a satisfactory distribution of seats and the machinery of the 
ballot, we should have a really democratic and popular House of 
Commons. When Lord Derby and his party acceded to office, 
they did not propose a Reform measure because they liked it, but 
to keep the party together, and to prevent their opponents from 
ejecting them from office. 

‘ Their conduct in the pursuit of office reminds me of some lines which were pub- . 
lished a good many years ago, and which never had a more exact application than 
when they describe the course of the Tory party last year. The poet in the Rejected 
Addresses says — 

** So«when dogs’-meat re-echoes thro* the street, 

Rush sympathetic dogs from their retreat, 

Beam with bright blaze their supplicating eyes, 

Sink their hind-legs, ascend their joyful cries ; 

Then, wild with hope, or maddening to prevail, 

Points the quick ear, and wags the expectant tail.” 

(Loud laughter.) Just so the gentlemen of the front Opposition benches, and such 
of them behind who thought that there was something to be had, were sure to act. 
Especially, and above all, was it the case with the lawyers, who have since been 
gorged with patronage, and for the sake of that patronage and plunder, which in 
India is called loot, formed a combination to overthrow the bill of 1866. To place 
themselves in office, and to keep themselves there, they consented to pass a bill 
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infinitely worse on all the points for which they condemned the bill of 1866. I 
venture to say their conduct on this occasion leads to the conclusion that there is 
scarcely any institution of the country, however honourable and ancient, that they 
would not sell for the permanent possession of office. (Cheers.) .... To crown 
the whole thing, we have seen Lord Derby, the last defender of Protection, the last 
and firmest bulwark against democracy, — we have seen him exhibiting himself in 
defence of free trade and household suffrage on the platform of the Free Trade Hall 
in Manchester. Notwithstanding this, I suppose that our friends the Tories will 
still have faith, for their credulity is without limit, and still believe in him — they 
must believe in somebody, — and that Lord Derby will stand as a sort of saint in the 
political calendar of the Conservative party.’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bright next observed that the work of Reform was not yet 
completed ; they must have what he had already mentioned — 
Redistribution and the Ballot. Then there was the question of 
Ireland to settle, which had remained unsettled for two hundred 
years. If the English Government had been a Government of 
statesmen, things could never have come to their present terrible 
pass. Ireland might have been tranquil, and the kingdom might 
long ago have been united. ‘ If Ireland is to be made content, if her 
wounds are to be healed, if there is to be henceforth what there 
never yet has been — a united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
— if the sceptre of the Queen, representing the majesty of the law, 
shall ever be of equal authority east and west of the Channel, this 
must be done, and this can only be done, by measures of great 
statesmanship and of justice. The morals of the turf, whether 
adopted on the floor of Parliament or in the secrecy of the Cabinet, 
will fail here. The disease which we are discussing is one of a 
different character. There are remedies, unless it be that the 
remedies are too late. Has this country fallen so low that it can 
produce no statesman equal to these things ? I say the man who, 
leading the counsels of the Queen’s Government, shall grasp this 
great question and conclude it — who shall comprehend the remedies, 
shall administer them, and shall make them law — will do that which 
in future time the pen of history will delight to trace. He will to 
the very full gratify the noblest ambition of his mind, and he will 
build up for himself a lasting memorial in the happiness and the 
gratitude of a regeherated nation.’ 

On thq 5th of February, 1868, Mr. Bright attended a breakfast 
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given by Mr. J. S. Wright, the Chairman of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce, to the artisans who had, at the instance of the Society 
of Arts, visited the Paris Exhibition. The Mayor of Birmingham 
presided. In the course of the proceedings, some of the speakers 
expressed their alarm at the risks which they believed English 
manufacturers were running from the rivalry of foreigners, and they 
urged that Government* should give assistance, by public grants, to 
technical education. Mr. Bright said he had always predicted that 
with a fair representation of the people there would come a demand 
for national education, and his prediction had been verified, for there 
was an excitement on the subject greater than had existed in any 
previous time. He was afraid he should have to throw a little cold 
water upon some of the things that were being advocated, but he 
did not believe in everything being done by the Government. He 
would not ask Government, either by grants or by rates, to do any- 
thing for public education except for that class of the people who 
were in deplorable ignorance. The mass of the labouring population 
was not in a satisfactory condition as regards education — it was 
beneath the same class in Prussia, Switzerland, and America. All 
above this class had ample means of educating their own children, 
and there was no necessity to apply to Government for them. With 
regard to technical education, those specially gifted must naturally 
become the leaders in the various arts and manufactures, and in his 
opinion it would not be necessary to have much of what was called 
technical training for particular trades. There had been little of strict 
technical education in the United States, and yet no nation in the 
world had surpassed them in the progress made in manufacturing 
intelligence. This i^fas because there was no class of the people that 
was not sufficiently educated to be able to read and to comprehend 
and to think ; and this was the foundation of all subsequent progress. 
In the United States there was not a great and idle class on the one 
hand, and a great poor and depressed class on the other. Mr. Bright 
maintained that if we were to establislj throughoyt the country a 
system of primary education, simple but sound, and give to the 
people the power to read and to think, we shouW lay a broad and 
great foundation from which would arise almost all else that we want 
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Mr. Cobden had said that the Prussians were the Yankees of Europe, 
and from their education he believed they would be the most powerful 
nation in Europe, because they had to a very large extent followed 
the system of universal education existing in the United States. 
There was no occasion to go to Government for art and trade 
museums for such towns as Birmingham, Manchester, and Sheffield. 
Having worked as they had worked in Birmingham for the last 
hundred years in building up the town and its industry, it was mon- 
strous to say there was not public spirit enough and wealth enough 
to procure for Birmingham anything necessary to teach manufactures 
and art, and that particular kind of technical instruction required. 
With regard to the subject of education generally, he thought that in 
endeavouring to extend the means of education for the people, they 
should go on rather with a steady wisdom than with such a precipitate 
and feverish action as might raise great difficulties in the path. He 
hoped that by this means they would come to the time when every 
boy and girl would receive a sound education. 

The freedom of the city of Edinburgh was presented to Mr. 
Bright on the 3rd of November, 186B. The Lord Provost, Mr. 
W. Chambers, the well-known educational publisher, made the pre- 
sentation, and in doing so referred to the necessity of supplement- 
ing Parliamentary Reform by the promotion of a comprehensive 
scheme of national education, without which all other blessings were 
nugatory. 

After remarking upon the great value which he put upon such a 
presentation, as a mark of approbation of his public conduct from the 
most intelligent and renowned city in the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Bright disclaimed being an orator except in the sense in which 
Milton described true eloquence, as nothing but the serious and 
hearty love of truth. Nor had he any desire to be considered a 
statesman, for he had seen much of intrigue, and ambition, and 
selfishness in the characters of many so-called statesmen. He had 
been content to describe himself as a simple citizen, who honestly 
examined such public questions as affected the public weal, and 
honestly offered h^s counsels to his countrymen. Referring to the 
exertions he had made in company with Mr. Cobden for the repeal 
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of the Corn Laws, he said : ' When I look back to him whose name 
must ever be foremost in any history or memory of that struggle — 
when I consider his remarkable industry, his wonderful sagacity, his 
enlarged information, the combined force and gentleness of his 
character, his most persuasive speech — when I look back upon his 
transcendent merits — I confess that I am amazed that it took all 
that, and the energy, and the labour, and the resolution of hundreds 
and thousands besides, to repeal the Corn Laws, I say I am amazed 
that on so clear a question it should be necessary to make so great 
an effort to bring Parliament and the people to comprehend their 
true interests.’ Upon questions of statesmanship he remarked, ‘ I 
am one of those who have never believed that there is anything 
very mysterious in the art or knowledge of politics ; I believe that, 
with regard to what we call statesmanship — honest statesmanship — 
it is not an abstruse and a difficult branch of knowledge ; and that if, 
when we come to consider a public question, we were able to strip it 
of all the things that do not really belong to it, and to get at the pith 
and kernel of the matter, our intellects are so much on a par, and 
that as a whole we are so anxious to act honestly and rightly, that 
nearly on all occasions we should be able to come to an early and a 
wise agreement as to the course which the public should pursue.’ 

On the question of the Russian war, Mr, Bright remarked, ‘ I 
always said that no country justice — and there are some of them 
who are not very particular — (laughter) — would send any man to 
gaol for three months on evidence such as the people of England — 
I beg pardon of a gentleman in Glasgow who writes to me on the 
subject — I mean the people of Great Britain and Ireland — had for 
that unhappy struggle. The result was that 250,000 men died or 
were killed in the course of that conflict ; that hundreds of millions 
of treasure created by the nations engaged were squandered ; that 
the armaments all over Europe and in this country haye been main- 
tained at a higher rate ever since; that we in this country have 
found our military armaments increasing 4 >y 10,000,000 a year, and 

£ 10,000,000 in twenty years comes to ;^200,000,0 <m, besides the sum 
spent in the war itself. And after all this we find that there is still 
a great Eastern question, that Russia is stronger than* ever, for 

42 
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Russia has manumitted her serfs, and that Turkey is not stronger, 
but weaker, from the efforts made to save her.’ 

In reference to education, Mr, Bright clearly indicated his opinion 
that the question of religious teaching should not be mixed up with 
it. The Reform question, he said, could not be allowed to remain 
where it was, and the Irish question, including the land, must be 
dealt with. Touching upon the freedom of the press, Mr. Bright 
said that a free press was just as necessary for political liberty as 
free air for our natural lives ; and he thus concluded his address : 
‘ The century in which we live, the middle of which we have passed, 
is one that has been remarkable for the eventfulness of its changes, 
and so it will be regarded in all future time. There is a great battle 
going on at this moment, and, without exaggeration, we may say 
that it is a battle with confused noise, although it is not a battle 
which the prophet described as “with garments rolled in blood.” 
There is a confused noise throughout the country, from John 
O’Groat’s to Land’s-end. All over Great Britain and over Ireland 
men are discussing high questions — questions which are to affect 
the unity of the empire, our own condition, the condition of the pos- 
terity that are to follow us, and to colour all the narratives of the 
future historians of this kingdom. Let us then in this battle of dis- 
cussion bear our part ; let us avoid heat and passion as much as we 
can ; let us strip from all these subjects that which does not belong 
to them ; let us grasp with all our might the true meaning of them , 
and let us honestly endeavour to find a true solution for whatever 
difficulties beset the path of the nation. I am thankful beyond what 
I can express, when I review my political life, that I have been per- 
mitted to bear some part in changes the results of which will act, I 
trust, beneficially for ever.’ 

On the 3rd of November Mr. Bright was elected an honorary 
member of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, Mr, George 
Harrison, Chairman of the Chamber, congratulated Mr. Bright on 
being thus elected, and stated that he was only the third person upon 
whom this distinction had been conferred. His predecessors were 
Sir John Sinclair, the well-known political economist of the last 
century, and Mr. Gladstone, of the present Mr. Bright, in acknow- 
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ledging the honour done to him, spoke at some length. The chief 
feature of his speech was the recommendation that the Chamber 
should take part in an agitation for the repeal of the taxes on tea and 
sugar. The cry he would raise would be ‘An untaxed breakfast 
table.’ 

In the evening Mr. Bright received addresses from the Trades 
Delegates and the Reform League at the Corn Exchange. The 
great building was crammed, and many persons to whom tickets had 
been sold could not obtain admission. The ladies’ gallery was 
splendidly occupied, and the compact crowd occupying the ground 
floor and south platform formed an animated and imposing spectacle. 
Mr. Grant Duff M.P., occupied the chair; and, besides many dis- 
tinguished persons connected with the city and the university, the 
following members of Parliament were present: Mr. James Mon- 
creiff. Lord William Hay, Sir Robert Anstruther, Mr. R. Dalglish, 
the Hon. Waldegrave Leslie, Mr. Duncan Maclaren, and Mr. 
Miller. 

Mr. Bright, who was received with enthusiasm, the entire 
audience standing and cheering, spoke for rather more than an hour, 
dwelling mainly upon the land question, and the questions of national 
expenditure and national education. The speech was one of his 
best efforts. The exordium was. a brief but comprehensive sketch 
of how the Tories, who had opposed any lowering of the franchise, 
had consented to household suffrage. Englishmen were standing on 
the threshold of a new career, for the pov/er which had hitherto ruled 
over us was shifted. ' The fate of this great nation is in the nation’s 
hands ; come weal, come woe, the responsibility of the future must 
rest with the mass of the people ; for they are now admitted, at least 
within the boroughs, to a large share of representation, and thereby 
of political power.' Mr. Bright observed that the working men could 
not now say tfiey were overridden by a class. They could exert 
their strength, and it was for them to exert it for good. There were 
some matters still to be adjusted, and prominent amongst these was 
the question of the ballot. He replied to Mr. Stuart Mill’s argument 
in comparing the free and open exercise of the ballot to the duty of 
a judge in a court of iustice, which is open to the public eye. If, 
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instead of stopping at the Bench, said Mr, Bright, Mr. Mill had gone 
into the jury-room, he would have found that the jury, which is just 
as important in this country in a trial as the judge, does sit apart from 
the public eye ; and more than that, that it is considered a gross viola- 
tion of confidence if any juryman should convey to the public a know- 
ledge of what has occurred in the jury-room. Looking at the condi- 
tion of the constituencies in Ireland, in Wales, and in the United 
Kingdom generally, he was forced to the conclusion that the ballot 
was absolutely indispensable and necessary to secure order as well 
as liberty. 

Perfect religious equality in Ireland was the next point insisted 
upon by Mr, Bright, and from this he passed on to the great and 
necessary reform in the land system. Before long it would be the 
duty of the people of England and of Parliament to remove from 
the statute-book what was called the law of primogeniture. On the 
question of public expenditure he spoke very strongly. ‘ I quoted 
a passage yesterday from perhaps the foremost name in English 
political history — John Milton — and I may now quote another. He 
describes these charges for war as draining the veins of the body 
to supply ulcers ; and so from your veins, from the sweat of your 
brows, from the skill of your brains and the industry of your hands, 
from that which you have worked for to furnish your houses, to 
clothe your families, to supply their wants — from all these this 
;^26, 000,000 is gathered up, not once in a hundred years, but every 
year, to support the army and navy, to maintain and keep up a 
policy which we have utterly abandoned. The third great question 
upon which the enlarged electorate should make itself heard was 
that of national education, and he warmly advocated a thorough 
system of education apart altogether from religious teaching. Mr. 
Bright closed his address with this passage, which is amongst the 
most striking and eloquent of his perorations : — 

‘Since I have talfen a part ioc public affairs, the fact of the vast weight of the 
poverty and ignorance that exists at the bottom of the social scale has been a burden 
on my mind, and is S|T now. I have always hoped that the policy which I have 
advocated, and which has been accepted in principle — (applause) — will tend gradually 
but greatly to» relieve the pauperism and the suffering which we still see among the 
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working classes of society. I have no notion of a country being called prosperous 
and happy, or of being in a satisfactory state, when such a condition of things exists. 
You may have an historical monarchy, decked out in the dazzling splendour of 
royalty ; you may have an ancient nobility, settled in grand mansions and on great 
estates ; you may have an ecclesiastical hierarchy, hiding with its worldly pomp that 
religion whose first virtue is humility — (cheers); but, notwithstanding all this, the 
whole fabric may be rotten, and doomed ultimately to fall, if the great mass of the 
people on whom it is supported is poor, and suffering, and degraded. (Loud cheers.) 

‘ Is there no remedy for this state of things ? If Government were just, if taxes 
were moderate and equitably imposed, if land were free, if schools were as prominent 
institutions in our landscapes and in our great towns as prisons and workhouses are, 
I suspect that we should find the people gradually gaining more self-respect; that 
they would have much more hope of improvement for themselves and their families, 
that they would rise above, in thousands of cases, all temptations to intemperance, 
and that they would become generally — I say almost universally — more virtuous and 
more like what the subjects of a free State ought to be. (Applause.) The solemn 
question as to the future condition of a considerable portion of the labouring classes 
in this country cannot be neglected. It must be known and remedied. It is the 
work upon which the new electoral body and the new Parliament will have to enter. 
It is a long way from Belgrave Square to Bethnal Green. It is not pleasant to 
contrast the palatial mansions of the rich and the dismal hovels of the poor, the 
profuse and costly luxuries of the wealthy with the squalid and hopeless misery of 
some millions of those who are below them. But I ask you, as I ask myself a 
thousand times, is it not possible that this mass of suffering and poverty may be 
reached and be raised, or taught to raise itself? (Hear, hear.) What is there 
that man cannot do if he tries? The other day he descended to the mysterious 
depths of the ocean, and with an iron hand sought, and found, and grasped, and 
brought up to the surface the lost cable, and with it made two worlds into one. 
(Loud cheers.) I ask, are his conquests confined to the realms of science? Is it not 
possible that another hand, not of iron, but of Christian justice and kindness, may be 
let down to moral depths even deeper than the cable fathoms, to raise up from thence 
the sons and daughters of misery, and the multitude who are ready to perish? 
(Applause.) This is the great problem that is now before us. It is one which is not 
for statesmen only, not for preachers of the Gospel only, — it is one which every man 
in the nation should attempt to solve. The nation is now in power ; and if wisdom 
abide with power, the generation to follow may behold the glorious day of which we, 
in our time, with our best endeavours, can only hope to see the earliest dawn.* 
(Great cheering.) 

The members for Birmingham, Messrs. Bright, Dixon, and Muntz, 
addressed a great meeting of their constituents in Bingley Hall on 
the 25th of January, 1875. The usual resolution of confidence was 
opposed, so far as Mr. Muntz was concerned, by the Good Templars 
and their allies. An amendment was moved, but the speakers could 
not be heard, and when the vote was taken, a shout of •cheers and 
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derisive laughter greeted the feeble support which the amendment 
received. The vote of confidence was then put and carried by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Bright spoke at considerable length. Referring to the 
accession of the Conservatives to power, he said he had been asked, 
as an old stager in Parliamentary matters, how he thought the new 
Government would get on, and he answered they would get on for 
a good while pretty well if they would keep off politics. But it was 
not easy to do this ; for while recently on the shores of the Pentland 
Firth, he had seen from the papers that the Duke of Richmond and 
the Lord Chancellor in one House, and the Prime Minister in the 
other, had been engaged in applying a match to every bit of gun- 
powder they found in their way. First of all, they dealt with the 
Church of Scotland, and they had raised something like a new and 
great question in Scotland. There was every likelihood that, in 
the future elections for Scotland, the question of disestablishment 
would come up as a great and main question before almost every 
constituency in that kingdom. Then there was the English bill, 
introduced by the Archbishop of Canterbury. It was nourished 
and cherished by the Lord Chancellor and Lord Shaftesbury. In 
the House of Commons it was even more popular than in the Lords. 
Now he never knew the House of Commons unanimous and 
enthusiastic about a thing except at a time when it did not know 
what it was doing and where it was going. He had known it thus 
twice enthusiastic and almost unanimous — once when Lord John 
Russell brought in his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which everybody 
now wished to forget, and again upon the declaration of war with 
Russia, which many now believed was a very unpatriotic and evil 
thing. As to the Archbishop’s bill, the Premier tacked himself to 
the Archbishop’s apron, and the bill passed the House. It was 
charged against some thousands of the clergy of the Church of 
England that their conduct was lawless, and that they required 
to be curbed. Things, then, had come to a very serious pass, when 
men upon whose ^consecrated heads the hands of the bishop had 
been placed should require special legislation to punish or to curb 
them. Nbw in a great body like the Church of England there 
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must always be considerable divergence of opinion ; yet one of the 
great arguments in favour of the Established Church was that it 
repressed all zeal which tended to disorder ; and not only repressed 
zeal, but that it was a bulwark against that Church from which our 
fathers separated three hundred years ago. There was much anger 
over this zeal creeping into the Church, ‘ It crept into the Scotch 
Church about thirty years ago. At that time the fermentation was 
so violent that the hoops of the hogshead gave way, and the staves 
tumbled together, and there was an immeasurable quantity of sound 
ecclesiastical liquor lost. The very same thing is now happening, 
to a certain extent, in the Church of England.’ Sir William Harcourt 
had suggested that we could turn out those men who did not con- 
form, and we could put others in their places who would obey — 
he did not say their consciences or the law of God — but the national 
faith. ‘ I doubt if he will find it very easy to procure pious and 
earnest and learned men to take these offices on the kind of terms 
which he offers in this language that 1 have quoted. 1 think he 
must have forgotten somewhat the rock from which he was hewn, 
and he must be thinking more of the profession to which he is now 
attached.’ It was quite true that the Government did order what 
should be the uniform of the Truth, but their Acts of Parliament 
could not touch the hearts and reason and consciences of men. 
They might rely upon it that, with a vast number of the clergy of 
the Church of England, any attempt to bind them down in a sort 
of strait-waistcoat of this kind, though it might appear to have a 
temporary success, must ultimately and wholly fail. Zeal would 
not for all time sacrifice freedom, even to keep the emoluments 
and dignities of a IState Church. He was not defending the new 
manners, the new practices, and the new opinions ; he had no 
sympathy with them whatsoever ; but he was endeavouring to show 
that the course which the Government had entered upon was a 
perilous course. 

Mr. Bright next referred to a cas^ which ha<J just caused con- 
siderable excitement — that wherein the Bishop of Lincoln had 
refused to allow the word ' reverend ’ to be inscribed on the tomb- 
stone of a Wesleyan minister; and he asked whethes if it were 
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wrong to find so much fault with those outside the Church, it might 
not be well and wise to try to arrest the mischief which was so 
obviously spreading inside. There was strife between the clergy 
and the bishops, and there was also great discord between the 
bishops themselves. A colonial bishop — Bishop Colenso — had been 
forbidden to occupy a pulpit in Oxford to which he had been invited 
by a brother clerg}'man ; but although the bishop of the diocese 
could prevent the appearance of Dr. Colenso, he could not prevent 
his sermon from being read from his friend’s pulpit. The colonial 
bishop had further been invited to preach in Westminster Abbey, 
but not wishing to promote disorder, he had declined the invitation. 
Such grievances as these had suggested the bill of last year. But 
the Public Worship Bill was mere trifling. It made no alteration 
in the law. It did not decide what was the law. It simply provided 
a new court to which aggrieved parishioners might go. It might 
deal with the question of the light that comes from the candles, 
but it could not deal with the question of the light which came from 
the eloquence, the earnestness and power, and godly sincerity of 
the man who preaches. The fact was that the State Church, as 
we had it now, was not and could not be in harmony with the age. 
Politically it had rendered no service, and as a religious institution 
they found that the excessive emoluments at one end of the scale, 
and the scanty and inadequate remuneration at the other, were 
altogether a disgrace to a great national institution. Promotion, 
too, in the Church was promotion through interest and importunity. 
There were also the evils connected with patronage. It was not 
from the Wesleyans, Congregationalists, and Baptists that complaints 
were made of a certain percentage of ministers and people going 
over to Rome ; it was only from the hierarchical and prelatic Church 
that converts were continually made. 

Referring to the Church Defence Association, bn whose behalf 
Lord Dartmouth had recently presided at a meeting, and to a 
meeting of licensed victualle^rs presided over by Mr. Wadhams, Mr. 
Bright said : ‘ Mr. Wadhams and his friends take exactly the same 
course that Lord Dartmouth and his friends take. They are very 
petulant, they are very bad-tempered, and they are apt to call names. 
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They say that the Temperance people want to ruin all the publicans, 
and it is a dreadful thing that some should propose — which is, perhaps, 
the next probable assault — that public-houses should be shut up on 
Sunday. These two bodies — Lord Dartmouth and his friends, and 
Mr. Wadhams and his friends — are in possession each of them of 
a monopoly.’ Now he did not recommend that meeting, or any 
constituency, that they should pledge their candidates to vote for 
the abolition of the Established Church. That question had not 
come near the front yet. It was one of the gravest questions a 
people ever had to consider. 

Mr. Bright next proceeded to pay a high-toned and sympathetic 
tribute to Mr. Gladstone, who had temporarily abandoned the 
position of leader of the Liberal party. ‘ They who have seen him,’ 
he remarked, ‘ for very many years in the House of Commons as 1 
have — they who nave sat with him, and seen him in the counsels 
of the Cabinet — they only are able justly to estimate the magnitude 
of the loss which the House of Commons and the country have 
sustained by his withdrawal. I will say nothing in answer to un- 
generous things that have been said of him. Of this I am well 
aware, that Mr. Gladstone, like an old and a noble Roman, can be 
content with deserving the praises of his country, even though some 
of his countrymen should deny them to him.’ In conclusion, Mr. 
Bright said that he did not ask his hearers to plunge into a violent 
agitation for the overthrow of the Established Church of England. 
It would be a great calamity if such a change should come through 
the turmoil of a great revolution. He only asked them to consider 
this question, which was the greatest of our time. 

Mr. Dixon and*Mr. Muntz subsequently spoke; and Mr. R. W. 
Dale moved a vote of regret at Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, which 
was heartily and unanimously carried. 

On the aSfh of January, the Birmingham Liberal Association 
gave a conversazione in the Town Hall — in celebration of Mr. 
Bright’s visit to the town — to the Comnjittee of F 9 ur Hundred, the 
Ward Committees, and their friends. Mr. J. S. Wright presided, 
and there were about one thousand persons pr&ent. Mr. Bright 
addressed the gathering, dwelling chiefly upon the causes which he 
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believed had led to the Liberal reverses of 1874. He first explained 
the constitution of the Liberal Association of Birmingham known 
as the Four Hundred, which was perfect as a representation of the 
whole community of the town — ^that is, of the Liberal party. Every- 
thing that was of a public character was political in Birmingham. 
The municipality enclosed within itself the great spirit of the Liberal 
party in the town; and in the School Board elections they had 
had a signal and memorable triumph. Elsewhere, said Mr. Bright, 
things had been different ; and people were demanding an explana- 
tion of the causes of the defeat. First, there was the question of 
legislation in regard to public-houses, which no doubt had a very 
serious influence. There had been a combination of the closest 
character for the purpose of sacrificing every public question, and 
every honourable consideration for the public good, to the low and 
sordid interest of the worst class of publicans in the country. A 
very considerable proportion of the majority obtained by the present 
Government was directly obtained from this combination. Another 
cause of defeat was this — the divisions which existed, and the abso- 
lutely childish policy that was pursued in many parts of the country, 
in many constituencies, by sections or fragments of the Liberal 
party. The Temperance men, and a variety of other persons, had 
pursued their one idea or crotchet. Measures could never be 
carried by such tactics. At least a dozen boroughs had been lost 
at the last election by this mode of conduct ; and assuming the 
publicans to be the cause of losing an equal number of votes, they 
would find whence came nearly the whole of the majority of the 
Government. Then there was another great cause of failure ; the 
Liberals had made too sure, and had assumed that the power of the 
Tories was gone for ever, forgetting that the land and the Church 
were on their side. Then, too, there was timidity on the part of 
the wealthy, as well as the enormous lying indulged in against Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues during the whole time that they were 
in office. The American poet, Mr. Bryant, in his beautiful address 
to Liberty, said, ‘Thou must never rest, for thine enemy never 
sleeps ; ’ and this was advice which the Liberals of England must 
remember.* Reformers could not yet afford to rest on their oars. 
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Mr. Bright went on to remark that Birmingham was more intelli- 
gent, better informed, and more mentally alive on political questions 
than any other great town in the kingdom ; and if its superior 
organisation were adopted elsewhere, it would take a very short 
time indeed to recover the losses sustained at the last election. 
With reference to the question of labour representatives in Par- 
liament, Mr. Bright said that to have a Parliament composed .of 
two classes would be one of the greatest calamities that could 
happen in our representative system. That was his view, though 
the principle might be honestly held by others. He instanced all 
the great reformers of various kinds in his own time — Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Hume, Mr. Charles Villiers, Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Ricardo, and Mr. Milner Gibson — not one of whom 
was selected to represent particular classes. For himself, too, who 
had served alongside these men, he was by no means what would 
be called a working man. He called, in conclusion, for intelligent 
union amongst all classes of the Liberal party throughout the 
country, as well as earnest and combined work. To create a work- 
ing-men’s section in the House would destroy the unity of party, 
and subject themselves infallibly to the superior tactics of their 
opponents. 

The three members for Birmingham again addressed their 
constituents on the 22nd of January, 1876, the Mayor (now Mr. 
Chamberlain, M.P.) presiding. The Town Hall was crowded, and 
the meeting was very enthusiastic. Upon a resolution of confidence 
being proposed, two amendments were moved — one having reference 
to the members’ vjews upon labour representation, and the other 
relating to their action with regard to the Tichborne claimant. 
These amendments received but little support, and the vote of 
confidence was carried by an immense majority. 

Mr. Bright spoke at some length, and was received with much 
enthusiasm, though his remarks were now and then interrupted by 
a section of trade unionists present, who were in. favour of ‘ direct 
labour representation.’ The right hon. gentleman spoke of the past 
session as ‘a session of small measures,’ and of the recess as a 
period of great discussion upon those measures. He ^sked to be 
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excused from speaking of the loss of the Vanguard, the fugitive 
slave circular, and ‘ the great Stock Exchange transaction in which 
the Government has been concerned.’ Upon the second of these, 
however, he said, ‘ That question is not so entirely easy as many 
of our friends have supposed ; but the question which has always 
presented itself to me when I have heard anything about it, or 
thought anything about it, is this. Why could not the Government 
let it alone ? Mr. Bright devoted a large portion of his speech to 
criticising Lord Derby’s address to the Conservative working men 
of Edinburgh, remarking in passing that these ‘ Conservative work- 
ing men ’ were never at home at election-time. Lord Derby had 
spoken of the prosperity of the working classes at the present time, 
and what he had said was true ; but the working classes owed no 
thanks to Lord Derby’s party, who had resisted all the measures 
which had brought their prosperity about. Then as to his assertion 
that they were now, by means of the electoral franchise, masters of 
the political situation, Mr. Bright asked his hearers to recollect that 
in the counties the franchi.se was still no lower than £12 rating, 
which meant ;^i 6 rental. He disputed altogether Lord Derby’s 
statements on the land question, into which he went at considerable 
length, and urged that the law of primogeniture ought to be abolished. 
What would you think, he asked, if any rich landowner, having, say, 
six children, were to doom five of them to ignorance, to shut them 
out from the training belonging to their position in life, and to give 
training and education to only one child ? It would be no more 
monstrous than that he should shut them out from the whole of his 
property, and hand that property entirely to one child. Yet such 
is our law, and such is the custom of the country to an enormous 
extent. This has, I may say, been the most immoral principle which 
the law has sanctioned. Now what we ask is this, — and when men 
ask you what you mean by an alteration of the land laws, this is the 
kind of answer you may give : We ask for freedom of bequest, not 
for a forced forfeiture of theJand. We ask that land should be the 
absolute property of each succeeding generation of men.’ 

Mr. Bright declined to say anything about the policy of the 
Liberal party, for he thought the Liberal party had too much policy. 
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He went on, nevertheless, to express his opinion that the towns, 
having got municipal self-government, should seek to extend that 
system to the villages. All the good things in the way of legislation 
had been monopolised by the towns. Even the Education Act, 
which, despite the criticisms passed upon it, was ‘ doing some good,’ 
was confined to the towns. He admitted that the enfranchisement 
of the rural householders would mean a redistribution of seats, but 
that must come whether or no, though the progress ‘ might . be 
somewhat steady and slow.’ It would be more sure if the franchise 
was extended to the counties. No doubt (to use the Latin word for 
the use of which he had been criticised), there would be a * residuum ’ 
among the agricultural voters ; but was there not a residuum among 
the landlords ? Was there not a residuum in the Church ? Appeal- 
ing, in conclusion, to the electors before him, he said ; ‘ I tell you 
that your own powers are warped and crippled by the paralysis 
which extends over the county representation, and if you could only 
examine the question fairly, you would find that what I am asking 
you to undertake is to strengthen and confirm your own powers, 
whilst you are extending your franchises and rights to your fellow- 
countrymen in the counties. Give to the people who are now 
excluded that freedom which the constitution has given to you ; 
give them the freedom of the soil upon which they live, and you 
will invite them — and with a cordial hand you will receive them — 
you will invite them to partake of that sublime justice which injures 
no one, but is rich in blessings and in benefits to all who are per- 
mitted to share it.’ 

In the course of the subsequent proceedings, and when answer- 
ing questions put to him, Mr. Bright referred to the representation 
of labour. After paying a high tribute to Mr. Burt, whom he greatly 
esteemed, but not as the member for a class, he remarked ; ‘ The 
only people who are returned to Parliament as the representatives 
of a particular trade are the brewers. I have some kind friends 
amongst the brewers, but they would be the very last persons to 
expect me to give them my vote because they are brewers; but 
really this question is not whether a man works at a bench or at 
a lathe, whether he is a doctor, or a lawyer, or a tradesman, or a 
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brewer, or the son of a nobleman. Let us get rid of these notions. 
The intelligent constituencies, incorrupt like this of Birmingham, 
anxious to do their duty to themselves and their country, surely they 
can find men as men — not as a particular kind of men, but as men 
who will be honourable representatives, and who will do credit to 
us and good service in Parliament. I hope that those who brought 
forward this amendment will not think that I feel sore at the course 
they have thought fit to pursue. I only think that it was inju- 
dicious, because I feel that the Liberal party is always under a great 
disadvantage compared with the Tories, for the reason that it em- 
braces a greater variety of sentiments and aims. You see how they 
work together in every constituency ; they do not seek to know 
much about a candidate. If he is of the right colour, he is taken, 
and no questions are asked. So it is with them in the House of 
Commons, in their treatment of the leader of their party and of the 
Government. So no man should ever introduce questions which 
tend needlessly to split up the Liberal party ; he ought only to do 
so under the greatest pressure of circumstances from which he 
cannot escape.’ 

On the 2nd of January, 1877, Mr. Bright attended the annual 
soiree of the Rochdale Working Men’s Club, and delivered an 
address. The club is entirely self-supporting, and independent of 
the patronage of the wealthy. Referring to the Gothenburg system 
of public-house management, — which Mr. Chamberlain, one of the 
members for Birmingham, had just explained to the public, — Mr. 
Bright said that the club whose anniversary they were celebrating 
had one advantage which the Gothenburg system had not, inasmuch 
as it did not urge its members to drink, but was glad when they 
abstained. Public opinion had put down duelling, and it might 
perhaps put down intemperance. He was not in the habit of using 
intoxicating liquors himself, but he was not in favour of a law which 
should say that no man should use such articles. There were many 
other things which the Legislature might do; as, for instance, 
keeping better order in public-houses, and lessening the temptations 
which were now offered to all men to take more drink than they 
ought. But even when all that legislation could do had been done. 
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he would rely upon reason and experience for carrying the reform 
still farther. 

The right hon. gentleman then went on to review at some length 
the change for the better which had taken place in the condition of 
the working classes during the past forty years, and attributed it to 
the abolition of protective laws, which formerly crippled the industry 
of the country, and to other political and social reforms which had 
been accomplished without violence or insurrection, and by which 
the tenure of property and the stability of the monarchy had been 
rendered more secure. ‘There has never been,’ said Mr. Bright, 

‘ during the last hundred years, a perjod when the farmers of this 
country have made less complaint to the public or to Parliament 
than they have during the last thirty years, since the law for their 
protection was abolished. And what happened to the labourer ? 
The wages of farm labourers have risen on the whole much more, I 
believe, than fifty per cent, throughout the whole country ; and in 
some counties and districts, I believe, the farm labourer at this 
moment is receiving double the wages he was when the Corn Law 
was in existence. We ought to learn from this what a grand thing 
it is to establish our laws upon a basis of freedom and justice. It 
blesses him who gives and him who takes. It has blessed all our 
manufacturing districts with a, steadiness of employment and an 
abundance they never knew before ; and it has blessed not less the 
very class who in their dark error and blindness thought that they 
could profit by that which was so unjust, so cruel to the bulk of their 
countrymen.’ If asked why he had gone over again the old story 
of the Corn Law and the sugar monopoly, he replied, because it 
told working men and their children of freedom — how freedom was 
won and what freedom had done for them, while it pointed the way 
to other paths of freedom which yet lay open before them. 

In a passing reference to the Eastern Question, Mr. Bright said 
he was glad to hear and believe that the policy of the Government 
was more in accordance with the p.olicjj indicated ,by public opinion 
than it was some weeks before. He did not blame the Government 
for their original policy, for it was supposed at the time to be the 
policy of the nation. They began with the policy of i«854 and of 
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the Crimean war, and they adhered to its propositions some time 
after they ought to have abandoned it ; but they had now adopted a 
course more in accordance with the opinions, and, as he believed, 
the true interests of the people. Mr. Bright concluded by urging 
upon working men the importance of securing a good education for 
their children. ‘You know, I dare say,’ he observed, ‘a passage 
which is one of the many striking passages that you may find in the 
writings of Shakspeare, where he says, speaking of children that are 
rebellious and troublesome — 

“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 

I ask working men, and I might ask it of every class to a certain 
extent, how much of the unhappiness of families, how much of the 
grief and gloom which often overshadow the later years of parents, 
come from what I may call the rebellion of children against their 
parents’ authority, and against the moral law ? If you will send your 
children to school, encourage them in their learning, make them feel 
that this is a great thing for them to possess, the generation to come 
will be much superior to the generations that have passed, and 
those who come after us will see that prospering, of which we can 
only look forward to see the beginnings in the efforts which are now 
being made. And more than this, besides making your families 
happier, besides doing so much for the success of your children in 
life, you will also produce this great result, that you will do much to 
build up the fabric of the greatness and the glory of your country 
upon the sure foundation of an intelligent and a Christian people.’ 

At the invitation of Mr. Chamberlain and the Liberals of the 
borough, Mr. Gladstone visited Birmingham on the 31st of May, 
1877, and delivered a series of addresses on public topics. The 
first of these was delivered on the evening of th-e 31st at Bingley 
Hall, when it was computed that there were some 30,000 persons 
present. The speech was Rhiefly devoted to the Eastern Question. 
On the following day, after going over the Small Arms Factory at 
Small Heath, the right hon. gentleman went to the Bristol Street 
Board School, where he was presented with an address from the 
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Committee of the Liberal Association, known as the ‘Birmingham 
Six Hundred.’ In the evening, he was entertained by the Mayor 
at a banquet in the Queen’s Hotel, at which about two hundred 
gentlemen were present, including prominent members of the ‘ Six 
Hundred,’ and members of the Corporation, Among the guests 
was Mr. Bright, who arrived from London, and was conducted by 
Mr. Chamberlain and others to the Queen’s Hotel amidst the cheers 
of a large crowd. Several other members of Parliament were also 
present. In acknowledging the toast of his health, Mr. Gladstone 
touched upon his magnificent reception, and went on to say that he 
hoped Birmingham would continue to set an example of municipal 
spirit to all the municipalities of the country. Referring to the way 
in which Mr. Bright had been ready to sacrifice his popularity during 
the Crimean war, Mr. Gladstone said such conduct ennobled a man 
and the country which produced him. 

When Mr. Bright rose to respond to the toast of the borough 
members, he was loudly cheered, the whole company standing. He 
said that the people of Birmingham had had a stirring week. They 
had had amongst them the most eminent man among the statesmen 
of this country and of this century ; they had had the greatest politi- 
cal meeting within our own time held under one roof ; and they had 
had what all the world would say was a great speech upon a great 
and solemn question. The object of their proceeding was twofold. 
The first had reference to the present policy of the country upon 
a question of extraordinary and unsurpassed importance, and the 
second was to do something to promote in future a more complete 
organisation of the Liberal party throughout the country. As to the 
Eastern Question, Mr.. Bright said it would become him best to say 
almost nothing. Mr. Gladstone had referred in very kind, com- 
plimentary, and touching terms to the part he took in past times 
with regard to it, when he was in opposition to an overwhelming 
tide of public opinion. Now he could afford to be silent, and he 
ought to be tranquil, and in some degrfte a spectator, because he 
saw the policy he had preached successful and triivnphant. On the 
proposal for improving the organisation of the Liberal party, Mr. 
Bright spoke at some length, observing that while it was* not prac- 

43 
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ticable for every borough to do what was done in Birmingham 
(where there was such a predominance of Liberal opinion), yet in all 
boroughs some organisation of the kind might be most beneficial, 
and to a large extent most effectual. He next enumerated some 
of the causes which he considered operated to reduce the Liberal 
majority after the passing of the Household Suffrage Bill. The 
Liberals did not take means to support the power of the party in 
the different constituencies of the country, and they had also against 
them the influence of the landowners, the Church, the naval and 
military services, and the great majority of the professions. He 
believed that a good result would follow the increase of thought and 
activity which the proposed federation of Liberal associations would 
occasion. He was glad that no political programme was to be laid 
down, for he disliked programmes of any kind — they were as bad 
as the Thirty- Nine Articles. What should be done should be to 
stimulate an honest and wise interest in the politics of the country. 
In conclusion, Mr. Bright paid the following tribute to the town of 
Birmingham : — 

‘ This week Birmingham is maintaining its ancient character. There is no town 
in England at this moment that occupies so great, and so proud, and at the same 
time so responsible a position as your town. You are foremost in good works, and 
have been for many years past. Your Town Hall is consecrated to freedom, but 
your Town Hall is now not one-quarter large enougli for all those who would come 
to listen to a great speech on behalf of freedom. You now call upon your sister 
cities and towns throughout the kingdom to come forward and to join in a great 
association, in order that the opinion in England which is in favour of freedom may 
act with full force by its full development ; and I say, then, that we have a right to 
hope that from this centre and heart of the country, as you are geographically and as 
you are politically — I say from the centre and heart of the country there should go 
forth light and warmth and heat, which should be seen and felt in every borough in 
the kingdom. And if it be so, and if you get the answer which I anticipate from 
those sister cities and towns, there is no measure that is good and noble, nothing 
that is a measure of freedom and justice, that you may not carr^ ; and you from this 
centre may influence, as you have heretofore influenced, the administration and the 
legislation that touches every portion of the great empire of which we form a part’ 

In the session of 1877 Mr. Trevelyan brought forward his 
motion for the extension of household suffrage to the counties, and 
the redistribution of seats. The motion was defeated by a majority 
of 56, the numbers being 220 and 276 respectively; but the debate 
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was of great significance, as from this time forward the measure 
was formally adopted by the Liberals as an article of their future 
Ministerial creed. 

A great meeting of agricultural labourers’ delegates was held in 
Exeter Hall, to support Mr. Trevelyan’s motion, and to listen to a 
speech from Mr. Bright. The meeting was a very representative 
one of all divisions of the country, and resolutions were passed in 
favour of household suffrage in the counties, and of a redistribution 
of seats, so as to obtain a .better representation of the electoral 
body. Mr. Bright delivered a very effective and vigorous speech. 
He attributed the great advance of this country in the past forty- 
five years mainly to the Reform Bill, which enfranchised the citizens 
of the boroughs, and he believed that nearly equal results would 
follow the enfranchisement of the people in the counties. He 
looked to them in particular for a total change in the land laws. 
He repudiated the argument that the labourers were unfit for the 
franchise, holding that we must trust them as we had trusted the 
artisans in the boroughs. In an ironical vein, Mr. Bright observed 
that we might trust them the more easily because agricultural 
labourers had all ‘the advantages’ their superiors so appreciated 
for them. For them were the fresh air and the sunshine, for them 
especially the influence of the squire. They ought to be better 
than artisans by the landlords’ own showing. He strongly eulogised 
the labourers’ associations for sending up so numerous a body of 
delegates — twelve hundred picked men ; and assured them, if they 
would only unite, of an easy victory. In order to secure this, how- 
ever, they must associate themselves with their brethren of the 
towns. 

When Mr. Bright unveiled the Cobden statue at Bradford, on 
the 25th of July, 1877 — ^an event referred to elsewhere — after the 
ceremony was over he was entertained at luncheon with other 
guests at the Victoria Hotel, Bradford, by Mr. Jacob Behrens, 
President of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce.. In replying to 
the toast of his health, Mr. Bright spoke on the ^question of Free 
Trade. He dwelt on the effect which extended commercial inter- 
course betwee«* countries had in rendering war between them 
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almost impossible— as in the case of England and France since 
the adoption of the Commercial Treaty; and he suggested the 
formation of an international committee, which should endeavour 
to bring about the reduction of tariffs all over Europe, until the 
various countries should be so bound together by their commercial 
interests that the maintenance of large armaments ‘ would be an act 
of absolute and obvious lunacy.’ He maintained that for England 
to return to Protection under any form, to Reciprocity, which meant 
a war of tariffs, would be to bar the progress of the world, and to 
destroy our hopes of future peace. In the United States the system 
of Protection had been shaken, and was tottering to its fall. ‘ The 
fact is,’ said the right hon. gentleman, discussing the future of com- 
merce, ‘ the world, as we are in it but for a very short time, does not 
seem to go on very fast, and we must be satisfied if we can only 
move it a little ; but the interests of all mankind are so bound up 
in this question, that it only wants that you should dispel the sort 
of fog which intercepts their vision, when they would come at once 
to see a promised land which was within their reach, and a fruit 
such as they have never tasted that was within their grasp ; and if 
this view could once be opened up to the intelligent people in these 
countries of a constantly growing intelligence, I have a confident 
belief that the time will come, that it must come, that it is in the 
decrees of the Supreme that it shall come, when these vast evils 
shall be suppressed, and men shall not learn war any more, and 
God’s earth shall not be made, as it is, a charnel-house by the con- 
stant murder of hundreds of thousands of His creatures.’ 

The new Town Hall at Manchester — built from the designs of 
Mr. Waterhouse — was formally opened on the 13th of September, 
1877, by the Mayor, Mr. Abel Heywood. In the evening there 
was a banquet, presided over by the Mayor, and among the guests 
were the Lord Chief Justice, the Bishop of Manchester, Mr. John 
Bright, Lord Winmarleigh, and several members of Parliament 
representing Lapeashire towns. 

In responding to the toast of the House of Commons, Mr. Bright 
remarked that for some time the health of that body had been 
indifferent^ and he suggested as a remedy that it should be sent to 
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the country. Referring to the state of the cotton trade, he warned 
the people of Manchester of circumstances affecting trade, and 
perhaps pointing to certain dangers, which it would not be wise 
entirely to overlook : — 

* Thus we often find, with all our philanthropy in wishing the people to have more 
recreation, and with the hope that many feel that the workman should better his 
condition through his combinations, that we are ourselves aiding — it may be inevit- 
ably and necessarily — but it is a fact that we are aiding to increase the difficulties 
under which we labour in sending foreign countries the products of the industry of 
these districts ; and we must not forget that great cities have fallen before Manchester 
and Liverpool were known — great mercantile cities on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the cities of Phoenicia, the cities of Carthage, Genoa, and Venice. The poet 
says of Venice — 

“ Her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers.” 

But what are the lines with which he concludes ? — 

“ Venice lost and won, 

Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 

Sinks like a seaweed into whence she rose." 

Therefore, when we are met in this magnificent hall to enjoy the generous hospitality 
of the Mayor and his friends, and surrounded by the vast industries of this powerful 
district, let us not for a moment imagine that we stand on a foundation absolutely 
sure and immovable, or that we are not liable to the dangers which have overthrown 
and overwhelmed the great municipalities and cities and the prosperous industries of 
other countries and other times.’ 

Mr. Bright then went on to deal with the question of Indian 
administration. He said that we hardly did anything except under 
the pressure of some great emergency and calamity. The calamity 
of the Mutiny overthrew the East India Company; and he hoped 
from his heart that the calamity which had overtaken a part of India, 
and which stirred the hearts of all the people of England, would have 
the effect of opening up a new and a better policy. We had spent 
more than 100,000,000 in making railways in India, and many of 
them were profitable ; but when the Government undertook to pro- 
vide railways, they did it largely from the idea that they would be of 
great service in a military point of view. He believed, however, 
that if we had spent one-third of the amount we had^spent on railways 
in canals for navigation and irrigation, none of those famines which 
during the last few years had swept away, or were sweejfing away. 
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two or three millions of the population would have occurred ; the 
condition of the people would have been better, the production of 
the soil enormously increased, the traffic between England and 
India in its supply of articles we want would have been greatly 
extended, and its power from its greater wealth of consuming the 
productions of our industry would also have been far beyond any- 
thing we had hitherto seen. Mr. Bright, referring to the plans of 
Sir Arthur Cotton, said he believed it was calculated that the whole 
of the canals Sir Arthur proposed might have been made for the 
sum of probably twenty-five millions, certainly not more than thirty 
millions sterling, which, after all, was a mere bagatelle, because it 
was only a million a year in interest, and only about three times as 
much as was spent in the miserable Abyssinian war. ‘ If there is 
some question of that kind,’ said Mr. Bright, ‘ Parliament grants 
1 0,000,000 or ;^20, 000,000, and the thing is done; they say 
the honour of the country is concerned. Can there be anything 
in which the honour of the country is more concerned than this, 
that we, whose fathers conquered India, with its two hundred 
millions of people — can there be anything in which our interests 
are more concerned than that we, their children, should if pos- 
sible turn that bequest to the greatest account, and having re- 
ceived, we know not how or why, that great responsibility, we 
should endeavour, if possible, adequately to fulfil it ? Almsgiving 
is often very good, but not always. Almsgiving now is general 
throughout the country on behalf of the Indian sufferers ; let every 
man’s purse be open as his heart is open, and let him give ; but I 
tell him, without the slightest hesitation, that though what he gives 
will carry its blessing with it now to some poor wretch in that 
distant country, still it will do little for the future. What you want 
is a new and a wiser and a broader policy ; and that policy, I much 
fear, you will never have from the Government of Calcutta until the 
people of England say that it is their policy, and must be adopted.' 

On the 25th. of September, 1877, Mr. Bright attended a meeting 
at Rochdale, and ^distributed the Queen’s prizes and the certificates 
of merit to the successful students of the science and art classes of 
the Rochdale Co-operative Equitable Pioneers’ Society. Addressing 
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the meeting, he spoke of the progress of science and art during the 
past century, and of the mode in which modern scientific discoveries 
had been devoted to th6 improvement of the condition of the people. 
He referred especially to the manufacture of gas, the application of 
steam-power to the purposes of production, and to the wonderful 
strides which of late years had been made by the cheap press. Mr. 
Bright pointed out that all inventions of modern science — the tele- 
graph, the steamboat, the locomotive, photography, &c., although 
they had given additional power to wealth, had done far more for 
the working classes. Science, he remarked, was the most just and 
beneficent of all the dispensers of good. It spread its blessings 
over all the people. ‘ Does not the gas shine with the same brilli- 
ancy in one of your cottages as it does here ? Does not the steam- 
boat take one of you, although you may be living upon your six 
days’ wages for your six days’ work, and you have not much to spare 
— does not the same boat take you as rapidly and as safely across 
the ocean as it takes some man deputed by the Government of his 
country to some great negotiation in foreign lands ? Does not the 
railway, on most of the lines at least, take the third-class passengers 
at the same speed at which even Royalty itself travels ? ’ The 
speaker concluded by urging his hearers to bring the same energy 
and hard-headedness which distinguished them when in pursuit of 
their trades to the pursuit of knowledge in their leisure hours, and 
they would speedily find that they had travelled a long distance. 
From Rochdale they might not have many great inventors, but still 
great things would be done. 

A meeting was held at Rochdale on the 7th of November, 1877, 
for the purpose of hearing an address from Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., 
on political organisation, and particularly upon the machinery by 
which the town of Birmingham had been able to defeat the minority 
clause in the Reform Act of 1877. 

Mr. Bright delivered a brief introductory speech, and began by 
contrasting the motives which had guided the t\YO great political 
parties in their legislative efforts, observing that to the Conservatives 
belonged shame and humiliation, and to the Liberals a very high 
degree of satisfaction and just pride, when they contemplated the 
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results of the last half-century of legislation and government in this 
country. He gave the Conservatives credit for the possession of a 
solid and permanent organisation, the strength of which was to be 
found in the landed interest, the Church, the military and legal pro- 
fessions, and in the publicans ; and said that unless the Liberal party 
organised themselves to advance their own cause and principles, the 
country would go back, and we might even lose some of the liberties 
we had gained. Touching upon the landed interest, Mr. Bright said 
that he did not advocate any system of legislation which would 
deprive anybody of a single acre of land, but the land should be 
divided a little more equally among the great body of the people ; 
and he objected to laws which created and maintained a monopoly 
in this matter. In speaking of the Church, Mr. Bright referred to 
the recent charge of the Bishop of Truro, in which he strongly 
advised the clergy upon the necessity for them to complete their 
organisation, so as to be the better able to contend with, and, if pos- 
sible to overcome Dissent in Cornwall, which was the most re- 
ligious county in England. Mr. Bright said he thought that was 
very strange, and proved beyond all question what a tendency there 
was in an Established Church to fight for the Church rather than for 
Christianity. In speaking of the Conservative party as being espe- 
cially opposed to a reform of the law, he said : ‘ The laws of this 
country, in their complexity, in their entanglement, in their costli- 
ness, are a disgrace to a civilised people. Two hundred years ago 
Cromwell, who was no bad judge of these things, said, “ The law of 
England is a tortuous and ungodly jumble.” But you might almost 
as well ask a spider to give up weaving his web or to destroy the 
web he has woven, as ask the great body of lawyers to consent to 
the simplification and purification of the law.’ Observing that Roch- 
dale had done its duty well since the year 1832, Mr. Bright added: 
' I recall to myself the names of the men who have had to speak in 
your voice in the House of Commons, and on every fitting occasion 
to promote the principles you hold dear — Fenton, Sharman Craw- 
ford, Miall, Cobden, and your present member, Mr. Potter. Let us 
then keep the flame alive. Let us, if we can, be as we have been in 
the past, an example to many other constituencies.’ 
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The right hon. gentleman then introduced Mr. Chamberlain, in 
very complimentary language, to the audience. After the lecture, 
votes of thanks were passed to the chairman and his colleague. Mr. 
Bright, in responding, alluding to observations which had been made 
as to the possibility of our being involved in war, said that the mem- 
bers of a Government which would go to war for such visionary 
objects as to prevent the passage of Russian fleets through the Dar- 
danelles were only fit to become inmates ‘of one of those public 
buildings in which are placed, for their own preservation, such of our 
unhappy fellow-creatures as had become bereaved of their reason.’ 
He further said that he agreed with Mr. Chamberlain that, save and 
except the question which was near at hand — the county franchise — 
there was no question which was so near to our prosperity, and our 
deliverance from many of the great depressions of trade, as the 
question of land reform. 

On the 19th of April, 1878, Mr. Bi'ight attended the annual Good 
Friday Conference of the Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire 
Sunday School Association at Rochdale. The assembly represented 
the teachers of nearly 500,000 children in the various Sunday schools 
of the district. The right hon. gentleman delivered an address, 
tracing the influence of the Sunday school upon the morals, manners, 
and education of the young. Having pointed out the effect which 
the establishment of Board schools was having upon religious teach- 
ing, he proceeded to argue that one of the special duties of a Sunday 
school teacher was to instil principles antagonistic to war of any kind, 
or on any pretext. He said the unanimous opinion of the Noncon- 
formist element in the country was against war ; and he reiterated 
his opinion that every object for which war was sometimes considered 
necessary could be obtained by peaceful negotiation. Mr. Bright 
thus forcibly concluded his address : — 

‘ If on Sunday last it had been put, or if on Sunday next it could be put, to all 
the Nonconformist Free Church congregations throughout Great Britain, whether it 
were the duty or the interest of this country to be* involved in war or not, I have no 
donbt whatsoever that throughout all those congregations, from Caithness to Cornwall, 
there would have been a universal and unanimous voice in favour of the preservation 
of peace. Lord Derby said not long ago that the greatest of British interests was 
peace. Can it be possible that the Christian men and women who afe engaged in 
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your holy work should not coincide with him in that view ? You are yourselves the 
ministers, humble but earnest, of the Prince of Peace. It is, therefore, within your 
calling, within your solemn duty, — even, it may be, your special duty on an occasion 
like this,— that you should express some feeling on this question ; and if there ascends 
from your heart a prayer to the throne of the Most High on behalf of your children 
and on behalf of your nation, let it be a prayer that He may turn the hearts of your 
rulers from thoughts of war, and bring them to sentiments of mercy and of peace. 
When I think of the illustrious lady who sits upon the throne of these realms, when 
I think how bright in the main are the annals of her reign — the one greatest blot 
upon them in our time, and until now, is the war of twenty-four years ago, — let us 
hope that our hearts may be spared the sorrow that must afflict us, and the record of 
her reign be spared the additional blot which would be cast upon it if again the blood 
of our countrymen should be shed in favour of a cause which no man can distinctly 
define or describe, and in pursuit of objects which no rational man in the world 
believes it is possible for arms to obtain.* 

With regard to the question of Free Trade and Protection, Mr. 
Bright has frequently expressed his surprise at the slow progress 
made in the United States in this matter. One of his most impor- 
tant letters on the subject was addressed to Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
of New York, on the 21st of January, 1879. ‘I do not think,’ he 
wrote, ‘that anything an Englishman could say would have any 
effect upon an American Protectionist. The man who possesses a 
monopoly by which he thinks he gains is not open to argument. It 
was so in this country forty years ago, and it is so with you now. 
It is strange that a people who put down slavery at an immense 
sacrifice are not able to suppress monopoly, which is but a milder 
form of the same evil. Under slavery, the man was seized and his 
labour was stolen from him, and the profit of it enjoyed by his 
master and owner. Under Protection, the man is apparently free, 
but he is denied the right to exchange the produce of his labour 
except with his countrymen, who offer him much less for it than the 
foreigner would give. Some portion of his labour is thus confis- 
cated. In our Protection days our weavers and artisans could not 
exchange with American flour. They exchanged with an English 
farmer, who gave them sometimes only half the quantity the 
American would have given them. Now your farmer is forbidden 
to trade with the Englishman, and must give to an American double 
the quantity of grain and flour for many articles he is constantly 
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requiring that he would give if your laws did not forbid his trade 
with England. A country may have democratic institutions, its 
Government may be republican, and based on a wide suffrage, and 
yet there may be no freedom to men for that which is the source of 
life and comfort. If a man’s labour is not free, if its exchange is 
not free, the man is not free ; and whether the law which enacts 
this restriction be the offspring of republican or autocratic govern- 
ment and power, it is equally evil, and to be condemned and with- 
stood by all who love freedom and understand what it is. Nations 
learn slowly — but they do learn ; and therefore I do not doubt that 
the time will come when trade will be as free as the winds, and 
when freedom of industry will do much to put down great armies 
and the peril and suffering of war.’ 

At the time of the Zulu war, and when affairs in the East also 
absorbed much attention, a letter was addressed to Mr. Bright on 
behalf of a Birmingham branch of a Workmen’s Peace Society, 
inquiring whether he would support a bill compelling the Crown 
and Government to consult Parliament before going to war ; whe- 
ther he would support the Beaconsfield Government in propos- 
ing the reduction of standing armies ; and whether he would sup- 
port an inquiry into the existing system of pensions, with a view to 
the abolition of such as those of the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Duke of Schomberg ; and also whether he was in favour of Mr. 
Macdonald’s Liability of Employers Bill, and a bill to shorten 
Parliaments. Mr. Bright replied as follows, in a letter dated March 
II, 1879: ‘I cannot say “Yes” or “No” to the questions you 
put to me. Any answers I could give to them would require 
explanation and more length of writing than I can put into an ordi- 
nary letter. I may say, however, that generally, I doubt not, my 
views are much in harmony with yours on the points you have 
named. With regard to the liabilities of employers, if I remember 
them correctly, I was willing to support the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the whole question. The bill then 
before the House seemed to me to require amendment. The pen- 
sions to which you refer should have been terminated by purchase 
long ago. Those perpetuail pensions should never be granted. I 
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think no Parliament should sit for more than five years ; probably 
three or four years would be a better term. With regard to the 
reduction of armies, it is ludicrous to think of supporting this 
Government in any attempt of the kind. The policy of this 
Government for three years past has made the reduction of armies 
less possible than it was before, and has been the cause of all the 
wars which have afflicted the world. During that period they have 
made needless war in Asia and Africa, and were a main cause of the 
great war in the east of Europe. I hope they have convinced the 
nation that Parliament does not exert a sufficient control over the 
disposition to go to war shown by the Ministers of the Crown. But 
it must be remembered that the Parliament has partaken largely of 
the guilt of the Administration. A better House of Commons must 
precede any of the good things which you are hoping for.’ 

Foreign affairs and our recent wars formed the burden of a great 
speech which Mr. Bright delivered in Birmingham on the loth of 
April, 1879, when the borough members addressed their constituents 
in the Town Hall. The right hon. gentleman began his speech by 
a regretful contrast between that and former meetings of the kind. 
At most of the previous meetings they could rejoice at the advancing 
progress of some great principle, or that some great principle had 
been established in some great act of beneficent legislation. But 
the most sanguine could not now find any cause for rejoicing or 
exultation. They had, in point of fact, not one single measure to 
point to which had been the result of the deliberations of the exist- 
ing Administration. ‘What the Ministers are doing is just this — 
nothing whatsoever that is useful at home, and everything that you 
can imagine that is mischievous abroad.’ Mr. Bright regretted that 
it had been the habit of English Governments in former years, as 
now, to neglect home affairs for foreign ; and he insisted that our 
policy abroad had always proved disastrous, and had been condemned 
by succeeding generations. The American war was a failure ; so 
was the war to prevent the « establishment of a republic in France ; 
so was the Crimean war. There was not a single thing that was 
obtained by the Treaty of Paris after the Crimean war that had not 
been surrendered and entirely given up. After bringing his retro- 
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spect down to the beginning of the late war between Russia and 
Turkey, * I believe,’ he said, ‘that war was only avoided last year 
by two causes— one was the moderation of Russia immediately after 
her triumph over Turkey ; the other was the course taken by the 
great Liberal party, by the Nonconformists specially as a great 
portion of that party, and by the foremost man among the statesmen 
of this country.’ 

When the cheering which followed this reference to Mr. Gladstone 
had subsided, Mr. Bright continued : ‘ There are men who even now, 
as they have done, I suppose, for years past, cavil at the position 
which Mr. Gladstone occupies. I shall say nothing in his defence, 
but the posterity of those who now slander him will be ashamed of 
the opinions and of the conduct of their forefathers. But though we 
have escaped war, we have had, as you know, fleets moving from 
the Mediterranean to the Black Sea, moving and menacing in many 
seas ; and we have had reserves called out, as if something dreadful 
was about to happen; and we have had the Indian troops — a thing 
almost unknown in our history — brought into the Mediterranean 
with a view of carrying on war against Russia ; and we have had 
votes of money which it was said would probably not be spent, but 
which was for the most part very suddenly and speedily spent ; and 
what has been the actual result Why, the result of the Crimean 
war, of the American and of the French war, was not more 
absurd and more discreditable. We have agreed to everything that 
Russia proposed, except that we have handed over Roumelia, 
which has been freed by Russia, to the odious government of the 
Turks.’ 

On the subject of Egypt Mr. Bright said : ‘ The bondholders in 
connection with the Khedive of Egypt may be put into two classes 
— the fools who lent the money, and the gamblers who have been 
speculating in it since. It is said that France has more fools and 
gamblers than we have in this matter, and that their Government is 
very anxious to force the Khedive to pay up to the French bond- 
holders. We, not liking that France should have a special interest 
there, go in also, although our Government does not care much 
about the English bondholder; but you observe our Government 
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allows one of its own officers to go there, and France sends an officer 
there ; and these two gentlemen offer to the Khedive to manage all 
his money affairs ; and the Khedive, like a great many people, does 
riot like this kind of transaction, and having read, as I dare say 
he did read, what Sir Stafford Northcote, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I think within the last month, said — that the Khedive 
had a right — that it was within his legal right — to get rid of those 
gentlemen — he has considered whether that was not a wise thing to 
do, and has dismissed them both very suddenly. Now I take the 
liberty of expressing the opinion upon this matter, that the whole 
thing from beginning to end has been a grievous and very stupid 
mistake, and that the going into partnership with France, or with 
any other country, in the management of affairs, whatever the country 
is, is almost sure to lead to great trouble, to irritation, and it may be 
to entire separation of feeling between two Governments and two 
countries,’ The proper thing for our Government to do would be to 
withdraw, and to allow the Khedive and his creditors to manage 
affairs as well as they could. 

Dealing next with the war in Afghanistan, Mr, Bright said he 
doubted whether there had ever been a war more deformed by false- 
ness and by dishonour. It was a war notoriously conducted for 
annexation — whether annexation of a portion or the whole of the 
country, none of us knew. As the result of the assumed defence 
of our Indian possessions, there was thrown upon the thirty-four 
millions of people in the United Kingdom the cost of the enormous 
burden we had undertaken in our scheme of controlling, reforming, 
defending, annexing, or advising for the whole ground from the Gulf 
of Venice and the Adriatic Sea, all round the Mediterranean to 
Egypt, to the Persian Gulf, through Persia to Afghanistan and the 
Himalayan Mountains, Mr, Bright next spoke upon our responsi- 
bilities in connection with India, but this portion of his speech we 
have dealt with elsewhere. As to the theory that a neutral zone 
was desirable between England and Russia in Asia, he said that he 
had told either Lord Clarendon or Lord Granville and the Duke 
of Argyll, when his opinion was asked on the subject some years 
ago, that he thought it would be better if the frontiers of the two 
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empires were conterminous. Observing that he had not assailed 
the Government, he said in conclusion — 

‘I leave them to the retribution which awaits them. They have played, in my 
view, falsely both with Parliament and with the country. They have wasted, and 
are now wasting, the blood and the treasure of our people. They have tarnished the 
mild reign of the Queen by needless war and slaughter on two continents, and by 
the menace of needless war in Europe ; they have soiled the fair name of England 
by subjecting and handing over the population of a province which had been freed 
by Russia, through war and treaty, to the cruel and the odious government of the 
Turk. And beyond this, they have shown, in my view, during an interval of five 
years through which they have been in possession of office and of power, that they 
are imbecile at home and turbulent and wicked abroad. I leave them to the judg- 
ment of the constituencies of the United Kingdom, to which they must speedily 
appeal, and to the heavy condemnation which impartial history will pronounce 
upon them.* 

This speech, with the later speeches of Mr. Gladstone, had much 
to do with rousing the feeling of the country against the ‘spirited’ 
foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration. 

Mr. Rice, editor of the North American Review, having written 
to Mr. Bright for his opinion as to the nature and extent of the 
allegedi movement in favour of Protection in England, the right hon. 
gentleman replied as follows early in June 1879 : — 

‘ I do not think there is any chance in this country of a return to the doctrine of 
Protection. We export everything but agricultural produce. To protect our manu- 
factures is manifestly impossible. P'roni anot]ir=ir cause the protection of our land 
produce is not more possible. Half our population exists on imported food. To 
limit this import by customs duties, in order to raise the price of home-grown food, 
is a proposition that cannot be entertained for one moment. Such a scheme offered 
to Parliament and the country would destroy any Government and any party. We 
are passing through a time of commercial depression. Its causes are apparent to 
those who examine and consider the facts of recent past years. But in times of 
trouble ignorant men seize upon unlikely and impossible propositions and schemes 
for relief. There is no special remedy for this malady. Time, patience, the working 
of natural laws, the avoidance and cessation of the excitement and half-madness of 
the past, and a general economy, will bring about a cure, not without some or much 
suffering, but withoiit failure. ,We adopted Free Trade in the year 1846. But our 
landowners and farmers, and multitudes of our people, did not comprehend the 
principles we taught, and now a new generation is on the stage, ill-acquainted even 
with the facts of forty years ago. There has beeif no great distress since our Corn 
Law was abolished; and now, when trouble has come for a time, some of the 
sufferers, and some of the quack doctors who are always reafly to prescribe for the 
public, cry out for Protection, as if we never tried it before, and as if it had been found 
a specific in other countries. There is no danger of our going back to .Protection. 
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The present trouble will pass away. It has been aggravated by the evil policy of our 
Government ; and that also will pass away ; and the simpletons who are looking for 
relief to an exploded doctrine and practice will relapse into that silence and obscurity 
which become them. It is a grief to me that your people do not yet see their way to 
a more moderate tariff. They are doing wonders unequalled in the world’s history in 
paying off their national debt. A moderate tariff, I should think, would give you a 
better revenue, and by degrees you might approach a more civilised system. What 
can be more strange than for your great free country to build barriers against that 
commerce which is everywhere the handmaid of freedom and of civilisation? I 
should despair of the prospects of mankind if I did not believe that before long the 
intelligence of your people would revolt against the barbarism of your tariff. The 
world looks to you for example in all forms of freedom. As to commerce, the great 
civiliser, shall it look in vain ? ’ 

Two or three months after penning this letter, Mr. Bright took 
another opportunity of demolishing various fallacies in connection 
with Protection, as well as certain erroneous notions respecting his 
own attitude and that of his fellow-agitators against the Corn Laws. 
Mr. William Russell, a working man in Glasgow, who described 
himself as having been an enthusiastic member of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, having written to Mr. Bright asking his opinion as to the 
existing widespread depression in trade, the right hon. gentleman 
replied as follows : — 

‘You say that in our agitation, now nearly forty years ago, we urged that a 
necessary consequence of Corn Law repeal would be that “war would cease, and 
that there would be no more commercial and agricultural depression.” We never 
said this. We said that Free Trade greatly tends to promote peace between nations, 
and that commercial depression caused by the Corn Laws on the occasion of every 
bad harvest would be prevented. Before 1846, and during the thirty years of Corn 
Law, there were five or six Parliamentary Committees on agricultural distress ; during 
more than thirty years of free imports of corn, until this session, there has been no 
such Committee appointed or asked for ; and now all sensible men know that the 
Commission to be appointed is a mere delusion, held out to cajole the farmers. 
War has not ceased. We made the Russian war in 1854, and since then the arma- 
ments of Europe have much more than doubled. Free trade — imports of corn — 
cannot make Englishmen or Scotchmen sensible or moral. But with regard to 
France, every man must know that our relations with France have been much more 
friendly since Mr. Cobden’s treaty came into force ; and that now we are on most 
friendly “terms with the nation with whom in past times we have most frequently 
contended on the battle-field. As to Germany and its tariff, its military expenditure 
demands more taxes, and by offering higher duties to her manufacturers, higher taxes 
are made less unwelcome to many of her people. I am not aware of any movement 
towards Protection in Italy, or Belgium, or France, In France the cause of Free 
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Trade is far more powerful now than at any former period. America has had her 
tremendous civil war ; but for that and her enormous debt, Protection would have 
been dead and buried long ago ; and nobody surely expected or said that the repeal 
of our Corn Law could make or prevent a civil war on the great question of slavery 
in the United States! Why don’t you and your friends ask why American com- 
mercial distress has been much deeper and more prolonged than our own? Yet 
America has all the good which Protection can give her. We are suffering from 
many bad harvests at home ; from famines and poverty in India and China ; from 
depression in North and South America ; from like suffering in Germany j from war 
in the east of Europe ; and from the extravagance and inflation of the years preced- 
ing the present bad times. And, after all, our people as a whole suffer infinitely less 
than in the three years from 1839 to 1842 ; and our farm labourers, who were to be 
specially ruined, are receiving nearly double the wages, and of that which wages can 
buy, than they received in the three years to which I have referred. If you use your 
faculties as well now as you did in the days of the Free Trade contest, you will not 
doubt the wisdom of our present policy.’ 

On the subject of Canadian policy Mr. Bright wrote the following 
letter, dated Rochdale, August 16, 1879, to a gentleman in New 
York ; ‘ The policy of the Canadian Government seems to me 
injurious to the inhabitants of the Dominion, and, if persisted in, will 
be fatal to its connection with the mother-country. To shut out the 
manufactures of England is bad enough, but at the same time to 
seek to borrow money from her on a guarantee for a loan is a scheme 
and a policy so impudent that it cannot succeed. The great railway 
project of Canada can only add to the debt of Canada, and this can 
only cause heavier taxes, and will be made the excuse for still higher 
protective duties on imports ; so that England’s generous but foolish 
help to the colony, if further given, will tend directly to cripple the 
trade between them. 1 believe the present policy of the Canadian 
Government is inflicting a wound on the union between the colony 
and England from which, if it be not speedily reversed, great 
changes must come. I watch the progress of the Protection malady 
in the States and Canada with great interest. 1 cannot think it will 
continue very long.’ 

The restless and meddlesome policy of the Beaconsfleld Govern- 
ment in Asia and the east of Europe, which for ^ome time had 
apparently received the approbation of the country, began to be 
appreciated at its real value by the autumn of 1 879. There is not 
an Administration in the history of the country since the time of 

44 
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Walpole which so wantonly, and without reason, outraged the senti- 
ments of the great mass of the people of England, as did Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government in the years extending from 1875 to the 
beginning of the year 1880. At last the people began to awake 
from their nightmare. They asked themselves whether it had been 
a worthy exchange — that of the dismissal of Mr. Gladstone, the 
greatest commercial and domestic Minister that England has ever 
seen, for Lord Beaconsfield, who had only a so-called enterprising 
foreign policy to fall back upon, that policy being framed according 
to circumstances and not to conviction, — framed in the most hap- 
hazard and fortuitous manner. The Government found at last that 
the sands were shifting under them, and that a great effort must be 
made to retain their waning popularity. After much cogitation, 
what did they do They decided to beard the Opposition in one of 
their most powerful quarters. 

The situation being regarded as critical, it was deemed advisable 
that Lord Salisbury should go down to Manchester, with the double 
object of showing that the Government was not afraid to appeal to 
the country in one of the greatest of Liberal strongholds, and also 
of expounding the chief doctrines of the Conservative creed. After 
much Tory skirmishing elsewhere, on the 17th and i8th of October, 
accordingly, Lord Salisbury appeared at the Pomona Gardens, 
Manchester. The demonstration was heralded for weeks before- 
hand, and the very fact that the Tories dared to invest one of the 
great Liberal strongholds, drew together many thousands of persons 
who were considered to sympathise with the Conservative demon- 
stration, but who in reality were not the least in harmony with it. 
Lord Salisbury spoke at length upon his Circular concerning the 
San Stefano Treaty, and its purpose of resisting Russian encroach- 
ment. He said nothing, however, to indicate what course the 
Government meant to take in consequence of the new turn of affairs 
in Afghanistan. He described the new alliance between Austria 
and Germany as ‘ glad tidings of great joy.’ 

The vast assemblage in the Pomona Gardens was estimated by 
the managers of the meeting at from 150,000 to 200,000. It led 
to a great counterblast on the part of the Liberals. Although the 
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Conservatives had been preparing for weeks, the Liberal gfathering 
which took place only a week later — that is, on the 25th — was said 
by journals not favourable to the Liberal cause to have appeared 
a larger one than that organised by the Tories. Mr, R. N. Philips, 
M.P., presided at the meeting held in the large hall, and a number 
of Liberal members were on the platform. A resolution condemn- 
ing the Government for its neglect of necessary domestic legislation, 
and for ‘ the arrogant, pretentious duplicity and incompetence of its 
foreign policy,’ was adopted. The Marquis of Hartington (who on 
the previous day had replied in detail to Lord Salisbury’s defence 
of his Circular) now made a brief speech, in which he drew a 
contrast between the present and the late Administrations, and 
declared that when the time came the Liberals would not be afraid 
to appeal to the country upon the ground of any comparison that 
might be made. 

But the chief duty of the day, as regards the condemnation of 
Tory policy and the defence of the Liberal programme, fell upon 
Mr. Bright. On rising to speak, he had a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion, The audience rose, a band behind the platform struck up 
‘ The Fine Old English Gentleman,’ and several verses of the song 
were sung by the audience. Afterwards the cheering was again 
and again renewed. In the outset there was some little disturbance 
in the vast audience, arising from the fact that all present could not 
see the speaker. This feeling was expressed by one of the right 
hon. gentleman’s admirers, who called out, ‘ They want to look at 
you, John!’ This voice crying in the wilderness led to another 
general demonstration of applause, and when order had been some- 
thing like restored the orator proceeded. 

Mr. Bright replied at length to Lord Salisbury’s attack on the 
Free Trade legislation of thirty years back, and gave an eloquent 
summary of the’ questions that would come before the country at 
the general election, ‘ When Sir Robert Peel came into office in 
the year 1841, and when he began in to amepd the tariff, he 
found a list of duties I dare say longer than this paper, beginning 
with corn at the top, and going down to something which was called 
“ divi-divi.” (Laughter.) I recollect that when the word “divi- 
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divi” was pronounced in the House of Commons, there was a 
universal looking at one another among the members. Nearly 
everybody laughed, and everybody admitted that he had never 
heard of it before. But our tariff was so minute, the net was so 
fine and the meshes were so small, that scarcely anything could 
pass it. Corn was kept out, the millions of quarters that we 
wanted, and “divi-divi” was subject to a considerable duty. 
(Laughter.) According to the doctrines of Lord Salisbury, what 
would he and his party have done at that time ? They would 
have begun with “ divi-divi ” — (laughter and cheers) ; and if it 
had not been for the Anti-Corn-Law League, and the occasional, 
the growing, and the inevitable famine, they would not have 
arrived at the article of corn even to this day.’ (Cheers.) 

The vastness of his audience seemed almost to overcome 
Mr. Bright at the commencement of his speech, but as he 
proceeded his voice regained all its old power, and penetrated 
to every corner of the great hall. Remarkably incisive were his 
attacks upon the Government and its leading members. Lord 
Beaconsfield he described as ‘the man who, of all others, with 
the most bitter invective, with the most audacious insinuations, 
with the most violent slanders, did his very utmost to injure 
and to destroy the character of Sir Robert Peel.’ Lord Salisbury 
he described as ‘the man who has prostrated his intellect to 
the Premier in the hope of purchasing a succession that may 
never come.’ Speaking of the attempt to force England into 
a war with Russia, Mr. Bright, in a comprehensive indictment, 
declared that ‘ there were criminals at head-quarters, fools and 
imbeciles among the people, and baseness enough amongst the 
proprietors and the writers of some newspapers, to give for 
a time a semblance of popularity to the madness and the guilt 
of such a war.’ 

On the question of Free Trade and Reciprocity, Mr. Bright 
observed, with ^regard to "the opponents of Free Trade : ‘They say 
that “Free Trade is not so good as we thought, and Prote(Xion is 
not so bad as we thought; and if the Protectionists, of foreign 
countries' will not follow our course, we will go back from our course 
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and adopt the course they have pursued.” That is what Protec- 
tionists and Reciprocity-mongers say. (Laughter and cheers.) And 
there is another thing they say — that we promised that all other 
nations would immediately become Free-traders, which is not true — 
(hear, hear) — and they argue falsely and foolishly that because other 
nations to a large extent still maintain the principles of Protection, 
therefore our course is to a large extent proved to have been wrong. 
May I just explain for one moment what is the difference ? They 
say, “ Foreign nations have taken up your penny postage ; the great 
measure recommended by Sir Rowland Hill is one which Europe and 
all the civilised world have adopted.” And they say, “All Europe 
and the civilised world have adopted your system of railways.” 
What is the difference.^ Just this — that nobody had any interest 
in paying one shilling for a letter when he could have it carried for 
a penny. Nobody had any interest in going in an old slow coach 
at a high price when he could go in the railway train five times as 
fast for one-fifth of the cost.’ 

The right hon. gentleman next contrasted the work achieved 
by Mr. Disraeli’s Government and the great Administration of 
Mr. Gladstone, with its Irish reforms, its abolition of purchase, &c. 
He also asked — ‘ If the Zulu war had been brought before the 
House of Commons ; if the Afghan war, with its fraud and its 
slaughter, and its chaos over that region, had been brought before 
the House of Commons ; if it had been submitted to the House of 
Commons that we should go to war with Russia upon this single 
question — for that was the whole question at last — whether Bulgaria 
should all be free, or whether a part of it should be free and a 
portion less free — does any man here, whatever he may think of 
the Tory party and the mechanical majority in the House — does 
any man here believe that the Tory party would have, by distinct 
vote in the House of Commons, plunged the country into any one 
of these wars ?’ (‘ No,’ and cheers.) 

In conclusion, Mr. Bright called for worthier men to be placed 
at the head of affairs ; and this was his peroration : — 

‘ We have heard latel7 a great deal of “ Imperial policy ” and of a “ great emlttre.” 
These are phrases which catch the ignorant and unwary. Since this.Govemuent 
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came into office your great empire— upon the map — has grown much greater. They 
have annexed the islands of Fiji — (laughter) — they have annexed also the country of 
the Transvaal in South Africa, which is said to be as large as France. They have 
practically annexed the land of the Zulus, also in South Africa; and they have 
practically annexed — for it is now utterly disorganised, and they seem to be left alone 
to repair, if it is possible, the mischief they have made — they have practically 
annexed Afghanistan. They have added also to your dominions the island of Cyprus, 
in the Mediterranean — (laughter) — and they have incurred enormous, incalculable 
responsibilities in Egypt and Asia Minor. All these add to the burdens, not of the 
empire — just listen to this — they add to the burdens, not of the empire in Canada or 
Australia— all these colonies have nothing to do as a rule with these things — they add 
to the burdens, not of the empire, but of the 34,000,000 people who inhabit Great 
Britain and Ireland. We take the burden and we pay the charge. This policy may 
lend a seeming glory to the Crown, and may give scope for patronage, and promotion, 
and pay, and pensions to a limited and favoured class ; but to you, the people, it 
brings expenditure of blood and treasure, increased debt and taxes, and added risks 
of war in every quarter of the globe. 

‘ Look on our position for one moment. You have to meet the competition of 
other countries ; your own race on the American continent are your foremost rivals. 
Nobody denies that, I believe. They are fifty millions now, and happily for them 
they have not yet bred a Beaconsfield or a Salisbury — (laughter and cheers) — to mis- 
direct their policy and to waste their resources. (Loud cheers.) If at some distant 
period, it may be centuries remote, an Englishman — one of that great English nation 
which is now so rapidly peopling the American continent — if such an Englishman 
should visit and explore the sources of his race, and the decayed and ruined home of 
his fathers, he may exclaim, ‘‘How are the mighty fallen ! Whence comes this great 
ruin ? ” And the answer will be, that in the councils of the England of the past — I 
pray that it may not be said in the days of a virtuous Queen — wisdom and justice 
were scorned, and ignorance, and passion, and vain-glory directed her policy and 
wielded her power. ^ (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

We turn from this speech, which had a great effect upon the 
public mind at the time, to one of a totally different character. 

About a week later — that is, on the 31st of October, Mr. Bright 
spoke at a conversazione given by the Mayor of Birmingham to 
the school teachers of that town. He referred to the work of the 
religious and secular teacher, and contended that the influence of 
the latter was infinitely greater than that of the former. It was not, 
however, mere book-learning that made a man a wise citizen, and 
he appealed to the teacheiu of Birmingham to set an example to the 
country of what^ could be done by developing the nobler traits of 
human nature, such as gentleness, uprightness, and unselfishness. 
Referring to the complaints of extravagant expenditure cm educa- 
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tion, Mr. Bright said he ‘would have nothing done for ostentation 
or for show ; but whatever could be done to make education real, 
to raise the character of our population, and exalt the sentiment of 
the people, — whatever could be done by the expenditure of money 
and the devotion and the earnest efforts of good men and good 
women, like the five hundred or six hundred he saw before him, 
that he would do and have done.’ 

One other address, and that an important one, delivered by Mr. 
Bright in 1879, reniains to be dealt with. On the 18th of December 
he attended a banquet given to Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., on his 
return to Rochdale after a visit to the United States. After dwell- 
ing at some length on the vastness of the territory and resources of 
the United States, Mr. Bright said it might be asked, ‘What has 
this great nation done ?’ Well, they had done a good many things. 
They had built within the last fifty years not less than 80,000 miles 
of railway. They had during the last twenty years overthrown 
the gigantic and intolerable evil of slavery, at an enormous cost of 
blood and of treasure ; and in the doing of it they had built up a 
very large public debt. But the moment the war was over they 
disbanded their armies ; they set themselves steadily to raise 
their taxes and their revenues ; they began to pay off their debt, 
and in thirteen or fourteen years they had paid off more than a 
hundred and fifty millions of debt, and by improving their credit by 
these payments, so that they could borrow more cheaply, they had 
reduced the amount of interest payable by the Government to those 
who had lent them money by an amount not less than eighteen 
millions a year. Mr. Bright continued as follows : — 

‘ There is, no doubt, a great difference between the United States and countries 
in Europe^ with the exception of one great country — 1- ranee. ”1 hey differ from us 
in sobriety. It is quite true Mr. Potter said he only saw four drunken people in 
America. Well, but he did not see one emperor. Call it empress or king or queen, 
or imperial or royal,— these institutions are not the foremost in America; and 1 have 
no doubt where men are not intelligent enough and moral enough to maintain a 
Government like they have in the United States, .they may in some particulars still 
possess great benefits. I think that Mr. Shaweross or Mr. Pofter, or both perhaps, 
said that they had no great army. There are persons who gome to England firom 
Germany, France, and Russia who are surprbed, and perhaps delighted, tos find so 
few soldiers here compared with some of the European nations. In America they 
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disbanded their great army of a million of men; they have now a force of about 
25,000 men. It is not maintained for the purpose of war abroad — ^nor is it main- 
tained for the purpose of suppressing liberty at home ; and yet there is no cotititry 
which is more universally respected throughout the globe than the United States ai 
America ; and there is no country where, on the whole, the laws are better obsen^ 
and order more steadily maintained. Another thing in which they differ from os is 
this : they have, as I believe, almost no political treaties. Washington, their first great 
President, advised them to have no political treaties, — commercial treaties if you like, 
as much trade as you can have with all countries. They have not followed his advice 
in that so much as I should like ; but in regard to political treaties, in the main they 
have followed his advice; and yet I believe there is no country with whom other 
countries are more friendly at this moment than the United States.’ 

They had no bishops, and no great favoured Church organisation, 
but he (Mr. Bright) did not commiserate them in that. They had 
also no land monopoly ; they had not preferred, as we have preferred 
in this country, to maintain a thousand great houses and great pro- 
perties, when we might have had hundreds of thousands of comfort- 
able and happy homesteads adorning the land. 

Mr. Bright nevertheless admitted that the American tariff was 
‘ barbarous ; ’ but it was not long since we had a tariff as bad as the 
United States, and we had a tariff that actually starved our people. 
Their tariff did nothing of the kind. They had so much food that 
they were sending it over here by hundreds of shiploads, and their 
people did not feel their tariff with the sort of pressure in every 
household that we felt our tariff in this country ; and therefore the 
hostility to it, and the desire to get rid of it or amend it, was not so 
keen and universal as it was in this country before our Corn Laws 
were abolished. The Americans, however, were a people of great 
common sense, and he believed that before long the farmers through- 
out the Union would find that the protection under which they sell 
everything in the cheapest and buy everything in the dearest market 
was a system they would no longer support. He did not hope much 
from the conviction of the Protectionists themselves, but he trusted 
to the great heart and the great mind of the American nation., Mr. 
Bright concluded by saying what a grand thing it would be if 
England and all her colonies and dependencies indudipg the 
colonies of the United States — attaining altogether to a population 
of nearly, four hundred millions, would adopt the principle of Free 
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Trade, and set that great example to the world which the world 
before long must inevitably follow. The influence on the rest of 
mankind would be enormous. * With the fall of tariffs by the union 
of peoples through Free Trade between nations, — with the fall of 
tariffs, I say, we shall find also that there will be a fall of the 
military system which now oppresses all the nations of the earth, 
and which even in this country, in my opinion, dishonours and 
rejects the Christianity which we profess.’ 

We have now reached the close of that remarkable series of 
addresses which Mr. Bright has delivered in recent years upon 
political, social, and educational questions. There is no one, be he 
a supporter or be he an opponent of the right hon. gentleman, who 
will not, in following these addresses, have discovered much material 
for thought, and it may be some ideas, which, if translated into 
action, would redound to the advantage and the glory of our 
common country. 

In closing this chapter we record with regret a heavy domestic 
calamity which befell Mr. Bright in the year 1878, by the death of 
his wife. Mrs. Bright died suddenly, on the 13th of May, at their 
residence of One Ash. On the previous day she was in her usual 
state of health, and attended the meeting at the Friends’ chapel. 
On the morning of the 1 3 th she was seized with apoplexy, became 
instantly unconscious, and died in a ffiw minutes. Mr. Bright was 
in London at the time, but a telegram being immediately sent to 
him, he arrived at Rochdale in the evening. On the day succeeding 
Mrs. Bright’s death Her Majesty the Queen sent a telegram from 
Windsor Castle to Rochdale, expressing her deep sympathy with 
Mr. Bright in his bereavement. Expressions of sympathy also 
poured in from all quarters upon Mr. Bright, and from many public 
bodies. 

Mrs. Bright’s remains were interred in the burial-ground of the 
Friends’ meeting-house, Rochdale, on the i6th of May. In addi- 
tion to the family and friends, Messrs. Bright’s workpeople attended 
the funersd. As the coffin was borne to the grave it was followed by 
the moiimers, at the head of whom was Mr. Bright, with his youngest 
son on one side, and his sister, Mrs. M'Laren, on the other. The 
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Friends have no regularly appointed burial service, the last sad 
offices for the dead being spontaneously performed. The interment 
on this occasion was touchingly simple. Precisely at noon the body 
was lowered into its final resting-place. The coffin, on which were 
placed three floral wreaths, bore a memorial tablet, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Margaret Elizabeth Bright, died 1 3th May, 1878, aged 58 years.* 
As the body descended the sobs of some of the mourners were very 
audible. One who witnessed the melancholy ceremony states that 
Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, barrister, of London, in a voice indistinct from 
emotion, delivered — not a prayer over the dead, whose life was a, 
closed book in the keeping of her Maker — but words of consolation 
to the living. Meanwhile Mr. Bright was so overcome with emotion 
that he clasped his son round the neck and leaned upon him for 
support. Mr. W. E. Turner, of Liverpool, gave utterance to the 
thought which the occasion inspired, taking several passages of 
Scripture for his theme. Mr. Bright then walked to the edge of 
the grave, and looked down upon the coffin with that lingering look 
which marks the reluctance of the bereaved finally to part with the 
beloved dead. The assembly afterwards retired into the meeting- 
house, where further exhortation and prayer were offered, and finally 
the whole of those present engaged in silent prayer. 

The sympathy expressed with Mr. Bright in his profound sorrow 
was most widespread, extending as well through the ranks of his 
political antagonists as through those of his more immediate friends 
in private and public life. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

MR. BRIGHT AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Letter from President Hayes to Mr. Bright : Invitation to Visit the United States. — 

Mr. Bright’s Reply. 

OR many years there was an almost universal desire 
on the part of American citizens that Mr. Bright 
should visit the United States, where he would as- 
suredly have received such a welcome as has rarely 
been accorded to any statesman by any people. 

The visit, however, was never paid ; but in connection with this 
matter, and as an interesting sequel to Chapter XIX., we are enabled 
to publish the following hitherto unpublished correspondence between 
the late President of the United, States and Mr. Bright. The first 
letter, from President Hayes, is as follows : — 

‘Executive Mansion, Washington, 
July 14, 1879. 

‘ My dear Sir, — The people of this country have from time to 
time indulged the hope. that your public duties at home might admit 
of your paying a visit to this kindred nation across the sea, and that 
your personal inclinations might not dissuade you from gratifying 
this hope. I need not say that at any time this many years your 
eminence in the public life of your own country would have ensured 
you a most cordial reception from our people. It will not, I am sure, 
seem either unnatural or displeasihg to you that this title to our 
respect should be heightened by the appreciation of the great value 
to us of your opinions and their courageous maintenance*during the 
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$tress upoii our Constitution and free Government, through nrhidi 
we have now, it may be hoped, completely passed. 

* I trust that an impression I have received that you are now 

entertaining the purpose of making this visit is well founded. It 
will give Mrs. Hayes and myself the greatest pleasure to receive you 
as our guest at Washington, at such time and as long as may com- 
port with your own comfort and convenience; and you will find in 
all parts of the country a disposition to make your stay with us in 
all respects agreeable to your own wishes in respect to the measure 
and the modes of our hospitality. — I am, my dear Sir, very truly 
yours, ‘R. B. Hayes. 

‘ The Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.’ 

The following was Mr. Bright’s reply to this invitation : — 

‘One Ash, Rochdale, 

August 14, 1879. 

‘ My dear Sir, — I have received your very kind letter of the 
14th of July. The delay in acknowledging the receipt of it, and in 
replying to it, has arisen from my wish not to write hastily what 
might be an unexpected, if not an ungracious, answer. 

‘I regret very much that I have not in years that are gone 
visited the United States ; my public occupations and the circum- 
stances or conditions of my home life have interfered with my 
wishes, and I have not been able to cross the Atlantic. And now, 
when your letter reaches me, I feel unable to avail myself of your 
great kindness, and to accept the great honour you offer me. I 
seem to have reached the age when voyages and travel have not 
only lost their charm, but are become burdensome even to the 
thought, and when I dare not undertake to meet the expressions of 
goodwill which. I am assured would await me froth my friends in 
your country. I have suffered much during the past year from 
the heaviest of all domestic bereavements, and I have lost, for a 
time at least, the spirit and the energy which are needful to make 
a visit to America' useful or pleasant. 

* You refer to the course I took during the great trial through 
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which your country passed from i860 to 1865. I was anxious that 
your continent should be the home of freedom, and that, as respects 
your country and my own, although we are two nations, we should 
be <Mily one people. Hence I rejoice now in your union, your 
freedom, and your growing influence and prosperity. 

‘I know not if I may ever visit your great country ; I should 
be sanguine now to expect it But whether I do or not, I shall 
ever feel grateful for the kindness shown to me by so many of her 
people, and for the unexpected honour which your letter has conferred 
upon me. 

* May I thank Mrs. Hayes and yourself for the invitation to be 
your guest at Washington, and deeply regret that I am not able to 
accept the hospitality you so kindly offer me. 

‘ Wishing you all success and honour in your great office, — I am, 
with profound respect, very sincerely yours, 

‘John Bright. 

‘ The Hon. R. B. Hayes, 

The President, Washington, U.S.A.’ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES’-! 87 5-80, 

Mr. Gladstone’s Temporary Retirement from the Liberal Leadership. — Lord Hart^ 
ington elected as his Successor. — The Session of 1875. — Dr. Kenealy and the 
Tichborne Claimant. — Speech of Mr. Bright. — Dr. Kenealy’s Motion against the 
Judges. — A Singular Division. — Mr. Bright on the Burials Bill. — The Prince of 
Wales’s Visit to India. — The Irish Franchise. — Elementary Education. — Women’s 
Suffrage. — The Sunday Liquor Traffic in Ireland. — The County Franchise. — Mr. 
Bright on Parliamentary Reporting — Capital Punishment. — On Indian Famines. 
— Settlement of the Burials Question. — The Management of King Edward the 
Sixth’s Grammar-School, Birmingham. — Indian Debate in 1879. — Bright 
Clauses in the Irish Land Act. — Mr. Bright on Agricultural Depression. — Motion 
on the Irish Franchise in 1880. — Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Local Option Resolution. 

HORTLY before the opening of the session of 1875, 
Mr. Gladstone retired from the leadership of the 
Liberal party — though happily the retirement was 
only of a temporary character. Mr. Gladstone’s 
decision, which naturally caused great regret to the 
party, was made known to Earl Granville in a letter dated the 1 2th 
of January. There were many who regarded it as a stupendous 
misfortune that Mr. Gladstone should thus retire from the service 
of the country which owed to him more than to any man living, 
and at least as much as to any Premier in her constitutional history. 
Warm tributes of sympathy and regard were paid to him on all 
hands ; and the press, with remarkable unanimity, deplored his 
decision, while not challenging his right to spend the closing years 
of his life as he wished. 

I 

The Liberals were considerably embarrassed in their choice 
of a leader, for there tyere many statesmen of the second rank 
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who had perhaps almost equal claims to the post. Various names 
were mentioned, but those whose qualifications were most widely 
canvassed were Lord Hartington and Mr. Forster. A meeting 
of Liberal members was held at the Reform Club, on the 3rd of 
February, for the purpose of electing Mr. Gladstone’s successor. 
Before this date, however, Mr. Forster had formally declined the 
candidature. All difficulties were consequently removed out of the 
way. At the meeting Mr. C. P. Villiers proposed, and Mr. Samuel 
Morley seconded, the election of the Marquis of Hartington. The 
motion having been adopted unanimously. Lord Frederick Cavendish 
responded for his brother; and Mr. Bright, who was chairman of 
the meeting, passed a warm and hearty eulogiun- upon the new 
Liberal leader. 

There were one or two singular episodes in the session of 
1875 in connection with the notoriou'^ Tichborne Claimant and his 
advocate, Dr. Kenealy Having bce» ide.cted for Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Dr. Kenealy appearec lu re iioube for the purpose of taking his 
seat. He was unaccompanied, however, by two other members, as 
is always the case upon the introduction of a new member, and after 
some discussion this foimality was waived. He had not been long 
in the House before he brought forward a number of notices, ques- 
tions, and petitions having referencf- to the Tichborne trial. One 
of these, called the Prittleweil petition, not only prayed for a free 
pardon for ‘ that unhappy nobleman now languishing in prison,’ but 
contained direct charges of unfairness against the three judges and 
abuse of the Speaker. Mr. Disraeli moved the dismissal of the 
petition ; but some members were for treating it with contempt. 
Under great pressure. Dr. Kenealy rose, and said that, having given 
the notice, he was only waiting to be supported by more petitions 
from the country before bringing forward a definite motion against 
the judges. 

Mr. Bright, who had acted in a friendly spirit towards Dr. 
Kenealy since his entry into the HouSe, now dejivered a severe 
philippic against the hon. member. He said^ that his present 
course could not be tolerated. • ‘ The hon. gentleman,’ he observed, 
‘has no right to come down to the House and give a notice 
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of this character, to remove it to some other day, then to some 
other day, and after that to let it remain on the paper without 
any day being fixed, and then to leave London to visit towns 
and other parts of the country, and there to make his state- 
ment of the question — I will not say to inflame the minds of 
the people of this country, I will not say to make charges 
which are false — I will say rather to make statements which 
he believes it his duty to make. It is not right to make such 
statements — I will not say to defame, but to charge eminent 
judges with unfairness, and to create in the mind of the people 
a belief that men upon their trial before the judges and a jury 
of this country cannot hope for fair, complete, and open justice. 
I say he has no right to do that, and to leave a notice of that 
kind on the paper week after week and month after month ; 
and I think the House ought to insist that a question of this 
nature, upon which so much hangs— a question as to the judg- 
ment of the House upon the character of eminent judges— 
ought not to be left undecided. The House ought to take 
some steps by which it shall either be adjudged or got rid of 
for ever. I think the lion, member fpr Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
made a manly declaration. He made an appeal to the hon. 
member for Stoke which he cannot disregard.’ Amidst general 
cheering from both sides of the House, Mr. Bright continued: 
‘ I protest against this question being left over. If the hon. 
member had given notice that he was about to bring a vote 
of censure against a member of the Government, the First 
Minister would say, “ This cannot be allowed to remain week 
after week. It must be decided. The Government enjoys 
the confidence of the House or it does not.” But it seems to 
me even more important if you have three of the most eminent 
judges of the land, and heap upon them charges of the most 
grave character. I say that the man who makes those charges, 
and who hesitatgs to come forward and, to the best of his power, 
substantiate them, at any rate will have no right to say any- 
thing against the judges ; for, however evil may be their character^ 
I suspect' his will not bear examination. I conclude by saying— 
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and I say it with no unfriendliness to the hon. member for Stoke — 
I think I have a fair right to appeal to him to answer my question, 
and to state to the House whether it is his intention immediately, 
or on the first convenient day — and I hope the House will be 
ready to make way 'for him — to bring this matter before the 
House, so that it may be fairly discussed ; for I am at least 
as anxious as he is that justice should be done, and that the 
great mass of the people of this country, whether they take his 
view or the view of the majority of this House, should have 
another opportunity of correcting their opinion, and of coming, 
it may be, to a just decision upon a question which has excited 
so many of them.’ 

Driven to bay. Dr. Kenealy was at length forced to bring the 
question to an issue, and this he did on the 23d of April, in the 
shape of a motion for the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the conduct of the trial at bar of the Tichborne case. 
The mover, after going into the details of the case, especially attacked 
Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn, charging him with misbehaviour so 
gross as to necessitate a new trial in the interests of truth and 
justice. The Attorney-General replied to Dr. Kenealy, showing 
that he had entirely failed to make out a case for a Royal Commis- 
sion. Mr. Disraeli described the affair as ‘altogether an absurd, 
preposterous, and most flimsy business.’ It was Mr. Bright, how- 
ever, who most completely exploded the hon. member’s charges. 
He went into the merits of the case on which the Claimant was 
convicted, and by a straightforward but pitiless and irresistible logic 
showed how weak was the defeitce, and how inevitable the conclu- 
sion that the Claimant was a rank impostor. ‘It is a great public 
injury,’, he observed, ‘it is a great wrong, that gentlemen of educa- 
tion, and occupying the position of members of this House, should 
seek to convince persons who could not by any possibility have had 
so good an opportunity of judging of the matter as the judges and 
jury whose conduct is condemned, — I say'it is a gre^t evil to teach 
such persons what I believe to be utterly untrue, that the judges 
were partial and corrupt, and that the jury were mistaken in the 
view which they took. Sir, I can take no such view. I cJfin take 
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no part in such conduct I would uphold the institutions of this 
country, in the main, as they exist with regard to the administra- 
tion of justice ; I think the poorest in the land has at least as great 
an interest in that being done as the richest in the land ; and it is 
because I think this that I cannot for a moment think of giving my 
vote in favour of the proposition of the hon. member for Stoke.’ 

The division which followed is probably unparalleled in the 
annals of the House of Commons. The motion was rejected by 
433 votes against i, — Dr. Kenealy’s solitary supporter being Major 
O’Gorman. The hon. member’s co-teller was Mr. Whalley, as 
ardent an admirer of and a believer in the Claimant as he was a 
hater of the Pope. 

During this session Mr. Bright spoke on the occasion of the 
second reading of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill. He pointed 
out that all persons had a right to use the parochial burying-ground 
when their friends came to be buried. These grounds were the 
property of the parish — they were plots of ground in which the 
parishioners generally had a pecuniary interest. But those who 
dissented from the Church could only be buried in the parish grave- 
yard upon certain conditions. They must have a certain service 
read over them, or none at all. He asked why this test should be 
imposed upon one-half of the population. They had abolished 
tests for holding offices, and many other tests — then why adhere 
to this ? — for it was no other than a test. Having described the 
simple burial service of the Friends, where any one was allowed to 
pray or to offer a word of exhortation if he felt it his duty to do so, 
Mr. Bright said ; ‘ But if this were done in one of your graveyards 
— if, for example, such a thing were done there, and a member of 
my sect, or a Baptist, an Independent, or a Wesleyan came to be 
interred in one of your graveyards, and if some God-fearing and 
good man there spoke some word of exhortation, or on his knees 
offered a prayer to God, is there one of you on this side of the 
House or on that, or on6 of your clergymen, or any thoughtful and 
Christian man connected with your Church, who would dare in the 
sight of Heaven to condemn that, or to interfere with it by force of 
law .? The proposition as reduced to a simple case like that is 
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monstrous and intolerable, and I believe the time will come when 
men will never believe that such a thing could have been seriously 
discussed in the English House of Commons.’ They were doing 
harm to the Church of England by maintaining this test. Why 
should not the English Nonconformists have full toleration in this 
matter, when the exclusive system was unknown in Scotland, and 
had been abolished in Ireland ? Ill effects had been prophesied from 
the abolition of Church-rates, but these ill effects had not come. 
Voluntary effort had done more for the Church than any law that 
Parliament could ever discuss or pass. This was a political' ques- 
tion, as the Church-rate was a political question ; and if they could 
once get rid of party discussion, and consider this matter as men — 
whether Nonconformists or Churchmen — anxious for that brotherly 
kindness and that peace inculcated upon all men alike by the pre- 
cepts of their common Christianity, they would have no difficulty in 
agreeing to the present bill. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bright’s speech, however, which had a 
considerable effect upon the House, the bill was lost by the narrow 
majority of 14 — the numbers being, for the second reading, 234; 
against, 248. 

When Mr. Disraeli proposed the grant in connection with the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to India, Mr. Bright spoke in the course of 
the discussion, and said that as the visit had received the consent 
of the Queen, and had been considered and approved by Ministers, 
he was willing to believe, as he most strongly hoped, that the visit 
was a wise one, and one that would tend in the main to useful pur- 
poses, both for England and India. As to the character of the visit, 
the Prince could not go to India with a single portmanteau and a 
carpet bag ; and he (Mr. Bright) inclined to the mode of travelling 
which the Government had proposed. If it was any other of the 
sons of the Queen, the case would be somewhat different ; but the 
Prince of Wales was the heir-apparent to the . throne of these 
kingdoms, and they could not, in his travdls through, India, divest 
him of that character and that position. He ough^ to go in such, 
state as should commend itself to the ideas, the sympathies, and 
wishes of the population he was about to see. The Princd could 
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not make the people of India forget that they were a subject popula- 
tion, but there were influences which he might employ, and there 
were circumstances which might arise, that might have a beneficial 
effect upon the public mind in that country. The Prince was kindly, 
courteous, and generous, whereas the English rulers in India were 
not always kind and courteous to the native population. ‘ I rose,’ 
concluded Mr. Bright, ‘for the purpose of saying that although I 
had some doubts, and although it is impossible to say and believe 
that the journey of the Prince of Wales will turn the current of 
feeling on great political questions in the minds of the natives of 
India, yet I think that in all probability by his conduct — his personal 
conduct, — his kindness, his courtesy, his generosity, and his sym- 
pathy with that great people over whom it may at no distant period 
be his tremendous responsibility to rule, he may leave behind him 
memories that may be of exceeding value, and equal in influence to 
the greatest measures of State policy which any Government could 
propound.’ 

There were many questions of importance introduced in the 
session of 1876 upon which Mr. Bright addressed the House. The 
subject of Reform for Ireland was brought forward by Mr. Meldon 
on the 28th of March, upon a motion for the assimilation of the 
borough franchise in England and Ireland. Mr. Meldon showed, 
from rating and other causes, how large numbers of the Irish people, 
especially in the towns, were disfranchised. While opposing the 
motion, Sir M. H. Beach admitted the future necessity of dealing 
with the franchise in Ireland. Mr. Bright concluded the debate in 
a very effective speech, which showed that he had lost none of his 
power of commanding the attention of the House. It was remarked, 
indeed, that the brief speeches which he delivered on the Burials 
Bill in the former session and on this occasion were among the 
most successful of his shorter oratorical efforts. In supporting Mr. 
Meldon’s motion Mr. Bright showed that household suffrage had 
not been a terrible thirfg for England, and that it could not be a 
dangerous thing for Ireland. ‘ I believe,’ he said, ‘ that if a measure 
of this kind were passed it would have the effect in Ireland—it must 
inevita!bly have the effect of teaching the Irish people that the 
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Imperial Parliament is not only not afraid of them, but actually 
invites their co-operation. It invites every man of them, every 
householder in boroughs, to take an interest in the political ques- 
tions which are constantly debated in this House; and I am satisfied 
that, if you ask them to become partners in the discussions and 
deliberations of this assembly, it would make them think that it will 
not be necessary for them to have a small Parliament of their own 
in Ireland, seeing that this greater Parliament is willing to do them 
speedy and substantial justice It remains to be true — though all 
the officials in the world think it worth while to call it in question — 
that justice done by the Government and Parliament to any portion 
of the population, be it the most remote, be it the most abject, still 
that measure of justice is never lost. It is compensated to the 
power that grants it, be it monarch or be it Parliament, by greater 
affection, by greater and firmer allegiance to the law, and by the 
growth of all those qualities and virtues by which a great and 
durable nation is distinguished.’ To Mr. Bright’s advocacy of the 
resolution was probably due the closeness of the division, the 
Government escaping defeat only by the small majority of 13. 
The numbers were — for the motion, 166; against, 179. 

A bill to amend the Elementary Education Act had been 
promised by the Government for this session, but in consequence 
of the protracted debates on the Royal Titles Bill it could not 
be introduced in the Commons until the middle of May. Mean- 
while Mr. Dixon, one of the members for Birmingham, brought 
in an Elementary Education Bill of his own, and the debate 
on the second reading took place on the 5th of April. The 
principal objects of the measure were to enforce universal com- 
pulsory attendance at school, and to establish universal compulsory 
school boards. Mr. Bright said he agreed with much that had 
been urged during the debate against giving too high an education 
to the children of the labouring classes, and laid it down that 
it would be sufficient to teach children to read so as to* comprehend 
what they read, to write so that what they wrote gould be read, 
and so much arithmetic as would enable them to keep their 
accounts. . The opposition to school boards he held to be a mere 
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hobgoblin, and as the system had succeeded so admirably in 
towns, there was no reason why it should not be extended to 
the rural districts. As to the expense, everything cost something, 
and the people could not be educated for nothing; while the 
horror of increasing local taxation was an entire mistake, which 
was due, he believed, to ignorance and political motives. The 
school board system had hitherto been most efficacious in carry- 
ing out the principle of compulsion, which seemed now to be 
generally accepted ; but he was not wedded to it, and if the 
Vice-President would only state what other plan he had to 
propose, he promised him an impartial consideration of it from 
the Liberal side. Lord Sandon, in closing the debate, protested 
against the conjunction of the cause of education with what 
he declared to be the fatal principle of universal school boards. 
Mr. Dixon’s bill was lost by 281 votes to 160. The Government 
bill, which was introduced at a later period, led to many warm 
debates, its main proposals being considered ‘ reactionary ’ by 
the Opposition. The strongest contest arose .over an amendment 
by Mr. Pell — accepted by the Government — providing for the 
dissolution of all school boards which possessed neither schools 
nor sites. Mr. Bright said that if the clause passed it would 
be widely accepted as the signal for the reopening of a question 
which was settled in 1870, and it would stir up intolerance and 
hostility in many parishes. The clause, however, was carried, 
the Government being supported all through on this question 
by an obedient majority. In Committee Mr. Bright made another 
attempt to modify the objectionable new clause of Mr. Pell, by 
proposing to add to it the words, ‘ In every case where a school 
board shall be dissolved under this clause all the powers conferred 
upon it by and under the Elementary Education Act, 1870, shall 
be transferred to and continued under the local authority of the 
parish or district for educational purposes created under this 
Act.’ Mr. , Bright said that if the state of things which this 
clause would , produce in districts where school boards were 
abolished could be made general throughout the , country, the 
whole “object of Parliamentary legislation on this great question 
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would be thwarted and entirely put an end to. Gentlemen 
opposite had never advocated justice to the Dissenting popula- 
tion of England and Wales ; the time would come, however, 
when the judgment of Parliament, backed by an intelligent and 
free people, would reverse the unfavourable judgment to which 
that night they might come. The Government opposed the 
amendment, and it was rejected by 100 votes to 63. The Bill 
eventually passed through both Houses, and became law. 

Mr. Bright is opposed to the extension of the suffrage to 
women. On the motion for the second reading of Mr. Forsyth’s 
Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill, taken on the 26th of April 
1876, he spoke against the measure. He confessed that he 
had changed his vote on this question, for he had voted with 
Mr. Mill in 1867. He had not really changed his opinion, how- 
ever, though on one occasion he had voted with Mr. Mill out 
of general sympathy for him rather than from a conviction that 
he was right on this question. He thus concluded a very forcible 
speech : — 

‘ My sympathies have always been in favour of a wide suffrage. They are so at this 
moment, and I grieve very much that a measure should be submitted to this House in 
favour of the extension of the suffrage to which I cannot give my support. But I con- 
fess I am unwilling, for the sake of women themselves, to introduce them into the 
contest of our Parliamentary system, to bring them under the necessity of canvassing 
themselves or being canvassed by others. (Hear, hear.) I think tliey would lose much 
of that, or some of that, which is best that they now possess, and that they would gain 
no good of any kind from being mingled or mixed with Parliamentary contests and 
the polling-booth. I should vote for this measure if I were voting solely in the 
interests of the men ; I shall vote against it, I believe wiih perfect honesty, believing 
that in doing so I am serving the interests of women themselves. (Cheers.) I recollect 
that an hon. member who voted for this bill last year, in conversation with me next 
day, said he had very gr^at doubts upon the matter, because he believed that the best 
women were against it Well, I find wherever I go that all the best women seem to 
be against this bill. 'If the House believes that it cannot vote justly for our mothers, 
our sisters, our wives, and our daughters, the House may abdicate and pass this bill ; 
but I believe that Parliament cannot be otherwise — unless it be in ignorance— than 
just to the women of this country, with whom we are>so intimately allied. Believing 
that, and having these doubts — doubts which are stronger even than I have been able 
to express, and doubts which have come upon me stronger and» stronger the more I 
have considered this question — I am obliged, differing from many of those Whom. I 
care for, and whom 1 love, to give my vote in opposition to this measure.' ^Cheers.) 
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The bill was lost by a majority of 87, the numbers being — for 
the second reading, 1 52 ; against, 239. 

On the 1 2th of May 1876 Mr. R. Smyth brought forward 
a resolution in the House of Commons proposing to stop the 
sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday in Ireland. The hon. 
member showed by statistics that drunkenness was increasing 
in Ireland, and that this measure was universally desired. Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, on behalf of the Government, proposed a com- 
promise. He offered, if Mr. Smyth would withdraw his motion, 
to recommend the further restriction of the hours of opening on 
Sundays to two to five in the country, and two to seven in 
towns. Mr. Bright gave his warm adhesion to the resolution. He 
considered that the unanimity of all classes on this question was 
unparalleled, and described the proposed Government compromise 
as a mere nibbling at a great evil, and a falling back from the 
offer of the previous year. ‘The Irish people plead in no uncertain 
voice, but say distinctly what you should do on this occasion. 
Those who resist are not the people of England, but the publicans 
of England. Have we not all received papers from English 
publicans and their associations ? Do they not tell us what we 
should do in this matter ? Have they not told Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in no uncertain voice what they ought to do in this 
matter? It has come to this — Government must choose this 
day whom you will serve. Will you serve the conspiracy of 
the vendors of drink in England, or will you obey the will and 
the eloquent voice of the whole people of Ireland?' Mr. 
Gladstone also pressed the House not to neglect the unanimous 
desire of the Irish people ; and on a division the resolution was 
carried against the Government by 224 votes to 167. The result 
was hailed with loud cheering by the Opposition. A bill was 
afterwards introduced, founded upon the resolution ; but after 
passing its second reading it was talked out at a later stage 
by Mr. Callap, for whfch feat he was generally and severely 
condemned. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s motion, in 1876, for the extension of the 
county franchise, brought forward on the 30th of May, was 
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opposed by Mr. Lowe, who said he feared that in the extremity 
of our prosperity and happiness we should not be satisfied until 
we had pulled down by our own hand the noblest fabric of liberty 
and justice that human hands ever raised or human folly ever 
destroyed. Mr. Bright, in supporting the motion, said that some 
of the top stones of the noble fabric referred to by Mr. Lowe 
were the very stones against which the right hon. gentleman had 
protested ten years before. Having traced the recent history 
of Reform, Mr. Bright said it was admitted by every one that 
the results of what was done in 1867 with regard to the borough 
franchise had been satisfactory, and given no cause whatever 
for alarm. If they now extended the same suffrage to the counties, 
it would be the best means of putting an end to an apprehended 
agitation for manhood or universal suffrage. The ignorance of 
the agricultural population was lessening every day; their in- 
dependence was increasing ; and there was a gradual but general 
movement in the direction of asking that they should be placed 
on an equality with their fellow-countrymen in the towns. ‘ It 
is not a party question,’ said Mr. Bright. ‘ There is scarcely a 
member on the other side of the House with whom I have spoken 
on this question who has not said that it cannot be put off for very 
long ; and when the right hon. gentleman at the head of the 
Government proposes that it shall be done, no doubt it will be 
accepted and adopted by an overwhelming majority even in this 
House. And when it is done a great thing will be done. We 
shall have the counties put in as favourable a position for legisla- 
tion on their behalf as the boroughs occupy now. The freedom 
of the towns will be. extended to the counties, and we shall have 
what I fear is a great amount of social tyranny in the counties 
broken up. We shall have what I have described as the paralysis 
of half the political interests and power of the country removed 
and healed, and we shall have the industry, the intelligence, and 
the freedom of both town and country brought to combine in the 
election of a really free Parliament, that shall be a credit and 
a permanent safeguard to a great and a *free people.’ Mr. 
Disraeli opposed the motion, and it was defeated by* a majority 
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of 99, the numbers being — for Mr. Trevelyan’s resolution, 165 ; 
against, 264. 

Twice during the session of 1877 Mr. Bright spoke on questions 
which excited considerable interest. The first of these speeches 
was delivered in connection with a proposal made by Mr. Hanbury 
Tracy, that the debates of the House should be officially reported. 
It was shown during the discussion that, with the exception of the 
Times and the Standard, the newspapers were ceasing to report the 
debates at length, that nothing was reported after 12.30 a.m., and 
that the public appetite for debates was diminishing. Mr. Gladstone 
supported the proposal, on the ground that reporting was declining. 
Mr. Bright took a similar view. He said that the reports of the 
debates in Parliament were not only much shorter than they once 
were, but also that they were much worse. It was therefore advis- 
able to have an inquiry into the matter. Newspapers found their 
profit very much more from what they contained of advertisements 
than of Parliamentary debates ; therefore speeches went to the wall. 
He did not, however, believe that there was less interest now than 
formerly in reading Parliamentary debates ; • but, except on very stir- 
ring occasions, the newspaper record of the debates was very deficient 
The grievance would increase with every year, and they would be 
compelled before long to make the inquiry asked for. Members 
would require as an historical record, and for their own reference, 
some record of the debates more satisfactory than the present lame 
and impotent reports. He did not agree with Mr. Beresford-Hope 
that an adequate report of the debates would vastly enlarge the 
extent of talking ; but if there should be a disposition on the part of 
any member to speak too often and too long, the House had its 
remedy in its own hands. A committee would devise the best mode 
of solving the present difficulty. Sir. S. Northcote opposed the 
motion, on the ground that it would tend to multiply speeches 
addressed to constituents, &c . ; and in the end the proposition was 
defeated by a vote of 152 to <28. Many of the newspapers, in com- 
menting upon this decision, expressed an opinion that the existing 
reports were ample lor the requirements of their readers ; but some 
of the ablest, of the weekly journals feared that the tendency of the 
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House to become ‘an unrepoxted debating club’ might result in 
weakening its hold upon the country. 

The other occasion on which Mr. Bright rose this session was 
in connection with the abolition of capital punishment. Sir J. 
Eardley Wilmot having introduced a motion for the reconsideration 
of the law of murder, Mr. Pease moved an amendment for the 
abolition of the punishment of death. The latter hon. gentleman 
brought forward some remarkable statistics in support of his amend- 
ment. Mr. Bright — who, as we have seen, had already delivered 
many speeches during his career upon this question — once more 
spoke eloquently against capital punishment, and upon the special 
horror of the English method. He observed that in this respect 
our law had always been more barbarous and more cruel than that 
of any Christian State of which he had been able to inform himself. 
We committed a mistake which, a hundred years to come, men 
would point to as one of the most extraordinary mistakes a Legis- 
lature could commit, when we endeavoured to promote the sacred- 
ness of human life and the reverence for human life by destroying it 
in cold blood, and by one of the most barbarous methods which the 
most barbarous nations ever employed. Mr. Bright argued that the 
substitution of private for public execution had only given a new 
field to the reporters. In former times they told us all about the 
crowd, and how the street was filled with spectators ; but now, in a 
space perhaps not half the size of that room, they saw every line 
of the convict’s countenance, they saw his troubled eyes, the pallor 
on his cheek, the terror in every limb ; and all that was given, with 
the embellishments which newspaper writers were so well able to 
add ; and these details were carried into every house. He believed 
that the executions were exerting an influence as evil, sometimes 
even more evil, upon the public mind than they did in times when 
they were enacted under the canopy of heaven and before the faces 
of thousands of the people. ‘ I have spoken,’ said Mr. Bright, ‘ to 
a Home Secretary on questions of this nature, and I have told him, 
in respect of a particular case, “ You know if you hang this man 
there is no other Christian country in the woild in which he would 
be hung*” He did not deny it, — it was a matter notorious ; and I 
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have seen him burst into tears ; I have seen the tears rolling down 
his cheeks, and himself greatly agitated with the burden upon his 
conscience, which he knew not how to shift from it, the law having 
compelled him to decide this case, — his sympathy carrying him one 
way, and his fear of not doing what the law required compelling him 
the other. The time, I say, is surely coming when we shall have a 
Home Secretary who shall revolt against the terrible duty thus 
imposed upon him, and when we shall have a Parliament, too, which 
shall raise itself to the height of this great argument, and will believe 
that Christian law is of more worth than the barbarism that comes 
only with heathen times. And I hope the time will come when we 
shall show to all other nations that whatever England has been 
heretofore in the barbarous nature of her punishments, now at last 
she takes another course, and instead of being the last she will be 
foremost in that path which leads from the blind cruelties of the 
past to the wise and just mercies of the future. With all my heart 
and soul I shall give my vote in favour of the amendment of my 
hon. friend the member for South Durham.’ At the close of the 
debate the House rejected both the original motion and the 
amendment. 

Early in the session of 1878 Lord George Hamilton, Under 
Secretary of State for India, brought forward a motion connected 
with the construction of public works in India. Mr. Fawcett moved 
an amendment further to inquire into the causes and the mitigation 
of frequent famines, as well as the burdensome taxation imposed 
upon the people of India. Mr. Bright spoke during the discussion. 
‘Talk of this savage and destructive war now waging in the east 
of Europe,’ he said ; ‘ we hear of thousands being slaughtered ; but 
all that that war has done, and all that the wars of the past ten years 
have done, has not been equal, in the destruction of human life, to 
the destruction caused by the famines which have occurred in the 
great dependency of the English Crown in India.’ Having recapitu- 
lated recent history on this question, and referred to his own efforts, 
he concluded by remarking, ‘ If famine comes from want of water, 
clearly to get rid of* famine you must have water. You cannot 
have water except by works of irrigation- You have the rain from 
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heaven ; you have the great rivers ; and you have a great Govern- 
ment, which has conquered the country, and which, having con- 
quered it, at least ought to exercise all the powers of its intellect 
for the purpose of saving its people from this suffering and this 
ruin, and ought to save this Parliament and this country from the 
degradation and humiliation of allowing it to be known throughout 
the world that millions of the subjects of the Crown in India, in 
the course of ten years, perish by famine, which great engineers and 
men of character and experience say positively might altogether 
have been prevented.’ Mr. Fawcett withdrew his amendment 
upon Lord George Hamilton revising his resolution, which was now 
adopted by the House, as follows ; ‘ That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into and report as to the expediency of con- 
structing public works in India with money raised on loan, both as 
regards financial results and the prevention of famine.’ 

In the session of 1878 Mr. Osborne Morgan made another 
unsuccessful attempt to settle the Burials question, moving by way 
of resolution. Mr. Bright again spoke vigorously on the question, 
referring to the condition of panic into which the friends of the 
Established Church had thrown themselves, and insisting upon the 
groundlessness of their fears. The question, he said, was as good 
as won by the supporters of this measure, and the battle was pretty 
nearly as good as lost on the other. He demanded this act of justice 
on behalf of that half of the nation who believed themselves to be 
injured. The resolution was only lost by the narrow majority of 15, 
in a House composed of 469 members. This vexed question was 
at length set at rest by the passing of a bill in the session of 
1880. When the second reading came on in this latter year Mr. 
Beresford-Hope moved the rejection of the bill. A long debate 
ensued, in the course of which Mr. Bright delivered a speech full of 
humour and pathos. As one of the daily journals observed, he was 
in a quiet and playful but most effective vein. Mr. Talbot had said 
something very stupid about Wales ; tind Mr. Bright retorted by a 
remark on his ignorance, which was more relished by the Minis- 
tSrialists than by the member for Oxford. I'his was followed up 
by a similarly severe remark upon the ‘grotesque’ humour of Mr. 
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Beresford-Hope ; and he made use of that gentleman’s jokes to 
prove that the Conservatives were marching to portentous doom in 
the highest of spirits. An allusion to Mr. Mowbray led to the con- 
cluding observation as to the want of political education in the 
members for the universities, which elicited loud laughter at the 
expense of the said members. Mr. Bright denied the assertion that 
this bill led to disestablishment ; and in pointing out how burial in 
the parish church might lead the surviving relative to affection for 
the parish church, he told — in beautiful language and a lowered 
voice that hushed the House — a story of an old man who used to 
visit every Sunday the grave of his wife. He left the general 
question of disestablishment to time, and finally urged acceptance of 
the bill for the sake of having a settlement of this vexatious question. 
He even professed his readiness to accept the clause which put 
him, as an unbaptized person, in the same category as suicides and 
criminals, rather than imperil the chances of the bill. The House 
felt that the time had come for a settlement of this long controversy, 
and the second reading of the bill was carried by 258 to 79. The 
result elicited loud cheering. The measure subsequently passed 
through both Houses and became law. 

Mr. Meldon again brought forward, in the session of 1881, his 
proposition in favour of the assimilation of the borough franchise of 
Ireland with that of England. Mr. Bright said that all the policy 
and all the measures of the party opposite in respect to Ireland had 
failed, and all their foretellings and prophecies had proved false. 
He called upon the House to consent to the proposition now sub- 
mitted to it The division was a very narrow one, the resolution 
being only defeated by eight votes out of a total of 260. 

On the 5th of March 1878 Mr. Bright drew the attention of 
the House of Commons to the scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners for the management of King Edward the Sixth’s 
Grammar-School in Birmingham — one of the most flourishing in- 
stitutions in the country. The right hon. gentleman proposed an 
address to Her Majesty, praying her to withhold her assent to the 
scheme. The point which he desired to call the attention of meA- 
bers to was ^the constitution of the governing body. The people of 
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Birmingham objected to the scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
on this amongst other grounds — ^that whereas the school had been 
free for three hundred years, it was now proposed to establish a 
system of fees. As to the governing body, what the corporation 
and the people of Birmingham objected to was that the majority, 
which by the scheme of 1873 was to be given to the corporation 
and the school board, was now reduced to a minority, the school 
board being entirely got rid of. The co-optative members were 
increased by one, and three members were to be appointed by 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London Universities. The public of 
Birmingham would prefer that the three proposed university mem- 
bers should be elected and appointed by the corporation. The 
course taken by the Charity Commissioners was humiliating and 
somewhat offensive to the town of Birmingham, whose corporation 
and institutions were in a flourishing condition. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Chamberlain, who, after pointing out the public 
spirit in Birmingham, insisted that the town ought to have the 
management of its own school. Several members spoke against 
Mr. Bright’s resolution, but it was further supported by Mr. Muntz. 
The hon, gentleman said the school was doing enormous good, and 
they were going to put a stop to it. His remark that it was useless 
to argue with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, seeing the majority 
at his back, was speedily justified, for the House decided against 
Mr. Bright’s motion by a majority of 59. 

India was a prominent topic of discussion in the session of 1879, 
and on the i8th of February Mr. Fawcett called attention to the 
inadequate control exercised over the revenues of the great Eastern 
dependency, and moved for a Committee to inquire into and report 
upon the operation of the Government of India Act, 1858, and sub- 
sequent enactments. The motion was discussed at length. Mr. 
Grant Duff denied that want of financial control was one of the evils 
from which India suffered ; if there was anything wrong, it arose 
from errors in policy. The Chancellof* of the Exchequer said that 
if opportunity arose for the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the general administration of Indian affairs,* such a thing might 
be advantageous, but he could not consent to an inqairy on the 
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basis of the present motion. Mr. Bright spoke with much power, 
regretting the decision of the Government not to grant the Com- 
mittee, inasmuch as the condition of Indian affairs, pressing for the 
attention of the House and the Government, had been shown to be 
of the most serious character. The words of the motion, as he un- 
derstood them, referred not merely to finance, but to the whole 
government of India, and the sooner the Committee was appointed 
the better. The difficulties of the position in India had been aggra- 
vated by the recent policy of the Government, and he was surprised 
at the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had sat at the feet of Mr. 
Gladstone, and who at least knew his multiplication table— though 
he had known some Ministers who did not — should ever have con- 
sented to it. Whatever changes it might be found necessary to 
introduce into the administration of India, he believed that reforms 
in India would be of more consequence than any changes which 
could be made in the form of the Home Government. He con- 
tinued of the opinion, which he expressed many years ago, that it 
was impossible for a Viceroy, with half a dozen councillors, to 
govern the whole of India ; the country ought to be divided into 
half a dozen independent Governments, each directly responsible to 
the Secretary of State at home. Though he did not agree with Mr. 
Fawcett as to the value of the Council, he voted for the motion 
because he understood it to apply to the whole of Indian adminis- 
tration. On a division, the motion was negatived by 139 to 100 
votes. 

On the House of Commons going into Committee of Supply on 
the and of May 1879 Mr. Shaw-Lefevre moved a resolution assert- 
ing the expediency of legislating without further delay to increase 
the facilities offered by the Purchase clauses of the Irish Land Act. 
He pointed out that though the Purchase clauses of the Church Act 
had succeeded, those of the Land Act had been to a great extent a 
failure. This he attributed in a great measure to the fact that the 
working of the Act had be(!n placed in the hands of persons who 
had no interest in its success. The most effectual remedy was for the 
State to step in an^ take the management. Mr. Gladstone said he 
hoped this “would not be made a party question, for it was a moral. 
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social, and political claim, going to the heart of the Irish question. 
Many other members, chiefly Irish, having spoken, Mr. Bright rose 
and eulogised the Land Act, which he affirmed would never have 
been passed if both Houses had not been convinced of the danger- 
ous condition of the country. At the same time he admitted that 
the Act had only been partial, and the remedy was incomplete, as it 
did not go to the origin of the evil. The disproportion between 
the numbers of the holders and owners of land in Ireland was so 
great as to be intolerable. The consequence was a growing claim 
for a greater security of tenure, and demands were made which were 
probably not altogether sound. This particular provision contained 
no new principle; it had been sanctioned by Parliament in 1870 
without a division, and a measure might be carried this session 
which would tend to create a loyal and contented class of the 
population. Sir Stafford Northcote, on behalf of the Government, 
prorrwsed to make a proposal for removing some of , the diffi- 
culties which impeded the operation of the Purchase clauses, and 
ultimately the resolution was agreed to. 

On the 4th of July, in the same session, Mr. Chaplin moved 
for a Royal Commission to inquire into the depressed condition 
of the agricultural interest, and the causes to which it was owing ; 
whether those causes were of a temporary or of a permanent 
character, and how far they had been created or could be remedied 
by legislation. Mr. T. Brassey seconded the motion, but said the 
exploded doctrines of Protection should be excluded from the dis- 
cussion of the Commission. An animated debate arose, in the 
course of which Mr. Bright spoke. Without urging the Govern- 
ment to refuse the Commission, he charged the Conservatives 
with standing in fear of the English-speaking nation on the other 
side of the Atlantic. He did not suppose, however, that they 
wished to see the agricultural labourer go back to the posi- 
tion from which he had been raised by Free Trade; and he 
believed, as he hoped, that those who riesired to return to that 
refuge of cowardice, idleness, and greed, the protective system, 
would be disappointed. Having complained oT the sileijQe of 
the proposers of this investigation as to what they expected from 

46 
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it, Mr. Bright warned them that, the door being once opened, 
it could not be closed until complete inquiry had been made. 
If appointed, the Commission must inquire into the gigantic 
monopoly of the present ownership in land, and ascertain why 
landlords and farmers viewed with alarm, and even with terror, 
the arrival in this country of corn and cattle from places many 
thousand miles across the Atlantic. It would increase the price 
of land here, he was convinced, if the ancient, stupid, and mis- 
chievous legislation which embarrassed every step in dealing with 
it were abolished ; and he demanded that this inquiry should be 
wide and open. Above all, he would break down the monopoly 
which had banished so much labour from the farms, and pauperised 
what remained. Ultimately Mr. Chaplin’s motion was agreed to 
without a division. 

The question of the Irish franchise was yet again brought before 
the House of Commons on the 17th of February 1880, when Mr. 
Meldon moved a resolution declaring that it deserved the immediate 
attention of Parliament. Mr. C. E. Lewis moved as an amendment 
that it was inexpedient to deal with the question. A prolonged 
debate ensued, in the course of which Sir W. Harcourt strongly con- 
demned Mr. Lewis’s attack upon the Irish people. The Attorney- 
General for Ireland said it was impossible to disturb the Irish 
franchise without raising the question of the redistribution of seats, 
and, on the whole, there was no urgency in this matter. Mr. Bright 
began a brief but spirited speech by remarking that these were the 
arguments by which household suffrage had been resisted in this 
country ; and if there were no special agitation in Ireland on this 
question, it was one of a bundle of grievances which demanded 
redress. But the real reason why the party opposite resisted this 
extension of the franchise was, that they feared the opinions which 
would be represented, although those opinions, as he showed, were 
the natural result of long years of Conservative government. Mr, 
Meldon’s motion did not, qf course, commend itself to the Conserva- 
tive party, and On a division it was negatived by 242 to 188. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who had frequently brought forward his 
Permissive Bill in the House of Commons, varied his course on the 

m ^ 
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Temperance question on the 6th of March 1880 by bringing forward 
a resolution in favour of local option. He acknowledged that he hoped 
to catch votes by his resolution, which simply meant that the people 
should be enabled to protect themselves from the evils of drinking. 
Mr. Burt seconded the motion ; and Mr. Gladstone said he could not 
vote against it, though he had never yet heard of a plan to give effect 
to local option which it would not be premature at present to lay before 
Parliament. He regretted that the opportunity had been lost of trying 
the Gothenburg system. Amongst other speakers was Mr. Bright, 
who said he had always opposed the Permissive Bill, but it had dis- 
appeared, probably never to appear again ; and he denied altogether 
that the House would be committed to that impossible measure by 
accepting this resolution. All that the house would do would be to 
express an opinion condemning the present system, suggesting a new 
one, and calling on the Government to submit a measure which 
would embody some kind of local control on the granting of licenses. 
The present system was admitted to be deficient ; the magistrates 
were irresponsible, and in towns at least he thought the power might 
be transferred to the corporations. When the House divided the 
resolution was negatived by 248 to 134. 

This was the last of Mr. Bright’s appearances in Opposition, 
for three days after this debate Parliament was dissolved, under 
circumstances which will be detailed in the ensuing chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION OF i8So. 

Causes which led to the Dissolution of 1880. — Opening of the Birmingham Liberal. 
Club. — Speeches of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bright. — Brilliant Attack on 
the Government. — Meeting of the Birmingham Junior Liberal Associatioa — 
Address by Mr. Bright. — The Zulu and Afghan Wars. — Dissolution of Par- 
liament. — Manifesto by the Premier. — English Ascendency in Europe. — The 
Liberal Leaders and Lord Bcaconsfield’s Letter to the Duke of Marlborough. — 
The General Election. — The Contest in Birmingham. — Reception and Speeches 
of Mr. Bright. — Interview witli the Licensed Victuallers.— The County Franchise 
and the Land Question. — Result of the Poll at Birmingham. — Great Liberal 
Triumph. — Enormous Liberal Majority in the Country. — Mr. Gladstone called 
to Power. — Mr. Bright again accepts Office. — Re-election with Mr. Chamberlain 
at Birmingham. 

GENERAL belief in the early dissolution of Par- 
liament had been current before this important 
step was formally announced by the Premier. The, 
Beaconsfield Administration had been called to 
power ostensibly on two leading grounds — one of 
a negative and the other of a positive character. With regard to 
the former of these, it was understood that the new Ministry would 
abandon what had been described as the ‘ harassing domestic policy ’ 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government; while as to the second, it would 
assume a definite and spirited course on foreign affairs. The 
country, however, began to weary of our constant embroilment in 
foreign quarrels, and of the restless war policy which actuated the 
Ministry, and which had been pursued to the complete detriment 
of domestic legislation, IVfr. Gladstone’s campaign in Midlothian 
in the autumn o(, 1879 — during which he exhibited marvellous 
power.<r of eloquence and physical endurance— was greatly instru- 
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mental in turning the tide of popular feeling against the Govern- 
ment; and by the beginning of 1880 it was admitted on all hands 
that the dissolution could not be much longer delayed. 

Mr. Bright attended the opening of the Birmingham Liberal 
Club on the 20th of January 1880, and in his speech made antici- 
patory allusions to the dissolution, which he also, in conjunction 
with the chief of the Liberal party, had for many months been 
looking forward to. The banquet in connection with the opening 
of the club was very brilliant and successful. It was held in the 
Town Hall, the Mayor, Mr. R. Chamberlain, presiding; and 
amongst those present were Mr. Bright (President of the Club), Sir 
William Harcourt, M.P., Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., Lord Lyttelton, 
the Earl of Camperdown, Sir J. Swinburne, and the following mem- 
bers of Parliament, in addition to those above named ; Messrs. M. 
A. Bass, T. Lea, C. C. Cotes, H. Bass, R. Edge, T. R. Hill. C. 
Harrison, T. Blake, J. C. Clarke, and A. Brogden. 

Sir W. Harcourt proposed the toast of the evening, ‘ The Health 
of the new Liberal Club of Birmingham.’ In the course of his 
speech he attacked the Government with great wit and sarcasm, 
his numerous points being received with continuous laughter and 
applause. He justified the opposition of the Liberal party to the 
foreign policy of the Government, and contended that during tlie 
administrations both of Lord Palmerston and of Mr. Gladstone the 
Conservatives exercised the right to criticise and condemn the policy 
of their opponents. He (Sir William) did not complain of them for 
this ; what he did complain of was ‘ the impudent fiction that they had 
never done that which was their constant practice.’ He had been 
taken to task for daring to jest at such virtuous and excellent men 
as the members of Her Majesty’s Government — a charge which all 
must admit came with crushing force from the followers and admirers 
of Lord Beaconsfield; but the humour of the situation was their 
creation, not his. Ministers did the most* absurd thing in the world, 
and then expected that they would not laugh at them because they 
were Ministers. 

Mr. Bright spoke at some length in response to the toast pro- 
posed by Sir W. Harcourt, Ms speech consisting chiefly of a review 
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of the political history of the last fifty years. In trenchant language 
he traced the course of the reforms which had been achieved ; but 
as the substance of his inspiriting recital has been given in preceding 
chapters of this work, we do not propose to repeat it here. This 
review led up to the question, What part in bringing about all the 
reforms of the last fifty years had the Conservative party played? 
Had they not offered a strenuous hostility to each boon wrung from 
power on behalf of justice and freedom? ‘I recollect,' said Mr. 
Bright — and this portion of his speech was received with much 
laughter — ‘ telling Mr. Disraeli in the House of Commons that when 
he required any illustrations from history in his speeches he made 
his history as he went along. He did not get it out of any books, 
or any authentic records, but from his own inner consciousness. It 
seems to me very much like what is done by an insect with which 
we are all familiar, that is very curious, but not very pleasant — I 
mean the spider. The spider, as you know, at least apparently — I 
do not know much about him — the spider spins from some sort of 
raw material inside, the yarn which he desires to make use of. With 
this yarn he weaves a very intricate and ingenious web, and with 
this web he catches flies. The Prime Minister has spun yarns, 
and he has woven webs, and caught a great many flies ; and, so far 
as I find, the flies seem rather to like it ; and in that fact we have 
at least an explanation of the sort of swollen eminence to which he 
has attained. Mr. Bright said he had nothing to remark of the 
Foreign Secretary (Lord Salisbury), except that there was a painful 
inexactitude in his recent statements ; while as to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir S. Northcote), all were forced to admit that in 
the ingenuity of his financial explanations there was something much 
more to wonder at than to admire. The Conservatives reminded 
him (the speaker) of an anecdote of Dr. Johnson. The Doctor once 
said to a young man who was not to be commended, ‘You must 
have taken immense pains with yourself ; naturally, you could not 
possibly be as stupid as you are.’ Mr. Bright thus concluded his 
speeqt; — 

‘ SuppoA; that tfie present Prime Minister and his friends had been successful in 
preventing all the measures which they have strenuously opposed, what would have 
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been the state of the country now, what the rate of wages, what the condition of 
content and loyalty ? You would have had long before this chaos over the country, 
and anarchy, or that kind of calm which ultimately succeeds when anarchy has passed 
away. You would have had your aristocracy dead, as they are politically dead in 
France ; and more than that, I think it is highly probable that the English Crown, 
ancient and venerated as it is, if it had been subjected to the strain of fifty years more 
of Tory Government, would have at this moment been not worth more — if worth as 
much — as Mr. Turnerelli’s wreath. (Loud laughter and applause.) And if the people 
of England allowed this Government, with an unchanged policy, or such a Govern- 
ment, to proceed twenty years longer, I would not give much for the institutions of 
this country, which the majority of the people value highly, but which we are some- 
times told we do not think so much of as those to whom we are opposed. If this 
picture be true, is it not wise for young men, middle-aged men, all men, to connect 
themselves with the Liberal party in associations or clubs by which, by moral and 
just and honest means, the purposes of that party are intended to be promoted? 
Our duty, in my opinion, is to continue to work for these great objects. They are 
not all accomplished. There is much else to be done. Much has been done in 
fifty years. Those who from this platform, or from any other platform, can speak in 
fifty years to come, I hope that they may be able to show that they also have done 
their duty in their time— (cheers) — and that England, whether it boasts or not of 
being the centre of an empire on which the sun never sets, is an England with a 
population educated, well fed, civilised, and enlightened — such a population as we 
can only have under a just and a moral Government. I believe that at home we 
have much to do. Now our eyes are directed to foreign countries, to wars afar 
off, to the sufferings of our countrymen there, and to the more appalling sufferings 
they are inflicting on the populations with which w^e are at war. (Hear, hear.) Our 
eyes and our attention have been diverted from our own immediate and real interests. 
It is for you, members of this club — for members of the Liberal puirty throughout the 
kingdom — to make up their minds that, at the hour which is coming, there will be 
such a proclamation of opinion on the part of the universal constituencies that shall 
fix for ever the mark of their condemnation upon the policy of the last four or five 
years.’ (Loud clieering.) 

Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., in an able speech, subsequently pro- 
posed ‘Success to the Liberal cause,’ a toast which was responded 
to by the Earl of Camperdown. 

Two days later Mr. Bright attended the annual soiree of the 
Junior Liberal Association of Birmingham, held in the Town Hall. 
Being called upon for a speech in the course of the evening, he 
said that he held it wise for young men to devote, themselves, to a 
prudent extent, to the politics of their town an^ country. There 
were numbers of young men who brought discredit and sfi^ering, 
and sometimes ruin, on their families because they had ,nol taken up 
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any question to occupy their spare time. Coming to the question 
of the assimilation of the county and borough franchise, which he 
supposed would be one of the first proposals of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, Mr. Bright said that the main objection urged to this measure 
was the ignorance of those in a certain position in counties; but 
ignorance was not confined to the counties ; and he believed that, 
if the spread of Liberal opinions or the conduct of great Liberal 
reforms which had been carried out had been left to men educated 
at universities, there could be very little to look back upon in our 
past that would meet either with our admiration or our satisfaction. 
Unfortunately the board schools could do very little in the way of 
really educating the rich. 

The Zulu and Afghan wars Mr. Bright next proceeded to 
denounce as savage and cruel. ‘ I believe,’ he said, ‘ all wars are 
savage and cruel ; but I mean harsh and cruel wars on uncivilised 
or half-civilised men. When I read of transactions of that kind 
something always puts to me this question, What is it that makes, 
if anything makes, this needless and terrible slaughter different in 
its nature from those transactions which we call murder ? ’ Excuses 
had been made for these wars — excuses which were not justified by 
the facts — excuses that the Zulus had attacked Natal, which was 
absolutely and notoriously and entirely false. With regard to the 
Afghans, statements had been made very much of the same char- 
acter, that they were going to throw in their influence with another 
and a Northern Power, and that they insulted outrageously the 
Envoy sent to negotiate with them — all of which he believed there 
was not a particle of foundation for. At most, in regard to either 
of these peoples, the case was one of suspicion ; but was it right, 
upon a mere suspicion, that a country like this should send, in the 
one case 20,000 and in the other 40,000 troops to invade territories^ 
and to put to death not less, perhaps, than 20,000 men engaged in 
the defence of their own country, which in our case we considered 
honourable and needful ? Mr. Bright then eulogised Bishop Colenso 
—whom he described as ‘that eminent and, in his character and 
condetv, most Christian bishop’ — for his conduct in regard to the 
Zulu wari and expressed his belief that the results of these wars 
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would in the end be disastrous to this country. The right hon. 
gentleman continued : — 

‘You recollect, I dare say, many of you, a beautiful ode, written by one of our 
best poets, who puts into the mouth of an ancient British Queen, who is supposed to 
have lived nearly two thousand years ago, a complaint and a denunciation which she 
utters against the power of Rome, which at that time was invading her country and 
slaughtering her people. She is made to say, in the indignation with which her heart 
is filled — 

“ Rome shall perish — write that word — 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perisli, hopeless and abhorred, 

Deep in ruin and in guilt.” 

It was not a prophecy of the British Queen. It was written perhaps a hundred years 
ago by an English poet, but it might well be that which the British Queen thought 
and in her words expressed. But what has happened ? The great empire has fallen ; 
it is a ruin everywhere. No completer ruin has history shown, perhaps, than the great 
ruin of the conquering and sanguinary Roman empire. Well, I believe — I believe it 
whether I read history sacred or profane — that the punishment which has fallen upon 
ancient empires, upon their rulers and their peoples, will visit modern times, with 
their rulers and their peoples, if they persist in the pursuit of empire and glory, sacri- 
ficing uncounted and countless multitudes of human lives. It seems to me that that 
which has taken place in past times must in this respect take place in times to come. 
The retribution — sometimes of individuals and sometimes of nations — comes slowly, 
but it is sure to come. A great Italian poet has said — 

“ The sword of Heaven is not in haste to smite, 

Nor yet doth linger.” 

We may be quite sure, therefore, that in some shape, if we, the peoidc of England, 
tolerate the bloody and sanguinary crimes which are committed in our name, if they 
are so committed, and we do not remonstrate and condemn, we shall have no ac- 
quittal at that tribunal by which the actions, not of individuals only, but of nations 
and peoples, are finally judged. Now that is my view. (Cheers.) Perhaps I have 
spoken strongly, and with a warmth and an earnestness which some of you might 
think unnecessary. (No.) I believe it is not possible to condemn too strongly the 
policy by which the hard-earned treasure of your people is wasted, and by which the 
blood of your brethren, and those whom you are told to call your foes, is spilt. 
To-day is the anniversary of what they call the battle or the massacre of Isaiidlana, 
when I know not how many, but I suppose at least 1500 men — officers, Englishmen, 
native troops, and I know not how many of the Zulus—were .slaughtered. This is 
the anniversary of that sad day. Can any man slfow a justification for that transac- 
tion, or the compensation that we have received for the enorffious and incalculable 
loss of that one day’s war? ^(Hear, hear.) At this moment, ir^ the Afghan country — 
in a country, I am told, as large as France and as mountainous as Switzerlaad— you 
hear of the hanging of scores of men, you hear of villages burnt, of » women and 
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children turned out into the snow and the cold of this inclement season, and all done 
at the command of a Government and a people professing to be wiser, more intelligent, 
more humane, and more Christian than those upon whom these attacks are made. 
I say, let us abandon our pretensions ; let us no longer claim to be Christian ; let us 
go back to the heathen times, whilst we adhere to the heathen practices — (hear, hear) ; 
let us no longer — as I see some of the leading men of this country have been doing 
within the past few weeks, at the opening of churches and at the laying of the foun- 
dation-stones of churches — ^join in all the apparent regard for the Christian religion. 
Take down, at any rate, your Ten Commandments from inside your churches, and 
say no longer that you read, or believe in, or regard the Sermon on the Mount. 
Abandon your Christian pretensions, or else abandon your savage and heathen 
practices.’ (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Bright concluded by urging his hearers to. join with others 
in the country in the endeavour to establish on firm foundations a 
Liberal, a wise, an intelligent, and a Christian Government. 

On the 30th of January Lord Derby and Mr. Bright were 
present at a dinner given by the Mayor of Manchester to the 
judges of the assize — the Lord Chief-J ustice. Lord Coleridge, and 
Lord Justice Brett. Responding to the toast of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Bright said that in 1832 and 1867 the House 
underwent with advantage severe treatment, and he was not sure 
that the patient just now was not subject to a recurrence of its 
malady. The House was now partly paralysed. Whatever was 
done to change its politics was done by the borough representa- 
tives ; and the time was coming when people would get tired of 
the paralysis, and would want to give to both portions of it, county 
and borough, united action. 

The announcement of the dissolution of Parliament was made 
in both Houses on the 8th of March. On the following day the 
newspapers contained a manifesto by the Prime Minister, in the 
shape of a letter addressed to the Duke of Marlborough, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Touching first upon the measures taken 
for the relief of the impending distress in Ireland, Lord Beaconsfield 
went on to observe that a portion of its population was attempting 
to sever the constitutional tie which united it to Great Britain. ‘ It 
is to be hoped,’ he said, ‘that all men of light and leading will 
resist, this destructive doctrine.’ But there were some who 
challenged the expediency of the Imperial character of this realm. 
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* Having attempted, and failed, to enfeeble our colonies by their 
policy of decomposition, they may perhaps now recognise in the 
disintegration of the United Kingdom a mode which will not only 
accomplish but precipitate their purpose.’ The manifesto went on 
to say that the occasion was very critical ; but the power of 
England and the peace of Europe would largely depend upon the 
verdict of the country ; that Her Majesty’s present Ministers, had 
hitherto been able to secure peace, but that this blessing could not 
be obtained by the principle of non-interference ; — peace rested on 
the presence, not to say the ascendency, of England in the councils 
of Europe. Questioned in the House of Lords as to the meaning 
of this ascendency, the Premier said he meant nothing more than 
moral ascendency ; he did not mean supremacy. 

The Liberal leaders at once issued their counter-manifestoes. 
Lord Hartington replied with force and dignity to the Premier's 
letter. ‘ The influence of England,’ he remarked in his address to 
the electors of North-East Lancashire, ‘does not rest upon boasts 
of ascendency over Europe irrespective of the objects for which 
that ascendency is to be employed. It rests on the firmness and 
moderation of our conduct, based upon the material and moral 
strength of our position, and exercised in concert with other nations 
on behalf of peace, justice, and freedom.' Mr. Gladstone, in JiL 
address to the electors of Mid- Lothian, also replied to the Prime 
Minister’s ‘dark allusions,’ pointing out that the true purpose of 
these terrifying insinuations was to hide from view the acts of the 
Ministry, and their effect upon the character and condition of the 
country. 

The people were now speedily thrown into the excitement and 
turmoil of a general election. The energy and activity of the 
leaders on both sides was very noteworthy ; for during the 
elections Mr. Gladstone made no fewer than fifteen speeches. Lord 
Hartington twenty-four, Mr. Bright, Sir Stafford Northcote; and 
Sir. W. Harcourt six each, and Col. IStanley nijie. The three 
members for Birmingham issued a brief joint ^address, and Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Muntz were early in the' field, adds%ssing 
meetings of the electors. The old representatives werfi opposed 
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in the Conservative interest by the Hon. A. C. G. Galthorpe and 
Major Burnaby. The last named did the speaking, which was 
frequently of a very injudicious, and occasionally of a very vulgar, 
kind. 

Mr. Bright arrived in Birmingham on the 19th, and the scene at 
New Street, where a large crowd awaited the arrival of the right 
hon. gentleman, was very animated when the train steamed into the 
station and Mr. Bright was perceived. In Stephenson Place also, 
and in New Street, large crowds had assembled, who cheered lustily 
as Mr. Bright drove off with Mr. Chamberlain. In the evening 
there was a great Liberal meeting in the Town Hall, which in a 
few minutes from the time of opening was crowded from floor to 
ceiling. Mr. Jaffray took the chair. When Mr. Bright rose to 
speak he was received (said the Birmingham Daily Post) with one 
of those outbursts of enthusiasm which are never witnessed in 
Birmingham except at meetings where Mr. Bright is present. 
Every person in the hall seemed to cheer lustily, and the gratifying 
demonstration continued for several minutes. Alluding first tQ the 
dissolution, Mr. Bright said he was prepared to admit that it was 
not unacceptable to him, and he felt quite sure that it had brought 
an extraordinary sense of relief to the whole country. We were 
now witnessing the dying hours of the worst of modern Parliaments, 
and beholding the spectacle of the worst of Administrations being 
brought up for judgment. Addressing himself mainly to the work- 
ing classes, he drew a vivid picture of how, during the past fifty 
years, they had grown to be a great power in the State, and were 
now able to regard themselves as free men, in the enjoyment of full 
political power. He pointed out that they owed the inestimable 
blessings which they were now privileged to enjoy to the foresight, 
judgment, and indefatigable labours of the Liberal party ; and he 
referred to several measures — notably those which secured the 
advantages of a free press and compulsory education — as an 
example of the great work in which Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
had successfully engaged. The Conservatives, he showed, had 
systepiatically opposed all efforts at reform, and had obstructed 
instead of advancing the attainment pf results at which good 
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legislation had aimed during the past half-century. This being the 
case, he asked whether the electors were prepared to give the Con- 
servative party a new lease of life. This question elicited a storm 
of opposition cries. 

Mr. Bright next dealt with the policy of the existing Adminis- 
tration, which he denounced as one of restriction, monopoly, 
selfishness, and injustice. Since 1874 the country had had no 
liberal measures. They had had extravagance such as had been 
unknown for many years, they had had increasing debt and increas- 
ing taxes ; and if they had not yet paid for all that had been done, 
the cost of this retrograde policy would have to be borne by some 
one at a future day. Instead of doing something that was calcu- 
lated to promote the interests of the people at home, the Govern- 
ment had been marauding over half the world. England, the 
mother of free nations, and herself the origin of free Parliaments, 
had, at the instigation of Lord Beaconsfield, been supporting oppres- 
sion in Turkey, and carrying fire and sword to the farthest extre- 
mities of the earth. He asked them whether they would still trust 
power to these men in the future, or whether they would not give 
it to men who would be generous at home, and just and moral 
and, so far as it was in their power, peaceful abroad. Mr. Bright 
said he would not further criticise that wonderful production, the 
Prime Minister’s manifesto, than by saying that it was not likely to 
add to the number of Conservative representatives from Ireland ; and 
in closing he said he believed there was a voice sounding and a 
feeling stirring throughout the people of the United Kingdom that 
would hurl from power the men who had abused it, and that would 
place in their seats, and in the counsels of the Crown, men whose policy 
was dictated by a love. for the nation, — not a love for gunpowder 
and glory, but a love for the true and lasting interests of the great 
people who might entrust them with the authority of government. 

A vote of confidence, on the motion of Mr. R. W. Dale, was 
carried in the three members. 

The vote of those who were engaged in th6 liquor trade 
throughout the country was, of course, much discussed at the gene- 
ral election. This interest was a very important element jtf*every 
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borough, and in numerous instances the publicans, alarmed by the 
proposal in favour of local option, threw in their lot with the Con- 
servatives. A deputation, representing the licensed victuallers of 
Birmingham, waited upon Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain on the 
20th, when a lengthy conversation ensued upon the objects of the 
deputation. Mr. Bright expressed himself in favour of transferring 
the licensing authority to Town Councils, and warned the licensed 
victuallers against throwing themselves into the hands of one 
political party, and thus creating a widespread feeling of hostility 
in another political party, which, after all, was the strongest, and 
which might come into office again before two months had expired. 
Speaking of the attitude of the Liberal party on this question, Mr. 
Bright said : ‘ I do not suppose that it will deal with any severity in 
any way with you ; whenever it does deal with the liquor question 
— if it ever does deal with it — you may depend upon it, it is the last 
party in the country that will ever do anything that will be in a 
pecuniary sense unjust to your interests. What it deprives you of 
in the public interest, it will at any rate compensate you for, and 
endeavour to do justice, as it does to the whole country and to 
every interest. You may depend upon it, it will not be unjust to 
the licensed victuallers and those who are concerned in the sale of 
those things which, unfortunately, here it appears necessary in some 
degree to control. I hope as years go on, and you consider this 
question more, and it is more and more discussed, you will find out 
that the violent, and I think irrational and passionate, action which 
you now take is not wise for sensible men, and that it is not of any 
advantage whatever to the interests you are trying to defend. In 
the House of Commons, as one of your representatives — if I am 
again a representative for Birmingham — I shall take care that what- 
ever is done for the public interests shall not be done at the expense 
of injustice to your trade.’ Mr. Bright added that he did not 
expect to alter their opinions one bit, and being assured by a 
member of the deputatioi^that their very existence was at stake, he 
remarked that they were ‘ more frightened than hurt.’ Mr. Cham- 
berlain said that, -speaking generally, he quite concurred in what had 
falleTTfrom his colleague. 
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Meetings now followed each other in rapid succession. On the 
23rd Mr. Bright spoke twice. The meetings took place in the 
evening, and Mr. Bright was accompanied on his route by bands of 
music and about 250 torch-bearers. The scene was most interesting 
and picturesque. As the torchlight procession marched through the 
streets the band struck up alternately ‘Johnnie comes marching 
home again,’ and ‘See, the conquering hero comes.’ At the first 
meeting Mr. Bright spoke of the necessity for a reform of the county 
franchise as the one thing indispensable to a carrying out of various 
reforms, such as an improvement of the game and land laws ; and 
he advised the working men of the towns, who themselves possessed 
the franchise, to vote for no candidate who was not willing to confer 
the same privilege on householders in the counties. At the second 
meeting the right hon. gentleman said, alluding to his opponents, 
that he should have thought the Conservatives might have found 
some persons as well acquainted with political affairs as Conser- 
vatives usually are. He then severely criticised the policy of the 
Government; and with regard to the Treaty of Berlin, by which 
‘ Peace with Honour’ had been secured, he observed that it was the 
people of England who kept out of war with Russia, and not the 
gentlemen who went to Berlin with a secret arrangement in their 
pocket which they had previously made with Russia. He did ask, 
whatsoever form of Government they might have, for men who 
would be honest and truthful. 

On the 24th Mr. Bright made a speech at Cave’s Auction Mart, 
the chief topic dealt with being the pressing necessity for a reform 
in the land laws. Mr. Cobden used to say that whoever freed the 
land would render as great a service to his country as the Anti-Corn- 
Law League had done by freeing the produce of the land. The 
necessities of the population would enforce this, and the growing 
competition from abroad would make it impossible to evade it before 
long. Referring to certain slanders which had been uttered against 
him by his opponents, and their falsification of some of his Irish 
addresses, Mr. Bright showed their groundlessness, 4nd added that 
John Martin, the strong Nationalist, once came up to him at the door 
of the House of Commons and said, ‘ I have watched yoyt'^ public 
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conduct, and I have seen that you have never said one single word 
that was offensive, or unkind, or unjust to my country ; and I wish 
to shake you by the hand and to tell you so.’ 

The three Liberal candidates made a last appeal to the electors 
on the 29th, the nomination being fixed for the following day. In 
order to ensure the return of their three candidates — each elector 
having only two votes — the leaders of the Liberal party in the 
borough divided the support of the Liberal electors in the various 
wards, directing electors in each ward only to vote for two candidates, 
and naming the two candidates to whom their votes must be given. 
This plan was known as the ‘ Vote-as-you-are-told scheme.’ The 
five candidates were duly nominated, and the poll ordered to be 
taken on the 31st, at 139 polling stations. 

The Conservatives professed to be very sanguine of success, 
asserting up to the very last that victory was within their grasp ; 
but the result showed a great Liberal victory. The arrangement for 
the equalisation of votes in different wards succeeded admirably, all 
three of the Liberal candidates being brought in triumphantly at 
but a short distance from each other. After the counting of the 
votes, the Mayor announced the result to be as follows : For Mr. 
Muntz, 22,969; Mr. Bright, 22,079; Mi"- Chamberlain, 19,544; 
Major Burnaby, 15,735: and the Hon. A. C. G. Calthorpe, 14,308. 
The majority of the lowest Liberal over the highest Conservative 
was consequently 3S09. It may be added here that two other 
Liberal members for the ensuing Parliament v/ere furnished by 
Birmingham on the following day, Mr. J. S. Wright being elected 
for Nottingham, and Mr. Jes.se Collingsfor Ipswich. After the poll 
at Birmingham the three successful candidates issued a brief joint 
address, thanking the electors. ‘We congratulate you,’ said this 
document, ‘ on the result of your great contest, and on your great 
victory. Birmingham is still Birmingham, true to its old faith, and 
to its love of freedom.’ 

The elections generally throughout the country resulted in the 
complete discomfiture of the Conservative party. On the first 
day of the polling, March 31st, the Liberals gained no fewer than 
twenty-fqur seats in the boroughs, and only lost nine. Three days 
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later the gains had sprung up to fifty. The counties, however, 
were still to be fought, and both sides eagerly awaited the verdict 
of the rural constituencies. But here also great Liberal triumphs 
were registered. Ultimately, when all the returns from the con- 
stituencies had been completed, it was found that the new Parliament 
would consist of 349 Liberals, 243 Conservatives, and 60 Home 
Rulers. The Liberals were indeed signally avenged for the disaster 
of 1874. 

Much speculation took place as to who would be the new Liberal 
Premier. On the resignation of Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Hartington 
was sent for; but on the following day, the 23rd of April, when his 
lordship and Earl Granville had an audience of the Queen together, 
Mr. Gladstone was sent for. The veteran Liberal chief undertook 
to form a Ministry, and in that Ministry he assumed the double 
office of Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Bright 
again accepted office as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
and the remaining members of the Cabinet were the following : 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Selborne ; Lord President of the Council, 
Earl Spencer; Lord Privy Seal, Duke of A.rgyll ; Foreign Secretary, 
Earl Granville; Secretary for India, the Marquis of Hartington; 
Home Secretary, Sir W. Vernon Harcourt ; Colonial Secretary, Earl 
of Kimberley; War Secretary, Mr. Childers; First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Earl of Northbrook ; Chief Secretaty" for Ireland, 
Mr. Forster; President of the Local Government Board, Mr. 
Dodson ; and President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Chamberlain. 
The Duke of Argyll afterwards seceded from the Ministry on the 
question of the Irish Land Bill. 

Upon accepting office Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain issued 
their addresses to the electors of Birmingham, seeking re-election. 
Mr. Bright wrote : ‘ I have accepted office in the Administration 
which has just been formed, and the seat in Parliament which you 
conferred upon me a month ago is now vacant. I need not tell 
you how greatly I value your good opinion, and ho\y much I hope 
that in again becoming a member of the Government I have in no 
degree forfeited it. In one of my speeches during the week^efore 
the last election I told you that in the month of April w^ should 
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have a new Parliament, in the month of May a new Government, 
and that by the month of June it would be seen that the nation had 
accepted and adopted a new policy. I hope and believe the change 
we have witnessed will tend to the honour of the Crown and to 
the welfare of the people. Whether in office or out of it, I shall 
endeavour to serve you faithfully.’ 

The two Ministers were re-elected for Birmingham on the yth 
of May, without opposition. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

PUBLIC QUESTIONS— 1880-81. 

Mr. Bright on the Pacification of Ireland. — Speech at Birmingham. — Scheme for the 
Reform of the Irish Land Laws. — Mr. Bright on the Rise of Nonconformity.— 
The Session of 1880. — Mr. Bradlaugh and the Oath. — Mr. Gladstone proposes 
the appointment of a Select Committee. — Appeal by Mr. Bright. — A Committee 
appointed. — Its Decision. — Further Debates in the House. — Eloquent Speech 
by Mr. Bright. — Arrest and Release of Mr. Bradlaugh. — Further History of this 
Legislative Difficulty. — Mr. Bright on Capital Punishment. — On the Representa- 
tion of Minorities. — He is elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University. — Mr. 
Bright at Birmingham. — Address on Irish Affairs. — The House of Lords and the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill. — Necessity for a good Land Reform. — Cor- 
respondence with Lord Carnarvon. — Mr. Bright on International Arbitration. — 
Address from French Liberals on the Transvaal War. — Free Trade and Reci- 
procity. — Letters from Mr. Bright. — Local Option in the House of Commons. — 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Resolution carried. — Irish Questions in the Session of 1881. 
— The Coercion Bill. — Speech of Mr. Bright. — The Land League Agitation. — 
Mr. Gladstone introduces the Land Bill. — Mr. Bright at the Fishmongers’ 
Banquet. — Observations on the Land Bill. — Debate on the Condition of the 
Agricultural Labourers in Ireland. — Mr. Bright’s Views on the Question. — Second 
Reading of the Land Bill. — Mr. Bright’s Speech. — Ministers at the Mansion 
House. — The Land Bill passes the Lords and becomes Law. 

NE of the greatest objects to which Mr. Bright has 
devoted himself during his long political career has 
been, 'as we have had abundant occasion for seeing, 
the pacification of Ireland. Early in 1880 he once 
more exhibited his earnestness on this question. 
On the 24th of January the members for Birmingham met their 
constituents in the Town Hall, and oi» the motion of Mr. J. S. 
Wright, seconded by Mr. Alderman Collings, a vote of renewed 
confidence was passed in them. 

Mr. Bright’s speech in reply was almost entirely devoted to the 
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Irish question. After remarking upon what England had been 
doing abroad, while she had neglected her own people near home, 
he said that fourteen years ago, when speaking in Dublin, he had 
quoted a question put in the Parliament of Kilkenny, ‘ How comes 
it to pass that the King is never the richer for Ireland.?’ The 
question originally put five hundred years ago, and repeated fourteen 
years ago, still pressed for an .answer. This he found in the condi- 
tion of the land question in Ireland, a condition differing from any- 
thing in any other country in the world. It was true that the laws 
in Ireland with regard to the land were as nearly as possible the 
same as in England. But evil laws might work much more mis- 
chief in one country and under one state of things than the same 
laws would in another country with another state of things. Great 
industries had grown up in England to correct the evil of the feudal 
system of land ; and in these industries the people, divorced from 
the land by reason of the feudal laws, had found a fresh resource. 
In Ireland there were something over twenty millions of acres of 
land, and 292 persons owned nearly one-third. The whole of the 
proprietors in Ireland were ten or twelve thousand in number, while 
the tenant farmers were 600,000. There were therefore nearly 
three millions of people who were mostly tenants at will, liable 
to have their rents raised and to be ejected at the will of the land- 
lord. Of these landlords a very large proportion were absentees, 
who spent their rents in London or Paris, or elsewhere out of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Bright asked whether there was any remedy for the state 
of things which existed in Ireland. Two had been offered from 
Ireland : one proposed fixity of tenure, with terms to be settled by a 
third party acting between landlord and tenant ; while by the other 
fixity of tenure was secured by means of a permanently settled rent 
which the landlord was to receive, and there his connection with the 
land was to end, the tenant remaining for ever, or as long as this 
rent was paid, in the position of absolute owner. These schemes 
he dismissed as being inconsistent with sound principles. He 
himself^was agairist sudden and heroic remedies. But, the right 
hon. gentleman continued, two things he would do 
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‘ First of all, 1 would absolutely stop, by withdrawing all encouragement, the for- 
mation of great estates. I would say that when a man owning land died without a 
will his land should be subject to exactly the same rule of division which is now 
applied to personal property. Well, then I would put an end to the system of entail, 
by which it would be rendered impossible to tie up land, through the man who lies 
quietly in the churchyard not having had the power of determining for long after he 
was dead the ownership of the estate which he himself had possessed. I would so 
legislate that every present generation should be the absolute owners of the land, 
and the next generation should be the absolute owners ; but neither this nor the next 
should be able to dictate to future generations who should own it. I would have the 
compulsory registration of all landed property, so that it would be easy, at the expense 
of only a few shillings or pounds, to transfer a farm or an estate from one to another 
by an absolutely legal and definite sale. These are things that are done elsewhere, 
and they ought to be done here just as easily if you w'ould only lay hold of the landed 
proprietor and lay hold of the lawyer. They tell me that this is a very difficult thing 
to do; but it has been done elsewhere, and it must be done here. Nay, more, if you 
and others like you will speak out it shall be done here.’ 

Mr. Bright’s second proposal he described as a mode by which 
the occupying tenantry, in thousands and thousands of cases, might 
in a very short time be made, not occupying tenants, but occupying 
landowners — positive owners of their farms. He admitted that the 
purchase clauses of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act of 1870 had been, 
with few exceptions, a failure ; and gave the reasons for this. After 
passing an eulogium upon the labours of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre as a 
member of the Committee appointed by the House of Commons, 
of which Mr. Bright himself was one, the right hon. gentleman said 
that that Committee found it was necessary to change the Act of 
1870 — to establish instead of the Landed Estates Court a separate, 
independent, and powerful Commission for the purpose of doing this 
great work amongst the tenantry of Ireland. The proposition was, 
that if any man wished to buy a farm which his landlord or anybody 
else was disposed to sell, the Treasury would find a certain portion 
of the money — it might be two-thirds or three-fourths. The trans- 
action being completed, the farmer goes on paying his rent to the 
Commission, which is the interest on the money that he has bor- 
rowed from them; and after thirty-five* years he has paid all the 
interest and all the principal of the advance made by the Treasury, 
and the farm becomes his own so long as he c^iooses to^eep it. 

‘ Now, I want the Government — ^the Parliament — to piss a law 
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which shall compel the London Companies, for example, who are 
the owners of great estates in the county of Londonderry, to sell 
their estates under an Act of this kind. I want, also, that the Com- 
mission to be appointed should have the power of taking over abso- 
lutely any estate offered them for sale which they might think a 
desirable estate, so that, having it in possession, as the Church Com- 
mission had their lands in possession, they might hand it over to 
various tenants who were willing to buy it. I don’t want a Com- 
mission to go there and sit down with good salaries to do nothing. 
They should have a suitable staff" ; they should have a good lawyer 
on it, and men thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the laiid 
and the people in Ireland ; and they should advertise and let all the 
Irish tenantry know that the Imperial Government has sent them 
to Dublin, not for the purpose of opening an office and giving 
salaries — establishing a new system of patronage — but that they 
should go there and hold out a helping hand to every honest, in- 
dustrious tenant in Ireland who wishes to possess his farm; and 
that wherever his landlord was willing to help he would find them 
willing to give him a transfer.’ 

Mr. Bright said he believed if his plan were carried out they 
would find many of the Irish proprietors now living in England 
would regard it as a great good to their country. Many of these 
noblemen and gentlemen had no interest whatever but in the pros- 
perous condition of Ireland, and they would be willing to aid in the 
transfer of estates to the tenantry, and to accept the fair and just 
compensation which the Government would offer to them. The 
right hon. gentleman thus concluded his address : — 

‘At present what the Irishman wants upon his farm more than all else is to get 
rid of suspicion ; to get rid of the fear of injury, of uncertainty as to his tenure j to 
have infused into his mind the opposite feelings of confidence and of hope. 
(Cheers.) If you would give to all Irish tenants that confidence and hope, every 
year would see them advancing in a better cultivation and a more prosperous condi- 
tion. Does anybody say that hope is nothing and of no avail in the affairs of men ? 
I might quote from' the poet who has — what shall I say? — created almost an immor- 
tality for our language,. He speaks of hope. He says — 

“ White-handed Hope, 

Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings.^ 
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(Loud cheers.) Bring this hope into the Irish farmer’s family, and into his house- 
hold, and it will have an influence as complete, as blessed, and as home-ruling as it 
will have in the mansions of the rich or the palaces of the great (Cheers.) So far 
as I have seen Irishmen in their own country and in this, they are as open to good 
and kind treatment as any other people. They have been the victims of untoward 
circumstances, which alt your histories describe. We— our forefathers — have sub- 
jugated them and maltreated them. We suffer in reputation, they suffer in their 
lives, through the misdoings of the past. Let us now not be weary of the attempt to 
bring about a reformation in that country, which I believe would quell the suspicion, 
and quell the discontent, and banish the disloyalty which we all lament in Ireland. 
As to the , present distress, I hope that the duty of the Government will not be 
neglected. I hope they have not spent so much in endeavouring to civilise Zulus 
and Afghans that they are not able to do something for their poor people nearer 
home. (Hear, hear.) I hope. Sir, the Government, in dealing with the Irish 
question, will deal with it frankly, and openly, and generously; and that they, as 
they are now under the pressure of the present distress, will open their hands 
to relieve the suffering people of the West, — that they will open their hearts, and 
their intellects too, to the further and the greater question of what shall be done for 
Ireland in the future.’ (Applause.) 

In the course of a brief second speech Mr. Bright further 
remarked on the Irish question : ‘We are coming, I presume, by all 
the indications and by the fact of a constitutional rule, which certain 
people cannot escape from — we are coming to the time of a General 
Election. If Toryism were a good thing Ireland would be in a 
prosperous condition ; for there has not been a country in Europe, 
there has not been a population of this kingdom which has been for 
so long a period under the principles which Toryism is supposed 
to love, as Ireland itself. It has had plenty of military control, it 
has had plenty of feudalism with regard to its land, it has had a 
Church which it did not like and which insulted it, and it has had 
generally a treatment on the part of the Imperial Parliament in 
past times which might cause it to submit, but never can make it 
content I hope the Liberal party will so conduct itself with regard 
to that country that, whatever there is of a true patriotism and a 
true honour among its leading men — I mean its men who are now 
politically leading — that it may be pgssible for the two to act 
together on behalf of measures which are necessary, and can no 
longer be postponed, if we have any real interest in the well-being 
of that portion of the United Kingdom.’ 
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Mr; Bright’s scheme was, of course, variously viewed by the 
press, but even those journals which dissented from his proposals 
admitted that a revolution in Irish agriculture was inevitable. 

We turn from Ireland to a less delsatable subject. . On the lOth 
of February 1880 Mr. Bright presided at the first of a series of 
lectures delivered in Union Chapel, Islington, by Mr. R. W. Dale, 
on ‘The Rise of Evangelical Nonconformity.’ After referring to 
the great compliment which the Rev. Dr. Allon had paid him in 
asking him to preside, Mr. Bright said that he took a strong interest 
in the subject of the lecture, because he had sprung from the stock 
of the martyrs of two centuries ago. He then gave a brief his- 
torical retrospect of the past history of Nonconformity, and said 
that for a long period the Nonconformists of England had been 
the great advancing and reforming force in our English political 
life. At the same time they must not forget, and they ought to 
acknowledge with thankfulness, that there were large numbers of 
those who were not Nonconformists who had constantly and 
honestly co-operated with Nonconformists in all that they had 
done in favour of greater civil and religious freedom. But for all 
that they must admit with sorrow that even now the people of this 
country were set apart in two great divisions. Referring to the 
bishops, Mr. Bright said he could not for one moment doubt that 
there were many excellent men among them who grieved in their 
souls at the evil policy which was adopted at times by the Govern- 
ment; yet, so far as he had observed within the last two years, 
when throughout the whole realm of Nonconformity there had been 
a united protest against certain transactions, not one bishop had 
opened his mouth in the House of Lords to condemn one single act 
that had been committed. This showed to him, not that those men 
were not good men, but that they were in an unfortunate position 
for defending what was good. Mr. Bright then eloquently referred 
to the work achieved by the Nonconformists : — 

* What has Nonconformity done in England? Look at the churches and chapels 
it has reared over the \vhole country ; look at the schools it has built i look at the 
ministprs^t has supported ; look at the Christian work which it has conducted. And 
we must ne^t forget that this great Nonconfonnist body does not include the great 
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wealth of the country. . Nearly all the land in the United Kingdom, within some very 
moderate percentage, is in the hands of Churchmen and Conformists, They have 
also, or had till lately, nearly all the endowments of a religious character. They have 
now the possession of some millions a year of ancient tithes. But without any of 
these the Nonconformists have done their great work in this kingdom. (Hear, hear.) 
And no Churchman will deny — I don*t care how much he may be political — that the 
Nonconformist population is at least as obedient to the law as any other portion of 
the people of these kingdoms. If you observe their industry, if you observe their 
domestic virtues, if you observe their condition as regards morals and religion, I 
undertake to say, here and everywhere, that they will at least bear comparison in 
those qualities with Churchmen of every state and rank. If I were a Churchman 
myself — and I suppose it is very much a matter of accident that I am not — (laughter) 
— if they had not imprisoned an ancestor of mine for many years in Derby Jail, for 
anything I know I might have been a Churchman now — I hope I should at least 
have had that sense of honour and of justice which would have enabled me to look 
round and behold all the great works of the great Nonconformist body in England, 
and to regard them with admiration and honour. (Cheers.) I would ask you — 
perhaps I need not ask you, but I would ask any who may read anything that I say 
on this subject, to look round and consider how much of what there is free and good 
and great, and constantly growing in what is good in this country, which is owing to 
Nonconformist action, self-denial, and effort; and, looking upon that, if he cannot 
himself be a Nonconformist, let him not despise the Nonconformists, but let him 
say it is a great country and a noble race that can enable a portion of its population 
to do all this in the unfavourable circumstances in which they have been placed.* 
(Loud applause.) 

On the meeting of the new Parliament at the close of April 1880 
an embarrassing question arose with regard to the Parliamentary 
oath in the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. This gentleman had been 
elected for Northampton, and on the third day of the swearing-in of 
'members he appeared with a written claim to be allowed to make an 
affirmation of allegiance instead of taking the oath. There were 
many who said that the Speaker should have allowed Mr. Bradlaugh 
to affirm at his own risk, leaving him to be sued in a court of law for 
the statutory penalties* for sitting in the House without the statutory 
qualification ; but the case was so novel that the Speaker declined 
to interfere, and left it to the House to determine the claim. The 
House was speedily plunged into a series of exciting discussions, 
in which the religious element lent fuel to the flame ; and as a natu- 
ral consequence legislation was much retarded. On the motion of 
Lord F. Cavendish, who represented the Government, the chief 
Ministers not being in the house owing to the new electicyfe c&nse- 
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quent on their taking office, a Select Committee was appointed to 
consider whether Mr. Bradlaugh had a right under the statutes upon 
which he founded his claim to make an affirmation. This Com- 
mittee decided against him by a majority of one ; but without wait- 
ing to see whether the House endorsed the finding of the Committee, 
Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself at the table of the House on the 
2 1st of May for the purpose now of taking the oath. Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff objected to this, on the ground that an atheist 
was not entitled to take an oath. He asked whether the House 
would allow that formality to be gone through which the hon. 
member himself avowed would be a mere formality and nothing 
more. He moved that Mr. IJradlaugh be not allowed to take the 
oath, and this was seconded by Mr. Alderman Fowler. 

Mr. Gladstone proposed the appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider and report upon this difficult and delicate question. 
Was the House, he asked, competent to interfere and prevent him 
from fulfilling a duty imposed by statute ? That was really the 
question to decide. Of course, if he took the oath, he might be 
open to prosecution ; but could the House prevent him from taking 
the oath if he were willing to do so ? After several other members 
had spoken, Mr. Bright made an eloquent appeal to the House to 
discuss the question simply as a question of right and of law, and 
not with reference to religious views. Was the House, he inquired, 
by a multitudinous vote to decide that there was no question of law 
involved, and that it would have no legal opinion, no reference to 
a Committee of judicious and eminent members, on the point .<* And 
after refusing to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to take the oath, what did they 
propose to do ? Would they declare his seat vacant ? The electors 
of Northampton were cognisant of Mr. Bradlaugh’s views when they 
chose him as their representative, and they would probably elect 
him again. Mr. Bright referred to the case of John Wilkes as an 
instance of the inconvenience and trouble of a contest between the 
House of Commons and a J)articular constituency ; and in conclusion 
he said : ‘ Would it not be better to follow the wise and statesman- 
like ^idvice of the First Minister of the Crown — whose devotion to 
the Chrinian faith and desire to support the dignity of the Crown are 
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as great as that of any hon. gentleman opposite, — which will give 
an opportunity for calm deliberation, instead of at once taking a 
course which would, if adopted, have the effect of shutting the 
door of the House of Commons irrevocably against the member for 
Northampton ? ’ 

The debate was adjourned, but in the end Sir H. D. Wolff s resolu- 
tion was negatived by 289 to 214, The Committee, with somewhat 
different powers from those originally suggested by Mr. Gladstone, 
was appointed after many discussions, and began its sittings. Mr. 
Bradlaugh conducted his own case. At the close of the sittings the 
Committee decided by a large majority that Mr. Bradlaugh could 
not be allowed to take the oath, but appended a recommendation 
that he should be allowed to make an affirmation at his own risk, 
subject to the penalties recoverable for taking his seat without the 
statutory declaration. On the 21st of June the question entered 
upon a new stage. Mr. Labouchere proposed that Mr. Bradlaugh 
be allowed to make an affirmation or declaration, and Sir H. Giffard 
moved as an amendment that he be not allowed to do so. The 
battle now waged as furiously as ever. During the discussion Mr. 
Gladstone warned the House of the impropriety and danger of 
entering into a conflict with the constituency which had returned 
Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Bright raised the tone of the debate, and 
made another eloquent appeal on behalf of toleration. One phrase 
in his speech greatly excited the wrath of the Opposition. He 
affirmed his belief and regret that ‘ to a large extent the working 
people of the country do not care any more for the dogmas of 
Christianity than the upper classes care for the practice of that 
religion.’ Mr. Bright laid great stress on the fact that Mr. Brad- 
laugh had never refused to take the oath, that he had merely 
expressed a preference for affirming, and that he had always de- 
clared the oath to be binding on his honour and conscience. As to 
the first report, without desiring to disparage its authority, it left the 
matter in great doubt; and with regard •to the second, he thought 
Mr. Bradlaugh had not been fairly treated in being refused the oath 
because he had asked for the affirmation. There*was no precedent 
for this inquisition into a man’s religious views when he cs^e to the 
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table to be sworn. This interference, he contended, would set up 
a new test of Theism, and would divide members into two clajsses. 
After blaming the Conservative party for resisting, as usual, the 
claims of justice and generosity, he warned them that all the con- 
stituencies of the kingdom would make Mr. Bradlaugh’s case their 
own, and that the course proposed would lead to much evil, and 
involve the House in humiliation. ‘ I am here,’ said Mr. Bright, ‘as 
the defender of what I believe to be the principles of our constitu- 
tion, of the freedom of constituencies to elect, and of the freedom of 
the elected to sit in Parliament. That freedom, which has been so 
hardly won, I do not believe the House of Commons will endeavour 
to wrest from our constituencies, knowing by what slow steps we have 
reached the point we have now attained ; and I do not believe that 
on the recommendation of the hon. member for Portsmouth they Avill 
turn back and deny the principles which have been so dear to them.’ 

Notwithstanding the appeals made by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright, however, Sir H. Giffard’s amendment was carried by 275 to 
230 — about thirty Liberals voting in favour of it, and a still larger 
number abstaining from voting altogether. On the following day 
Mr. Bradlaugh, who appeared at the bar, and in an able speech 
claimed his right to take the oath, was taken into custody by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms for refusing to obey the Speaker’s order to with- 
draw. Considerable excitement ensued, but Mr. Bradlaugh was 
speedily released by an order of the House, carried on the motion of 
Sir S. N orthcote. On the i st of J uly the House passed another resolu- 
tion, to the effect that every person claiming to be a person permitted 
by law to make an affirmation instead of taking the oath should be 
allowed to do so, subject to any liability by statute. This temporarily 
removed the difficulty between the constituency and the House. 

Actions at law were commenced against Mr. Bradlaugh, however, 
to recover penalties from him for having voted in the House with- 
out being entitled to do so. On the main question the case was 
decided against him, but an appeal was raised on a technical point, 
which went against the member for Northampton. Mean-while, in 
the session of i8'8i, further difficulties arose in connection with the 
case, inSfonsequence of the appearance of Mr. Bradlaugh at‘ the 
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House, demanding admittance. Orders were given forbidding him 
to enter the House, and on his attempting to do so he was forcibly 
removed. A great number of sympathisers with Mr. Bradlaugh 
were present in Palace Yard during this scene, and it formed the 
subject of a debate in the House of Commons. Mr. Bright said he 
had heard a description of the scene with great pain, and he spoke 
with feeling of the severity which had been exercised towards Mr. 
Bradlaugh. He hoped some means would be adopted to meet the 
case, and to preserve the dignity of the House of Commons, which 
appeared to him to be in danger. The pressure of public business 
prevented the Government from bringing in a bill to meet the 
necessities of the case, and this extraordinary legislative difficulty 
remained still unsettled at the close of the session of i88i. 

On the and of June 1880 Mr. Bright presided at the annual 
public debate of the University College Debating Society. The 
proposition discussed was, ‘ That Capital Punishment should be 
abolished.’ In summing up at the close of the debate he spoke 
strongly against the penalty of death, and expressed his firm con- 
viction that the time would come when the barbarous system of 
capital punishment would be abolished in this country. The meet- 
ing decided in favour of the abolition, which was one of the earliest 
measures ever advocated by Mr. Bright, and one of the few great 
social reforms which he has not as yet lived to see carried out. 

Mr. Bright’s hostility to the principle of the representation of 
minorities has always been very pronounced, and the most recent 
evidence of this was furnished in a letter which he wrote in 1879, 
to be read at a meeting held to celebrate the formation of a Liberal 
club at Platt Bridge, near Wigan, on the 20th of July. ‘ In our 
division of the county,’ said Mr. Bright, ‘ a great change has been 
made. There is now, I believe, only one Tory member returned 
from the constituency of the South-East division, and he is in the 
humiliating condition of being the minority member. He sits by 
virtue, not of the goodwill or vote of the wajority of the electors of 
Manchester, but by a contrivance invented to cripple the Parlia- 
mentary influence of the great populations and coilstituencies. His 
»ttin^ in Parliament is by a direct violation of the ancient .principle 
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of the constitution, which in all past times gave to majorities the 
right to select and to elect members of the House of Commons. 
Much may be done by labour bestowed on registration, and you 
have a good field before you. I hope you will be able by the time 
another general election occurs to place your division in a position 
as advantageous and as creditable as that now occupied by the 
South-East division, and by the boroughs within its limits.’ 

On the 15th of November 1880 Mr. Bright was elected Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, in succession to Mr. Gladstone. 
The Conservative and Independent students nominated Mr. Ruskin, 
but the author of ‘The Stones of Venice’ only received 814 votes 
as against 1128 for Mr. Bright The right hon. gentleman had a 
majority in all four nations. A torchlight procession by the 
Liberal students took place at night through the principal streets 
of Glasgow in honour of Mr. Bright’s victory. It was understood 
that the new Lord Rector was to be at perfect liberty to deliver 
his Rectorial address at any time he pleased during his period of 
office, which expired in November 1883. 

A great Liberal meeting was held at Birmingham on the 
1 6th of November 1880, and Mr. Bright, who delivered a lengthy 
speech, again devoted himself to a consideration of the Irish 
question. Mr, Chamberlain occupied the chair at this meeting, 
and in his opening speech made a spirited defence of the Eastern 
policy of the Government. On the subject of Ireland, he remarked 
that the state of affairs in that country was exaggerated by panic ; 
but at the same time it was certain that acts were taking place 
there which all men must deprecate, and he was no true friend of 
Ireland who would not join in entreating the Irish people at this 
crisis to exhibit their horror and detestation of outrages which 
would bring discredit upon any cause, and which were likely to 
ruin, if they were persisted in, the cause which the more patriotic 
of the Irish people had at heart. 

Mr. Bright at once grappled with the great question of the day. 
Ireland, he observed, was suffering from evils which our fofcfathers, 
if they had understood the questions they dealt with, would never 
have iWlicted on the people. If the English Government had 
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always been merciful and just to Ireland, there could not be a 
doubt that Ireland would be as closely welded to England at that 
moment as Scotland was ; and it would be as difficult to raise 
the flag of insurrection or discontent in Ireland as it would be 
for Prince Charlie again to appear with his flag in Scotland. The 
present movement in a portion of Ireland was a social revolt of a 
very strange and remarkable character. It was not, apparently, 
so much a rising against the Government as against the owners 
of the soil. There was practically a seizing of the land from which 
they believed their fathers had been driven out. Such a condition 
of things demanded the earnest attention and consideration, not 
only of statesmen and legislators, but of the whole people of the 
country who were allied with them; ‘for we have all a great 
interest in the welfare of Ireland ; and the man who insults Ireland, 
or injures it, who tramples upon it, who denies it its just rights, is 
an enemy of England as much as an enemy of Ireland.’ 

After referring to what had been done in the way of legisla- 
tion for Ireland since 1869, Mr. Bright complained strongly of 
the rejection of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill in the pre- 
vious session by the House of Lords. The right hon. gentleman 
continued : — 

‘ I recollect some years ago making an observation, I believe on this very plat- 
form, about the House of Lords. I said in my opinion an hereditary House of 
Legislature could not be a permanent institution in a free country. (Loud cheers.) 
Some time after that, when Lord Palmerston was forming a Government, he was 
urged by Lord John Russell to offer offices in his Cabinet to Mr. Cobden and myself. 
You recollect that Mr. Cobden was then in America, and the office which Mr. 
Chamberlain now holds was reserved for him, when he should return to this country. 
He returned, but did not feel at liberty to accept it. Lord John Russell wrote to 
me, and explained the reason why Lord Palmerston found that he could not ask me 
to join his Government; and it was this — that I had expressed opinions, or an 
opinion, about an institution in this country which the country thought important 
and essential, and that there were persons whose support was necessary to his 
Government who told him that that support would be withheld if I became a member 
of his Administration. Well, I should have uttered no menaces — ^a foolish thing foi 
me to db— against the House of Lords ; but if I were particuldrly anxious that the 
House of Lords should endure as long as the sun and the .moon, I should say it 
would be much better to have some regard for the interests and sufferings, of the 
population of Ireland than to rush up in a crowd and reject a measure-which those 
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entrasted with the administration of the country declared, upon their authority and 
their conscience, to be necessary for the peace of the nation.* (Loud applause.) 

With regard to the remedy for the existing condition of things 
in Ireland, Mr. Bright said : — 

‘ Force is not a remedy. (Cheers.) ‘ There are times when it may be necessary, 
and when its employment may be absolutely unavoidable ; but, for my part, I should . 
rather regard and discuss measures of relief as measures of remedy than measures *of 
force, whose influence is only temporary, and in the long run, I believe, is disastrous. 
(Cheers.) I don’t* now refer to some of the remedies you have heard of — violent and 
impossible schemes, where tenants are apparently to fix their own rents, under which, 
as a body, the landlords are to be got rid of and banished ; or where the Government 
is to undertake some gigantic transaction — raising two or three hundreds of millions 
of money to buy them out of their estates, and to convey the estates over to the 
farmers who now cultivate them. Now, I believe that the extravagant, and the 
impossible, and the unjust is not required even in a case so serious, it may be so 
desperate, as this. Those propositions, which no Government can listen to, which 
no people can submit to — those propositions, depend upon it, are made by men who in 
their hearts hate England much more than they love the farmers of their own country.* 

The right hon, gentleman went on to observe that the Irish 
farmers were in the main industrious and honest, and that there 
had been no country in Europe in which rents had been more 
generally and constantly and fairly paid than in Ireland until the 
recent troubles. He believed that it was possible to frame a 
measure that would satisfy the great bulk of the Irish tenant- 
farmers, and before long withdraw them from the influences of 
men who would lead them into calamities not less than those 
which they now complained of and endured. Some mode must 
be instituted by which a man should not be subjected any day to 
a notice to quit, or by means of which his rent should not be 
constantly added to, so that going out of his farm was a less evil 
than remaining in it. He wanted security from constant torture 
and menace, and a broad and generous system established by 
Government by which landowners who were willing to sell — and 
there must always be many such — and tenants who were willing to 
buy should be able to come to terms, and thus gradually, year by 
year, add to the number of the proprietary farmers in Ireland. 
Five or ten millions would be well spent in bringing this question 
to a succ^sful issue. 
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Mr. Bright said he was stating his own opinions only, and not 
diose of the Government ‘ I am saying what I should say if I had 
never been a member of a Government, and what I should say next 
week if I this week ceased to be a member of the Government’ 
Force, the old manner of dealing with Ireland, he could not believe 
would ever arrest the discontent which existed, or provide a remedy 
for the widespread disaffection which all of them deplored. The 
Administration might find great difficulty and danger to themselves 
in dealing with this question ; but he believed that any measure 
on the basis he had indicated would have the effect of improving 
the value of all landed property in Ireland. An Irish member of 
Parliament had told him that a measure giving security of tenure 
would add ten years’ purchase to the value of the landed property 
of Ireland. ‘Therefore,’ observed Mr. Bright, ‘let no man say 
that I who speak, and you who listen and applaud — that we are 
enemies to the proprietary classes. I should think it a misfortune 
in this country and in Ireland if there were no proprietary class. 
There is a proprietary class in France, and in the countries of 
the Continent. But that there should be only a great proprietary 
class having everything in its hands — the honour and the lives of 
the people — is a condition of things that ought not to exist, and 
cannot be permitted to continue.’ 

Some portions of this speech appear to have given great umbrage 
to Lord Carnarvon. His lordship accordingly wrote a long letter 
to Mr. Bright, dated from Madeira, and the communication was 
published in the London daily journals. Lord Carnarvon com- 
plained chiefly of Mr. Bright’s ‘tender reproofs of the breakers of 
law and contracts in Ireland,’ of his reference to the long list of 
crimes committed by monarchs, and of his strictures on the hostile 
attitude of the House of Lords to popular reforms. He expressed 
his astonishment that with such views Mr, Bright could remain a 
Minister of the Crown. To his lordship’s letter Mr. Bright replied 
as follows, on the 25th of December : ‘ Ydbr letter of December 7th, 
which appeared in the London papers of yesterday morning, reached 
me last night You comment on my speech of* November j*6th, 
and find in it terrible blemishes, which have not been discovered 
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by its critics in this country. You condemn me for attacks on the 
Sovereign, the aristocracy, and the landowners. I have defended 
the monarchy. The defence is little needed in this country, and in 
this reign. I have warned the aristocracy of the danger I wished 
them to shun. As to landowners, I have been one of the most 
prominent of the supporters of a policy so necessary for the country, 
and so wise for them, that, had it been obstinately resisted, the 
great landowners of England and Scotland would long ago have 
been running for their lives, as some Irish landowners are reported 
to be doing now. I will not reply at length to your letter: it is 
enough to acknowledge the receipt of it. I am content to leave 
my speech and your letter to the judgment of the public.’ It was 
the general opinion of the press upon this correspondence that 
Lord Carnarvon would have done well to remain in strict seclusion 
in Madeira. 

The principle of arbitration between hostile states and nations 
is one which Mr. Bright has always advocated, wherever this prin- 
ciple could be acted upon with advantage. But there are crises 
in the history of peoples where this is impossible. This Mr. Bright 
remarked in a letter which he addressed at the beginning of the 
year 1880 to Mr. Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia. It was read 
at a meeting of the Philadelphia Peace Society, and Mr. Love 
explained that it had been received in reply to a communication 
sent to Mr. Bright by the Connecticut Peace Society, held in 
Mystic in the previous September, asking him to convey to Mr. 
Gladstone a series of resolutions adopted at the convention, urging 
universal arbitration, and specifying certain cases in which it might 
be employed. After expressing his disinclination to convey to Mr, 
Gladstone the enclosed resolutions, and suggesting that they should 
be sent direct by the Society to the Prime Minister, Mr. Bright 
discussed the question presented in the resolution, and said : ‘ There 
are cases in which it cannot be applied. Many such cases present 
themselves to your mind.* It is not applicable to the cases you- 
specify, as your own history — ^the history of the United States — 
affords examples of cases in which nothing can be done by arbitra- 
tion. Who could have arbitrated between the colonies of North 
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America and the England of George III. ; or who could have in- 
terfered with advantage between the slave-power and the Govern- 
ment of your country in the year i86i ? It is not a justification 
of war to say that in many cases between nations arbitration is an 
impossible remedy. Arbitration is often good; it may be, and I 
doubt not will be, more and more frequently adopted; but there 
are cases, and not a few, when it cannot be called in with any 
advantage. What is wanted is a stronger sense of the evil of war, 
and of the crime of which it is the cause, and a desire on the part 
of all Christian men to suppress it. Then men will look on disputed 
questions without passion, and will strive to settle them without 
bloodshed ; and will refuse to make the tremendous sacrifices which 
wars involve at the bidding of ambitious and wicked rulers and 
statesmen.’ 

While the unhappy Transvaal war was in course of settlement 
a memorial was presented to Mr. Bright on the subject by M. 
Buisson, a French journalist resident in London. The memorial 
emanated from a number of leading French Liberals, being signed 
by about thirty members of the French Senate, by certain Deputies, 
and members of the Paris Municipal Council, the French Academy, 
&c. Among the signatures were those of M. Victor Hugo, M. 
Ernest R6nan, M. Legouv6, M. Carnot, M. Scheurer-Kestner, and 
the late President of the Municipal Council of Paris. Mr. Bright 
wrote to M. Buisson, formally acknowledging the presentation, as 
follows, his letter being dated March 23, 1881 : — ‘ I was glad to 
have the opportunity of speaking to you yesterday during your 
short visit, when you presented to me an address on the subject 
of the Transvaal war from the eminent French Liberals whose 
names I find appended to it. They have done me great honour 
in selecting me as in any manner worthy to be considered a repre- 
sentative of the friends of “ international justice, peace, and good- 
will between nations.” I accept the address with much pleasure, 
and I can ask now to be permitted tb rejoice with them in the 
happy settlement of a difficulty and of a conflict which has excited 
in their minds, as in mine, so deep a grief. I iJelieve the English 
people will gladly sustain a Government which has restored peace 
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by a course at once magnanimous and just, and I feel entire con- 
fidence that its policy will be approved in all foreign countries 
by “friends of international justice, peace, and goodwill between 
nations.” I ask you to convey to the eminent Frenchmen who 
have signed the address my warm thanks for the great compliment 
they have paid me.’ * 

Early in the year i88i considerable dissatisfaction sprang up 
in certain circles on the question of Free Trade, and the cry of 
‘ Reciprocity ’ was raised. Amongst others who spoke in favour of a 
partial Protectionist policy was Mr. Hermon, the senior member for 
Preston, in his annual address to his constituents. An elector 
having forwarded a copy of the speech to Mr. Bright, the right hon. 
gentleman replied as follows, in a letter dated the 1 8 th of March ; 
‘ I have read Mr. Hermon ’s speech to which you refer me. I am 
not amazed at the ignorance it displays or its misrepresentation of 
facts. He does not tell how he proposes to protect by new tariff 
duties the factory- workers or the mill-workers of Preston. His 
constituents are exporters of cotton goods to all quarters of the 

* M. Buisson subsequently published in the Temps an interesting account of his inter- 
view with Mr. Blight. The following translation of this article was furnished by the 
correspondent of the Times in Paris: ‘All Mr. Bright’s surroundings, like all he says and 
does, are unpretentious. American Ministers cannot be more easy of access or have more 
democratic marmers. Pie occupies one of the plainest houses in Piccadilly. The serious, 
thoughtful countenance of the most popular of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues is well known, 
On a near view of Mr. Bright you at once feel yourself in the presence of a conscience ever 
alive to the idea of duty and responsibility. There is no doubt that he partly owes these 
habits of reflection and of austerity to his Quaker education, that sect numerically so small 
but morally so influential ; but there are evidently also in his nature meditative instincts 
which the Puritanism of the Society of Friends has simply developed. Several of my 
countrymen, among whom I may name my eminent confrlre M. John Lemoinne, had been 
afraid that English susceptibilities would be wounded at seeing Frenchmen interfere in 
their affairs. I will not anticipate the written reply Mr. Bright has promised me to the 
address, but I may already tell you that on this point French friends of the Transvaal may 
l)e reassured. Mr. Bright’s reception at once showed that he regarded the step as calcu- 
lated nut to embarrass but to strengthen the Government which has the courage of its 
opinion and will acknowledge a mistake. On scanning the signatures, which, I must con- 
fess, were not all legible, Mr. Bright humorously remarked that Americans are almost 
alone in the habit of signing their names legibly. On coming to Victor Hugo’s name he 
told me that our great poet had a certain resemblance to the great thinker whose loss 
England is now deploring — Carlyle ; Rdnan and Henri Martin also attracted his attention. 
The latest news from the Transvaal, he told me, was encouraging. While mentioning 
certain precautions which England deems it proper to take with the Boers, Mr, Bright, 
with hisfusual frankness, did not hesitate to acknowledge that England had gone beyond 
herrights.’ ^ 
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globe ; they compete with all foreign manufacturers in all foreign 
markets. How can he protect them by reimposing duties on the 
import of cotton goods which they so largely export ? Does he 
intend to give a bounty out of the general taxes on all goods they 
export, as he says “ he would give a bonus on every acre of land 
that a farmer of this country chooses to till and crop with corn ? ” 
He proposes to give out of the taxes a bonus — ^Iiow much he does 
not say, but so much per acre on all land growing corn, doubtless 
to enable the farmers to pay a higher rent than the land is worth, 
and to limit our supplies of corn from the United States, Canada, 
and other countries. Mr. Hermon did not tell his audience that 
between the harvests of 1879 and 1880 — that is, in the year after 
the bad harvest of 1879 — out of every four loaves of the bread 
eaten by the people of the United Kingdom three loaves came from 
abroad, and that in no other year in his lifetime or in mine have our 
people been fed so cheaply or on bread of such excellent quality. 
What must Mr. Hermon think of the mental condition of his con- 
stituents when he ventured to utter to them the confused non- 
sense of his speech, and what must every intelligent elector of your 
town think of a representative in Parliament who has not advanced 
a step beyond the benighted ignorance of forty years ago ’ Mr, 
Bright concluded by recommending both his correspondent and Mr. 
Hermon to read Mr, Mongredien’s little work on ‘ Free Trade and 
English Commerce,’ out of which they might learn much of correct 
facts and sound arguments on the question of I'rec Trade, and on 
the results of our policy as adopted by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone since the year 1841. 

Communications .continued to reach Mr. Bright on this subject, 
and on the 29th of March he wrote a letter to a Yorkshire gentle- 
man, in which he discussed the question of Free Trade at length. 
In this communication he said : — 

‘We all regret that France, the United States of America, and other countries 
continue to m a in ta i n their high tariffs; it is, we believe, a misfortune. to them and 
injurious to us ; but we can only legislate for our country, arid not for them. If you 
think that, not being able to sell freely, we should mend ourselves by giving up the 
power to buy freely, I must leave you to that opinion, only expressing my wonder at 
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it. But you will perhaps say that we can force other nations to reduce their tariffs 
if we impose a tariff against them. You forget, probably, that we have tried this in 
past times, and that it has wholly failed. Sir Robert Peel taught this nearly forty 
years ago ; and he believed, as I believe, that the best defence we can have against 
the evils of foreign tariffs is to have no tariff of our own. You speak of France. The 
French Senate is in favour of more protection. The Chamber of Deputies is disposed 
to Free Trade and a more liberal policy. The Free Trade party in France is more 
powerful than in past times, and it is not certain that the proposed treaty will be less 
favourable to trade between the two countries. As to America, how will you compel 
its Government to reduce their tariff? By placing duties on American exports to 
England ? If so, on what exports ? — on cotton for the mills of Lancashire, or on 
corn for the food of all our people ? The American protective tariff makes it difficult 
or impossible for Americans to become great exporters of manufactures. If you fight 
them at the Custom-houses, you can only assail them by duties on cotton or on corn, 
and this surely will not benefit Lancashire or the West Riding. When the debt of 
the United States is much reduced, when their revenue is in excess of their wants, 
then their tariff will be reformed and their import duties will be reduced. If you 
doubt what Free Trade has done for England, go back to your histories and read 
what was the condition of our working men and their families for the first forty years 
of this century, when everything w'as supposed to be protected, and compare it with 
what it is now. For some years past manufacturers and farmers have suffered greatly, 
and workmen have suffered much, but they have not seen one-tenth part of the 
distress which afflicted them during the forty years of high duties from 1800 to 1840. 
The country suffers now, not from our purified tariff, and not wholly, or in chief part,* 
from foreign tariffs. It suffers from want of sunshine — from the short harvests of 
several years; and till we have again good harvests we must suffer and endure. 
Parliament cannot give sun and heat for our fields ; it will be no compensation to 
reimpose import duties, and to deny us the right to purchase freely what we need 
from foreign nations.’ 

Being requested by a third correspondent to give his opinion 
upon ‘the question of Reciprocity versus Free Trade,' as it affected 
Bradford, Mr. Bright replied : ‘ The home trade is bad mainly or 
entirely because our harvests have been bad for several years. I 
believe the agricultural classes — owners and occupiers of land in 
the three kingdoms — have lost more than 50,000,000 through 
the great deficiency of our harvests. This great loss must inevitably 
and seriously depress all our other industries. It is not Bradford 
alone that has suffered ; Rochdale, in its flannel trade, has suffered ; 
the whole cotton trade of ' Lancashire has suffered greatly ; and 
much of all this is to be attributed to the condition of our great 
farming interest, and this again to the unfavourable seasons of several 
recent year^, The remedy will come with more sunshine and better 
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yield from the land ; without this it cannot come. To imagine that 
your suffering springs now from hostile tariffs is absurd, because 
you have had great prosperity with the same tariffs ; but to 
suppose your case will be improved by refusing to buy what you 
want from foreigners, to punish them for not buying freely from you, 
seems to me an idea and a scheme only worthy of the inmates of a 
lunatic aslyum. To return to Protection under the name of Reci- 
procity is to confess to the Protectionists abroad that we have been 
wrong and that they are right, and Protection will henceforth be 
the justified policy of all nations. If Protection is needful and good, 
surely at this moment it is needful for our farming class ; and yet 
who dares to propose another sliding scale or a fixed duty on the 
import of foreign corn ? Bradford must be watchful and patient to 
look out for new markets or new products for her looms, and to 
endure a temporary reverse, to be followed, I trust, at no remote 
period with a revival of prosperity. Bradford has had a good 
“innings” since i860 ; she gained more than other towns from Mr. 
Cobden’s treaty with P' ranee. Great success and great expansion of 
business are followed by depression, to be followed, I hope and be- 
lieve, by a return to a fair measure of prosperity. But our recovery 
depends more on the produce of our harvests than on foreign tariffs, 
or on the changes in the fashion of dress to which you refer.’ 

The fallacies current upon this question of P'ree Trade and 
Reciprocity will certainly appear very extraordinary to those who 
look into the subject. It cannot be denied, for example, that not 
only are the various classes of the labouring population of this 
country far better clothed, housed, and fed than they w'ere in the 
days of Protection, but that they are in a much better position than 
the same classes are in many countries where the Protective system 
is still in vogue. Our workmen can also produce their goods more 
cheaply than formerly, and when tlie special circumstances which 
have caused a reverse in trade shall have passed away it will be 
found that the policy of Free Trade will still maintain us in a superior 
position as compared with other nations. The capacity to absorb 
increasing exports, moreover, is not a sign either of the failure of trade 
or the ascendency of other nations over ourselves, but reaily points 
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to a greater wealth amongst us as the legitimate outcome of the 
last thirty-five years of Free Trade. The manner in which the great 
and growing population of this country has been enabled to pass 
through recent disasters and shocks to trade, and the way in which 
our great industries have recovered themselves, furnish striking 
evidence of the soundness and wisdom of our Free Trade policy. 
To adopt a system of retaliation in this matter on the ground of the 
exceptional reverses from which we are suffering — reverses which 
may largely, almost entirely, be accounted for by natural laws — 
would be to put back the dial of our social and commercial progress. 

On the 14th of June 1881 Sir W. Lawson once more brought 
forward the subject of the liquor traffic in the House of Commons, 
when he moved, ‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable 
to give legislative effect to the resolution passed on the i8th of June, 
1880, which affirms the justice of local communities being entrusted 
with the power to protect themselves from the operation of the 
liquor traffic.’ Mr. Bright, in speaking upon the resolution, pointed 
out that it did not commit the House to the Permissive Bill, which 
he had always opposed as the greatest obstacle to temperance 
legislation, but only to the proposition that the present licensing 
system was bad, and might be improved. This was evidently the 
opinion of the country at the last election, and the House had passed 
a similar resolution last year. But he denied that that resolution 
bound the Government to any particular course, nor would it be 
committed to take charge of any measure which might flow from 
this resolution. He insisted on this because the present session 
was fully occupied, and when the Land Bill was passed there would 
probably be no time for other measures. But even though the 
Government did introduce a bill, it might not be altogether accept- 
able to Sir Wilfrid Lawson on such points as compensation and 
restriction, instead of abolition. Moreover, there were other im- 
portant questions to be dealt with, such as the land laws, county 
franchise, &c., for which public opinion might be more ripe than on 
this question. My hon. friend,’ said Mr. Bright, in conclusion, 

‘ may take comfort in this — that although the Government are not 
prepared' now to introduce or promote any bill upon the question, 
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the agitation among the people, the discussion of the question going 
on hereafter, as it has gone on during the last few years, will create 
a movement of opinion which not only will compel some Govern- 
ment to deal with the question, but enable any Government to deal 
with it in a manner which will be effective and satisfactory,’ The 
motion was carried by a majority of 42, the numbers being — for the 
resolution, 196; against, 154. 

The session of 1881 was almost entirely devoted to Ireland. 
Unfortunately, before Mr, Gladstone could introduce his promised 
Land Bill, the Government were obliged to bring forward a Coercion 
Bill. The information which the Irish Executive possessed of the 
disturbed and lawless condition of certain districts in Ireland ren- 
dered this step absolutely necessary. That it was one repugnant 
to every member of the Liberal Government need scarcely be said ; 
but by the close of December it had become obvious that coercion 
was inevitable. In January, accordingly, soon after the meeting of 
Parliament, Mr. Forster introduced the bill, which was fiercely 
debated. Some of the Irish members charged Mr. Bright with" in- 
consistency, citing in proof of this extracts made from his speeches 
on the Irish question. 

On the 28th of January, in his speech upon the Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the right hon. gentleman defended himself, 
and gave his reasons why he was compelled to be the unwilling 
advocate of restrictive measures. He remarked with regard to 
former repressive measures that he had never denied their necessity, 
but he had complained that they were not accompanied by remedial 
measures, and that no case of grievance was admitted. So, he 
added, if this bill had stood alone, and if it were not notorious that 
it was to be accompanied by a large remedial measure for the ad- 
mitted grievances of Ireland he would not be sitting on the Treasury 
bench at that moment. Without going into the figures, and leaving 
the case confidently as it had been stated by Mr. Forster, he held 
that the deplorable condition of Ireland was fully established by 
private letters from all classes and conditions of men,’ by the accounts 
of the Irish refugees, and by the boast of the Lind Leaguers that 
they had superseded the law of Parliament. He had always con- 
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demned the condition of the land tenure of Ireland, but without 
pronouncing any judgment on the legality of the Land League, he 
asserted that the results of it were illegal and in the highest degree 
mischievous. 

Replying to the argument that the Land League agitation was 
to be defended on the same grounds as the Anti- Corn- Law League 
agitation, with which it was alleged to be parallel, Mr. Bright 
said : — 

‘ If your League were conducted as our League was, I should not have opposed 
you. I should have sent you a subscription and become one of your members. 
Does any one suppose that my right hon. friend, the member for Wolverhampton, 
then the Parliamentary leader of that agitation, ever used such language as we have 
heard from that bench during tlie present session ? Can any one find in any of my 
speeches, or of those of the member for V/olverhampton, any passage which leads to 
the condition of things which not only exists in Ireland, but is boasted of by the 
voice and with the approbation of gentlemen opposite? (Cheers.) Strong language 
was used. I am not a bit ashamed of strong language. It is sometimes even neces- 
sary. (A laugh.) I recollect a passage in a speech of one of my friends who once 
sat on this side of the House — I mean Mr. Fox, who was member for Oldham — in 
which he said, ‘‘ The Corn Law is the harvest of death as well as of the landowners, 
and monopoly says to corruption, ‘ Thou art my brother.^ ” And that was a strong 
expression, though it was true. But that language did not stimulate any man to 
violence, Wc had branches all over the country, just as the Land League has; and 
active men in every district — in the boroughs, and in many of the villages in the 
country. But it was never said that any single person in any of those branches 
adopted the practice which has become common in your branches. (Cheers.) We 
have heard lately of the Land League courts. (Hear, hear.) At the time of 
our agitation there were many incendiary fires in the east of England, particularly, I 
believe, in Suffolk. But all we did was to ask Parliament to grant a Commission to 
inquire into the cause of them ; and not a single word of ours in the House or out 
of it, or any single line written in our accredited organs, ever stimulated to crime — 
either those I just mentioned, or any others. (Cheers and counter-cheers — ** Oh ! 
oh 1 ”) If that be so, one is driven to the conclusion that your population are less 
indisposed to crimes or offences of this kind than our population. It has always been 
my wish, in anything that I have said in the last thirty years, never to cast a slight or 
a stigma or a slur upon your people. I could spend a few minutes in dwelling upon 
the virtues of the Irish people, and I believe their offences and their crimes and 
their vices arise rather from the condition into which those who should be their 
superiors have brought them — (Idud cheers) — than from their own hearts. No, Sir, 
in our agitation there was no language, no teaching, in favour of any crimes, any 
outrage^ any terror. ^ call to witness every man who remembers the time that our 
speeches, strong as they might be, condemnatory as they might be of the law which 
we condemned, hostile as they were to the landowners, were still always conceived 
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in a moral and an elevated tone, and directed the people to their own political 
friends, and to the element of justice in Parliament, to seek the remedy for their 
grievances. (Cheers.) But what have these gentlemen done? They have to a 
large extent demoralised the people whom they profess to befriend.’ (Loud and 
continued cheering.) 

Mr. Bright then referred to the progress which had been made 
in Ireland during the past fifty years, illustrating it by a rise in 
wages, a better dressed and better fed population, and other argu- 
ments ; and observing that it was a grievous trouble to members of 
the present Administration to be compelled to submit a measure like 
this, he added, in conclusion : ‘It is only under a solemn sense of 
duty, from which it is impossible to shrink, that we ask the House 
to support us in a measure of restriction — restriction, as we believe, 
to the few, and I have no doubt, as it will be e.xerclsed, a measure 
of mercy to the many. This bill will only be temporary. Many 
persons, not so scrupulous as we are on these matters, will say that 
it ought to be continued for a longer period than the i st of Sep- 
tember next year. We hope the disturbing elements will only be 
temporary, and that the measure, therefore, will only be temporary. 
I trust that the Land Bill, when it conies before the House — and 
the sooner this bill is disposed of the sooner the Land Bill will be 
on this table — will be a great and a comprehensive measure, and 
that it will be a durable monument to the memory of this Parliament 
and of the Administration of which my right hon. friend is the 
head.’ 

The Suspension Bill, after protracted discussions, passed through 
both Houses and became law, and it had a salutary operation in 
checking much of the lawlessness which prevailed in the perturbed 
districts of Ireland. 

On the 7th of April, in a house crowded in every part, Mr. 
Gladstone introduced the Irish Land Bill. He explained that the 
salient point and cardinal principle of the measure Vvas the institu- 
tion of . a court which was to take cognisahee of rent^ and which, in 
taking cognisance of rent, would also, according to the provisions 
of the bill, not be debarred from taking cognisance of assignment. 
■Ip discussing the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland, be 
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detailed the instances in which advances would be required from 
the public Exchequer; and in further elucidating the principles 
upon which the measure was founded, he pointed out that it was 
proposed to set up a system of limited and regulated freedom of 
contract between the landlord and the tenant, wherein, in con- 
sideration of the circumstances of Ireland, the tenant should, 
notwithstanding, be fortified by certain provisions of the law as to 
his right of sale, and as to guarantees against arbitrary increase of 
rent. This would be restrained by certain rules. Compensation 
for disturbance would be regulated according to different rates, and 
the right to sell the tenant’s interest would be universally estab- 
lished. In a beautiful peroration, with which he closed a speech 
which had occupied two hours and a half in delivery, Mr. Gladstone 
observed; ‘Justice, Sir, is to be our guide. It has been said that 
love is stronger than death, and so justice is stronger than popular 
excitement, than the passion of the moment, than even the grudges 
and resentments and sad traditions of the past. Walking in that 
path, we cannot err. Guided by that light — that Divine light — 
we are safe. Every step we make upon our road is a step that 
brings us nearer to the goal ; and every obstacle, even although it 
seems for the moment insurmountable, can only for a little while 
retard, and never can defeat, the final triumph.’ 

The first occasion upon which Mr. Bright expressed his views 
on the Land Bill was on the 28th of April, at a banquet given to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers by the Court of Assistants of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company. The right hon. gentleman was called upon 
to respond for the House of Commons. Having recalled his 
experiences of Parliament when he first took his seat in 1843, he 
dealt with the Irish question, and on the necessity for a Coercion 
Act he remarked ; ‘ If it were conceivable that every landowner in 
Ireland had a charmed life, and there was no danger to the land- 
owner or the agent, still now, in the state in which Ireland has 
been of late, it would be necessary to take some measures which 
would tend to protect the lives of a class which is not landowning 
or fonnected with land agency, but which is of the common run of 
the population of the agricultural portion of the country. I thought 
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it necessary to say that. There is no class in the country which 
is more in need of tranquillity and order than those who have to 
remain at home engaged in ordinary industrial occupations.' But 
coercion was only temporary; the real remedy after all — and the 
one which would be permanent— was land reform. Coming to the 
Government bill, Mr. Bright said 

‘With regard to this Irish measure to which Lord Hartington referred, I had an 
interesting letter from Ireland some weeks ago, in which the writer concluded by 
saying, “If you will secure the tenant you will secure the landlord.” (Hear, hear.) 
And the object of the bill really is for the purpose of giving as much security, and 
certainly not more, to the tenant as to the landlord, and to give him the greatest 
possible stimulus for the exertion of his industry. And if that be the effect of the 
measure, there can be no manner of doubt that it must be of the greatest advantage 
to the landlord. (Hear, hear.) I believe the effect of this bill when it comes into 
operation will be to steady the price of land in Ireland. The price now is scarcely 
anything. Land cannot be sold generally over the country. But suppose the land- 
lord be shorn of anything, of what are called rights — great power over individual 
tenants — his rent, if in some degree moderate, will be secured. He will be able to 
live among a population who no longer distrust him and hate his agent, and among 
whom he may dwell in comfort and security such as in many parts of Ireland for a 
long time he has not been able to enjoy. The bill of the Government, as you may be 
sure, is in all the circumstances the best bill that could be offered to Parliament It 
is impossible for any Government to work more steadily than that of Mr, Gladstone, 
There never was the head of a Government more capable, more anxious to do good, 
than Mr. Gladstone. (Cheers.) Well, that being so, those members of the House of 
Commons who arc supporters of Mr. Gladstone should have patience in some cases ; 
they should have trust in other cases that the Government will do all that they possibly 
can in the circumstances in which they are placed; and if they give that confidence 
to the Government, I have no doubt that the Government will as far as possible justify 
the confidence reposed in them. It is not for me as a member of the Government to 
pass an eulogium upon it for what it has done or intends to do. But this I can say 
fairly and honestly, knowing intimately all its members : I believe there is no Govern- 
ment — and I do not think we shall have any — that can more rightly claim the con- 
fidence and the hone.st and generous support of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons and the Liberal party throughout the country.* (Cheers.) 

Before the debate on the second reading of the Irish Land Bill 
was brought to a conclusion in the House of Commons a debate 
arose upon another important Irish question. On the 6th of May 
Mr. Callan moved the following resolution : ‘ That In the opinion 
of this House it is expedient and necessary that ftieasures should 
be taken in the present session of Parliament to improve the 
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condition of agricultural labourers’ habitations in Ireland.’ The 
hon. member said that the Land Bill of 1870 had, when introduced, 
a clause affecting the condition of the Irish labourer, but that 
provision was unwisely and uncharitably expunged by the House 
of Lords. The Government then pledged themselves that in 
the following year a measure would be introduced dealing in a 
large spirit with the condition of the labourers in Ireland, but no 
bill was introduced either in that or the following years of the 
last Liberal Government. For the sake of the credit and honour 
of England, he appealed to the Government to deal • with this 
question. 

Mr. Bright spoke during the debate, and said that there was no 
kind of conjuring by which the condition of the labourer could be 
improved, except by stimulating the industry of the country. He 
was ready to agree to anything which the Irish members could 
propose that had even the probability of being useful to the 
labourers. But the Irish labourer had now more than double, 
perhaps three times, the wages he had a little over thirty years ago. 
Speaking of the neglect of manufactures in Ireland, Mr. Bright 
said : ‘ I do not see why, if there was that spirit amongst the Irish 
classes — I am not speaking- of the poor labourer, but of the middle 
classes — why in the name of common sense is it that during the 
last hundred years there has not been a single manufactory of 
any importance established and sustained in Ireland ? (Cheers.) 
Why is it that water runs from Loch Corrib into Galway Harbour, 
and there is nothing done with it ? If it were in America it would 
be used. If it were in Great Britain it would be used. Why is it 
not used in Ireland ? It is not a sufficient answer to say that the 
land laws are bad. (Hear, hear.) Our land laws are bad. But 
what we have done has been in the teeth of a system of land laws 
which is in some respects even worse than that of Ireland. I think 
Irish members and Irish gentlemen everywhere ought to ask them- 
selves whether it is not possible, amongst the middle classes in that 
country, to do something to utilise the vast stores of water they 
have, and the many advantages they have. There is no single 
disadvantage, except that they have not a supply of coals as good 
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as we have. (An Irish member — ‘“Nor capital”) As to capital, 
do you suppose that the people of Great Britain would send 
their capital to every quarter of the globe, and lose scores if not 
hundreds of millions of it within the last few years — do you 
suppose they would not invest their capital if there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Irish people to make use of this capital — 
(cheers) — and to convince the people of England that their capital 
was secure ? ’ 

The Irish, continued Mr. Bright, were rather cleverer than the 
English or Scotch, yet, although they beat us in many things, they 
did not beat us in industry. The condition of the Irish labourers 
and their dwellings was a disgrace to the country. ‘ I do not know 
whether they are a disgrace to the Government or not, but we may 
divide the blame, perhaps, between the Government and the Irish 
people. If hon. members can suggest any plan which is practicable, 
which does not rob somebody else, that is an honest, practicable 
plan by which the condition of the labourers can be improved, they 
will find no members of this House more anxious than the Govern- 
ment to adopt it, and no member more anxious to further it than 
they will find myself.’ 

Mr. Callan’s resolution was agreed to, after the excision of the 
words ‘ in the present session of, Parliament.’ 

The debate on the second reading of the Land Bill in the 
Commons was most protracted, extending over several weeks. On 
the 9th of May Mr. Bright addressed the House in support of the 
bill. He first passed some strictures upon the speech of Sir John 
Holker, who had declared he would vote against the measure 
because he was a Conservative, and was opposed to unnecessary 
infringement of the laws of property. I'he right hon. gentleman 
then went on to state his opinion that at the present moment Great 
Britain was longing to be just, and even generous, to Ireland. He 
thought it would be wise on the part of the landowners not to reject 
a measure which might possibly hereafter be followed by one that 
they would not like any better. What was wanted in Ireland 
was a measure securing adequate rent to the landlord and ade- 
quate security to the tenant. These, he strongly believed, would be 
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secured by the present bill. ‘What we want to do by this bill,’ 
said Mr. Bright, ‘ is to drive famine, and poverty, and suffering, and 
discontent from Ireland. I believe it can only be done by measures 
such as this. We have in the past history of Ireland just this — on 
the one side repeated confiscation, penal laws, Acts in restraint of 
the constitution. Coercion Acts in their many hurtful forms : we 
have had a recent and unhappy acquaintance with them. On the 
other side, we have suffering, and discontent, and crime, and I am 
sorry to say, in some cases, crime such as the records of savages (if 
savages had records) could hardly excel for darkness and cruelty. 
These are things which ought to shock the members of the Legis- 
lature, and draw them with an irresistible impulse to find some 
mode of changing the condition of the people, which has not been 
creditable to the Government of the country.’ 

Mr. Bright said the House could not rest with matters as they 
were. They must either go forward, as they proposed to go, or go 
back. Going back meant that they must govern Ireland with a 
constabulary and with a great army. They would be very soon 
driven to suspend trial by jury, to abolish freedom of the press 
and the freedom of public meeting. ‘ It is said,’ continued the right 
hon. gentleman, ‘that the bill makes concessions to tenants. No- 
body denies that, least of all those who have taken pains to frame 
the bill. It does make concessions to tenants, and at the same time 
— and that is the supposed cause of its intricacy — the bill contains 
some safeguards, placed so that, as far as it is desirable or possible 
with justice to the tenant, the interests of the landlord should be 
preserved. Now, the idea of the English system is a complete 
delusion — I speak of Ireland ; I am not speaking of the English 
system in England. It will remain in England until Parliament, by 
public opinion, thinks it necessary to make changes. (Cheers.) I 
have no idea, and no belief, and no suspicion that it will be ever 
needful in Great Britain to make changes such as those this bill is 
intended to make in Irelan'd. But in Ireland you have the question 
of race, you have the question of religion, you have the question of 
absenteeism ; you have the circumstances of great estates managed 
continually by agency, and, in fact, everything in Ireland is at war 
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with the English system. Therefore you are condemned to have 
recourse to laws which are very different from what we have in 
England, and which I trust and hope never will be necessary in 
this country.’ In a very forcible passage, Mr. Bright added : ‘ To 

the complaint that the bill gives so much to the tenants and takes 
it all from the landlords I should make this answer : If at this 
moment all that has been done by the tenant in Ireland were gone, 
imagine that — if all that the tenants have done were gone, and all 
that the owners have done left — (Liberal cheers) — that is the picture, 
the sort of map I should very much like to see ; it would be charm- 
ing; it would finish this debate in five minutes — (Liberal cheers and 
laughter) — if this map were drawn ; then over nine-tenths of Ireland 
the land would be as bare of houses, of barns, of fences, and of 
cultivation as it was in prehistoric times. It would be as bare as 
an American prairie where the Indian now roams, and where the 
foot of the white man has never yet trodden.’ (Hear, hear.) 

Being interrupted by Col. Tottenham, and asked for figures, Mr. 
Bright said he was stating no more than what was stated thirty-five 
years before by the greatest of all the Commissions — the Commission 
presided over by Lord Devon. In the matter of rents, landlords had 
in hundreds, probably thousands, of cases received over and over 
again the value of that which tenants had placed upon their farms. 
For himself, he had a special affection for that part of the bill which 
tended to convert to a very large extent the tenant-farmers into 
farmers who were owners of their land. If land was to be made 
secure in Ireland, it must be by a system which, dividing and 
dispersing the land, would furnish it and its rights with a multitude 
of defenders. That was exactly what one of the principal por- 
tions of the bill was intended to secure to landed property in 
Ireland. Mr. Bright’s peroration, which in the outset dealt with 
the Emigration question, was as follows : — 

‘ The hon. member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) found some fault in his speeches outside 
the House with regard to the bill. He objected to what was said about emigration, 
and that nothing was said about the labourers. The bill indicates nothing of the 
kind that any single Irish man or woman will be compelled or lured to leave the 
country and cross the Atlantic. No less than ninety-five thousand persons emigrated 
from Ireland last year— (cheers) — and if the reports we see in the papers are correct, 
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it seems that now emigration is going on at a greater rate than it was at this time last 
year. I put it to the hon. member for Cork if the great mercantile steamers were to 
anchor at Cork or Galway, and to offer free passages to the families of all the popula- 
tion of Connaught, how many would remain behind? Probably he would say the 
whole of the population of Connaught ; but I have not the least doubt the half of 
them would find their way in a very short time to the United States. That is a 
country which opens its door to everybody. The Minister of the United States in 
this country (Mr. Lowell), a man who has put as much wisdom as wit into his poems, 
in describing that country, says — 

“ Whose very latch-string never was drawn in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin.” 

(Cheers.) Therefore, whilst the bill does not propose to offer any inducement, except 
such as the population now have, to any single Irish family to emigrate, yet I am bound 
to say I believe it would be far better for a great number of those families to be settled 
in the better parts of Canada and the United States than to remain where they are, 
or to be removed from where they are to any of those tracts of land which at a certain 
expense, not easily ascertained — (hear, hear) — might in Ireland be made fit for 
habitation. So that I trust that these families that will go, and that are going — not- 
withstanding the violent passions that are excited in America by statements that are — 
some of them — not true, and some of them wildly exaggerated, — I trust there are 
persons going to the United States who before long will find, and will hear from the 
old country, that her miseries are abating, and that justice is being done, and that the 
disloyalty nncl the suffering that wc have had so much to regret are in a great part 
removed. (Hear, hear.) And with regard to the labourers, to whom the hon. member 
for Cork has referred, I believe nothing will do so much good for them as anything 
that will induce farmers to cultivate their land better. (Hear, hear.) What shall I say 
about this bill? If the portion of it which deals with the relations of landlord and 
tenant is worked with fairness, if the other portion — the purchase clauses and powers 
— is worked with energy, I dare to hope and believe we shall find it a measure of 
healing and blessing to the Irish people — (loud cheers) — and I ask hon. members on 
every side of the House not to imagine that the bill was not framed with a great in- 
tention, and honestly, and with a great purpose. (Hear, hear.) Let them support, as 
far as they can, the bill, and the Government which has introduced it to the House. 
This night, and every night, the House prays in language that always strikes me as 
very touching and very beautiful. As the representatives of the nation we pray to 
Heaven for the peace and tranquillity of the realm. It is for the peace and tranquillity 
of the realm that this bill has been drawn up and proposed to the House ; and it is 
with the hope that if it passes it will tend to that end, that we, with great confidence 
and not with fear, ask for it the acceptance and the sanction of Parliament.’ (Loud 
cheers.) 


The second reading of the Irish Land Bill was eventually carried 
on the 19th of May, an amendment by Lord Elcho being defeated 
by the large majority of 352 votes to 176. In Committee the dis- 
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cussions were renewed, and at one time it seemed almost impos- 
sible that the bill could be sent up to the House of Lords in time to 
be carried during the current session. After many delays, however, 
the measure passed the Commons amid enthusiastic cheering, and 
was despatched to the Upper House. 

On the 8th of August Mr. Bright was amongst the guests present 
at the Ministerial banquet at the Mansion House. Mr. Gladstone 
responded with happy eloquence and effect to the toast of the 
evening, ‘ Her Majesty’s Ministers ; ’ and after the Marquis of 
Hartington had responded for the House of Commons there were 
loud and repeated calls for Mr. Bright. At first the right hon. 
gentleman declined to answer the call ; but upon its being persis- 
tently renewed he rose and complied with the wishes of the 
assembled guests. ‘ I had expected,’ he said, ‘ not to be one of the 
speakers, and the pleasure of being permitted to enjoy that tranquil 
obscurity in which persons have the advantage of listening and the 
privilege of remaining silent was one to which I thought on this 
occasion I might aspire. But I observe that the members of the 
Government who have already spoken — the Prime Minister, Lord 
Hartington, and Lord Kimberley — have come hot from the Houses 
of Parliament which they represent. They remind me of an anec- 
dote which my dear friend, the late Mr. Cobden, once narrated to me. 
He told me that at the end of a session a member of the House, 
who had a yacht, and who spent the autumn in the Mediterranean, 
invited him to go with him, saying that he would invite three or 
four other members of the House, and that they would all have a 
nice time of it. Mr. Cobden replied that he had seen so much of 
hon. members during the session that he did not wish to see another 
for other six months to come.’ 

After remarking that the House of Commons wanted repairs of an 
extensive character, Mr. Bright went on to discuss the great measure 
of the session — the Land Bill. Respecting this he said : — 

‘ I believe that this measure is as great and as noble a measure on that question 
as it would be possible for the English Parliament to pass ; that it is one which it is 
impossible, when it becomes law, that the Irish people shouM not discover to be a 
great measure of satisfaction and redemption for them, unless they are un^le to 
understand a policy intended directly for their benefit. (Cheers.) I have said that 
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there are fears. I have fears. After the state of things through which the Irish people 
have gone in so many successive periods it is not, perhaps, quite certain that all 
remedial measures are not too late. I will not express a strong fear that such is the 
case ; on the contrary, I will express a strong hope that such is not the case* It may 
be that some would say — 

“ For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep ; ** 

but as generation after generation passes, governed by a monarchy kindly, liberal, 
beneficent like ours, legislated for by a Parliament anxious to do justice to all the 
people under its sway, I will not doubt, I will believe, that whatever may be the 
p ission, whatever the frenzy, in the minds of the Irish people, whatever the gloom that 
now rests on that country, all this may pass away, and that the time may come, and 
come soon, when in Ireland it shall be felt as much as it is felt in England, that, with 
all its faults, our Government does intend to do rightly by the Irish people. (Cheers.) 
Therefore, looking on the session now drawing to a close, terrible as has been the 
work, long as have been the hours and the nights of its toil, often as we have been 
shocked by conduct in the House that has been distasteful and distracting to us, 
nevertheless I live in the hope that men will look back to the session of 1881, and 
will say that if we had the greatest of statesmen to guide our affairs, in that year was 
passed the greatest of measures in order to bring about tranquillity, peace, and union 
in the greatest empire on which the sun shines.’ (Loud cheers.) 


The Land Bill having passed the Commons, its probable recep- 
tion in the Lords caused much comment and excitement in the press 
and throughout the country. I'heir lordships, however, taking the 
statesmanlike view of the matter, did not reject the bill, but passed 
the second reading, and proceeded to discuss its provisions in Com- 
mittee. At the instance of Lord Salisbury, the Conservative leader 
in the Lfpper House, and other peers, many amendments were 
made, and at one moment it appeared that the bill was in danger. 
The country began to manifest signs of agitation upon the subject, 
but the House of Commons having disagreed with the Lords’ 
amendments, which were considered vital to the existence of the 
bill, the Lords gave way, and the Land Bill became law on the 
23rd of August. 

Of this remarkable measure it may be said that its object is to 
give adequate security of possession to the Irish tenantry, at reniis 
which are not exedssive or unreasonable ; and to give them also, by 
the /ree right of assignment or sale of their holdings, the value of 
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improvements made by them, which have hitherto in too many 
cases been absorbed by the owners of the soil. It is hoped by 
the Government which framed, and the Parliament which has 
passed, the Act, that the position ot tenants will be made more 
secure, and that landlords will find in the increased security of their 
incomes a full compensation for any diminution of the powers or 
rights they have heretofore possessed 
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Mr. Bright’s Seventieth Birthday. — Address at Birmingham. — Government and the 
Closure Principle. — ^Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill. — Mr. Bright Retires from the 
Ministry. — Affairs in Egypt. — The Suez Canal. — Reform Conference at Leeds. — 
Mr. Bright at Keighley and Birmingham. — Opposes Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Policy. — Views on the Land Bill, International Arbitration, &c. 



H E town of Rochdale presented a scene of un- 
wonted excitement on the i6th of November 1881. 
It was Mr. Bright’s seventieth birthday, and the 
event was celebrated with great enthusiasm by his 
townsmen, the day being observed as a general 


holiday. Addresses were presented from various parts of the 


kingdom, and the first which the popular tribune received was one 


from Manchester, the city that had once rejected him, and regretted 


it ever since. The address came from the Manchester Liberal 


Association, and Mr. Bright was much touched by this kindly 
message from some of his former constituents. 

Not the least interesting presentation was one from the work- 
people in the employ of Messrs. Bright & Sons, which formed a 
pleasing refutation of the malicious slanders of Mr. Bright’s political 
opponents as to the relations between master and workmen. In 
replying to the address, Mr. Bright took a retrospective glance at 
the history of the people, and said in conclusion : ‘ It is more than 
seventy years since my father established his business here, and I 
trust it may continue for another period as long, and with as great 
harmony and tranquillity, as we have witnessed during the past long 
period, I beg to thank you most kindly and most heartily for this 
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address, which I shall put with others of a like character ; but I can 
tell you truly that there is no address, from any part of the country, 
or from whatever people, that I shall value more than that which 
has been presented to me by you, my friends and neighbours, on 
this interesting and pleasant occasion.’ An influential deputation 
from Birmingham presented to the right hon. gentleman a beauti- 
fully engrossed and kindly-worded address from his constituents; 
and in replying to this mark of esteem Mr. Bright said, referring to 
his political labours : ‘ I doubt much whether they can be sustained 
very much longer after that time which King David spoke of as a 
sort of termination, if not of a man’s life, at least of his labours. 
However, whether the time be long or short, whether it ends at the 
close of this Parliament or goes into another, of this you may be 
quite sure — that as long as I have memory to trace back what has 
taken place, as long as I have intelligence to judge the past and the 
present, my grateful feeling towards the constituency of Birmingham 
will never be lessened. It can hardly be increased ; and I hope to 
return by constant fidelity the trust and confidence which you have 
so long reposed in me.’ 

In the evening a great meeting of the inhabitants of Rochdale 
was held in the Town Hall. The large room was densely crowded. 
The Mayor, Mr. Aid. Baron, occupied the chair, and when Mr. 
Bright appeared there was cheering for some minutes, followed by 
the singing of ‘ Auld Lang Syne ’ and ‘ The fine old English 
gentleman,’ An address, elaborately engrossed on vellum, having 
been presented, Mr. Bright responded in a lengthy oration, in the 
course of which he reviewed the past. Protection and the sufferings 
of the people and the farmers were first dealt with, and then he 
passed on to show what was the effect of free trade on agriculturists’ 
wages. Reminiscences of the progress of the cotton trade, together 
with local allusions and a sketch of Rochdale’s political history^ 
brought a speech of an hour and a quarter’s duration to a close. 
Letters and telegrams of congratulation from all the principal towns in 
the country were then read, after which the vast assembly dispersed. 
Rochdale was gaily decorated and brilliantly illuminated in the even- 
ing, and the day closed with a torchlight procession through the town. 
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Early in January 1882 Mr. Bright addressed his constituents in 
the Town Hall, Birmingham. The condition of Ireland was such 
that a Coercion Act had become necessary, and in vindicating the 
measures of the Government Mr. Bright said that freedom could 
only flourish where law was paramount. He held that even in the 
disturbed districts the majority were in favour of peace and order, and 
attributed the recent outrages to agitators from America. Speaking 
again on January 5, he reviewed the respective functions of the two 
Houses of Parliament, expressed his belief that the Tory party 
would offer no desperate resistance to the extension of the county 
franchise, and declared a complete reform of the land laws to be of 
imperative necessity. 

The Government having brought forward in the House of 
Commons a resolution to apply the principle of the closure by 
a bare majority, Mr. Bright opened the last night of the debate 
(March 30) with an important speech — which brought support to the 
Ministerialists — observing that, under existing rules, the difficulty 
of getting through the necessary business of the session was in- 
superable. He held that the resolution under discussion was not 
stringent enough rather than over-stringent, and the safeguards with 
which it was surrounded made it impossible that any injustice could 
be done in bringing to a close a debate which had been unduly 
prolonged. The Ministerial proposal would press less severely on 
small minorities than the two-thirds majority, while large minorities 
could take care of themselves, and would require no protection. 
The alarm of the Opposition he described as simulated, reminding 
them that they had expressed similar groundless alarms at the 
Repeal of the Corn- Laws, the Reform Bill of 1866, and on other 
occasions. He treated as a mere bugbear the suggestion that the 
Speaker would at any time lend himself to an improper use of his 
power ; and in conclusion — pointing out that a certain portion of the 
Irish party, whose designs he illustrated by reference to the Chicago 
Convention, had declared tvar against the House of Commons, and 
had avowed their intention to make Government by Parliame*ht 
impossible — he ajSipealed to the Conservatives, whose patriotism he 
admitted, and to all other members, to assist the Government in 
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enabling Parliament to perform its duties. Eventually the Govern- 
ment proposal was carried by 318 to 279 votes. 

As an important part of the Government legislation for Ireland, 
Mr. Gladstone introduced a bill dealing with the arrears of rent. 
The basis of the measure was the principle of compulsion and gift. 
Its operations were limited to holdings under ;^30 a year (Griffith’s 
valuation), and only to such tenants as could show that their rent 
between November 1880 and November 1881 had been paid. 
The benefits of the bill would be alike open to landlord and tenant, 
the principle of compulsory purchase or sale being thus made 
equitable. The tribunal for all cases would be either the Land 
Commissioners’ Court or the County Court. In cases where the 
claim was fully made out the State would pay one-half of the 
arrears accruing before November 1880, or one year’s rent, by a free 
gift of the amount required. When both the tenant and the State 
had paid their respective contributions the whole of the remaining 
arrears would be cancelled, and the Courts would register the 
arrangements. To carry out the scheme about two millions might 
be required; of which the surplus of the Irish Church Fund would 
furnish three-fourths. If a further grant were required from Parlia- 
ment, it would not exceed half a million. In supporting the motion 
to go into Committee on the Arrears Bill, Mr. Bright replied to 
the charge that it was a sop to discontent and agitation. He 
observed that the greatest sop of that kind which had ever yet been 
offered came from the Lords’ Committee of this session, and it was 
one which, in some shape, the Opposition were understood to recom- 
mend. Respecting the comparative rnerits of the system of loans 
and gifts, he showed that if the rate of interest was very low there 
would be no check oh an almost universal demand for advances, which 
would be ‘ shovelled out ’ wholesale to all and sundry ; and instead 
of the plan costing two millions sterling, it would probably absorb 
five or six millions. The course now proposed was one infinitely 
preferable to that ; and while admitting* that there would be some 
difficulty in finding out who could pay their arrears and who could 
not, he stated that the Court would take every reasonable precaution 
to ascertain the real state of every applicant’s affairs, and ’thus 
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guard against injustice to the State while effectually helping the 
tenant. In conclusion, he advised right hon. gentlemen on the 
other side to find some more suitable mode of exercising their 
powers as an Opposition than by endea^rouring to make everything 
that was done for Ireland by the Government appear to be wrong, 
especially at a time when Ministers were entitled to the support of 
every loyal member of Parliament. 

The Arrears Bill was discussed at great length in both Houses, 
but it eventually passed and became law. 

In July 1882 considerable excitement was caused throughout 
the country by the announcement that Mr. Bright had retired from 
the Government. His resignation was caused by the position of 
affairs in Egypt. The Government had interfered by force of arms, 
and directed the bombardment of Alexandria. Mr. Gladstone 
denied that the Ministry were at war with Egypt, and stated that 
the measures taken at Alexandria were strictly measures of self- 
defence. Mr. Bright was opposed to the Government policy, 
however, and on the 15th resigned office. In justifying this step 
to the House of Commons, he said ; ‘ I have no explanation to 
make ; there seems nothing to explain, and I have nothing to 
defend. The simple fact is, that I could not agree with my late 
colleagues in the Government in their policy with regard to the 
Egyptian question. It has been said. Why have I not sooner left 
the Government ? Why have I postponed it to this time ? I may 
answer that, by saying that my profound regard for my right hon. 
friend at the head of the Government, and my regard also for those 
who now sit with him, have induced me to remain with them until 
the very last moment when I found it no longer possible to retain 
my office in the Cabinet. The fact is, that there was a disagreement 
to a large extent founded on principle ; and now I may say, that if I 
had remained in office it must have been under these circumstances 
— either that I must have submitted silently to many measures 
which I myself altogether condemned, or I must have remained in 
office in constant conflict with my colleagues. Therefore it was 
better for them and better for me — the House, I am sure, will 
unanimously agree to that — that I should have asked my right hort. 
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friend to permit me to retire, and to place my resignation in the 
hands of the Queen. The House knows — many members, at any 
rate, who have had an opportunity of observing any of the facts 
of my political life know — that for forty years at least I have 
endeavoured to teach my countrymen an opinion and a doctrine 
which I hold — namely, that the moral law is intended not only for 
individual life, but for the life and practice of States in their deal- 
ings with one another. I think that in the present case there has 
been a manifest violation both of international law and of the moral 
law, and therefore it is impossible for me to give my support to it 
I cannot repudiate what I have preached and taught during the 
period of a rather long political life. 1 cannot turn my back upon 
myself, and deny all that I have taught to many thousands of others 
during the forty years that I have been permitted at public meetings 
and in this House to address my countrymen. Only one word 
more. I asked my calm judgment and my conscience what was 
the part I ought to take. They pointed it out to me, as I think, 
v/ith an unerring finger, and I am endeavouring to follow it.’ 

Mr. Bright’s retirement elicited feelings of universal regret, 
which Mr. Gladstone gave expression to, adding that while he 
agreed with his late colleague on the question of the moral law, he 
only differed from him in this particular application of it. 

The Suez Canal question occupied a good deal of attention in 
1883, and Mr. Bright dealt with it at length in 'a speech delivered 
on the 14th of June, at the Birmingham Commemoration. He traced 
the history of the famous Lesseps Canal, as well as the revolu- 
tion it had effected in British commerce, and in the ideas of British 
merchants. When o''iginally proposed, he remarked, not a single 
Chamber of Commerce throughout the country offered to subscribe 
a five-pound note to the project, and it was by the strenuous and 
unassisted energies of the French that it had been constructed. ‘ If 
there is to be a new canal,’ he continued, ' we must do one of two 
things. We must either act with Francb or against France. I 
should not say against ; but with the policy of the last year in Egypt, 
the English policy, as was inevitable, created great irritation in the 
neighbouring country ; and if, after the course they have taken in 
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regard to this canal — their enterprise, their outlay of capital, their 
great success — we are to say, “ Now, having got possession of this 
country, we will have a canal of our own, we will have no further 
connection with M. de Lesseps’ canal,” then, I think, a strain would 
be put upon the cordial friendship that now for so many years has 
existed between the two countries, which would be at least highly 
undesirable, if it would not be highly dangerous. The Government 
and the Foreign Office have been appealed to. I do not think I 
can doubt what will be the course that Lord Granville and his 
colleagues will take. I am quite sure he will endeavour by all the 
means in his power to support that only which is judicious — judicious 
for all nations, and friendly and considerate to France — and will not 
allow the shipowners and the speculators and the men of great 
enterprise to dictate what shall be the course of the Government 
with regard to the matter. Protracted negotiations took place be- 
tween the French and English Governments on the subject of the 
canal, but ultimately they were for the time being abandoned. 

A great Reform Conference was held at Leeds on the 17th of 
October. It was attended by upwards of 2500 delegates, represent- 
ing 500 Liberal Associations in all parts of the kingdom, and was pre- 
sided over by Mr. John Morley. Resolutions were passed in favour 
of the extension of household suffrage to the counties, the abolition 
of Parliamentary oaths, the provision of a better system of registra- 
tion, &c. Mr. Bright was a delegate to the Conference, but took no 
active part in its deliberations. At a subsequent meeting, however, 
over which he presided, he cordially endorsed the resolutions, and 
took the opportunity of expressing his views on the subjects of 
minority members and the uses of the House of Lords. The former 
point he regarded as a trick invented by the House of Lords for 
robbing the great towns of their legitimate power, their twelve 
members having no more weight than fourteen returned by unim- 
portant constituencies. In reforming the House of Lords, Mr. 
Bright said he would deprive that body of the right to reject any 
bill which had twice been sent up to it by the Commons, thus 
greatly curtailing the power of compromise, which under the exist- 
ing system, the House of Lords exercised with but slight scruple 
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when dealing with bills in which the Liberal majority in the House 
of Commons had a strong interest. 

Towards the close of the year, in a speech delivered at Keighley 
(December 14), Mr. Bright expressed his belief that the House of 
Lords would prefer to force a dissolution on the Redistribution 
proposals of the Government than on the Franchise Bill, and that 
the assimilation of the borough and county franchise might therefore 
become law after a show of opposition. But on the question of 
forty-shilling freeholders, and on property qualifications in general, 
Mr. Bright was not so far advanced as many members of the Liberal 
party. Replying to the taunt that he was becoming Conservative 
in his old age, he said, ‘that the English constitution was not based 
on, and never aimed at, the principle of universal suffrage ; and that 
the desire of every reformer, who was not at heart a revolutionist, 
should be to enlarge as far as possible the existing basis of the 
constitution, and not to substitute some alien foundation.’ On the 
question of the representation of minorities he was, as ever, convinced 
that the ‘ unicorn ’ system at present in partial use was un-English 
and unjust ; and he held that it would be preferable to elect on one 
list the full number of members to which each town or county might 
be entitled rather than to divide it into wards or districts with one 
or more members for each division. 

On the 29th of January 1884 Mr. Bright addressed his con- 
stituents at Birmingham, dealing chiefly with the proposed Reform 
Bill. He described the Conservative speeches during the recess as 
extravagant and virulent attacks upon the Government, the virulence 
being the greater the higher in society the grade of the speakers, so 
that when they who spoke were the brothers and sons of dukes 
their language was the most coarse and ungentlemanly of all. With 
the view of showing that the Conservatives were undeserving the 
confidence of the nation, he argued that they were still as antagonistic 
to the rights of the people as they were when they opposed the 
abolition of the Corn- Laws and the papei*duty, and tried to prevent 
a freaty of commerce with France and an extension of the franchise. 
They now gave no promise of penitence or amfcndment, and he 
urged the working men of England to exclude them from power for 
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ever. In a second speech on the following day Mr. Bright ex- 
posed the fallacies underlying Mr. Henry George’s scheme for the 
nationalisation of the land, the outcome of which, if logically applied, 
would be to make the Chancellor of the Exchequer the sole land- 
owner. To accept such a scheme the people of England, he 
declared, must have lost not only all their common-sense, but all 
reverence for the Ten Commandments. He maintained that if the 
sale of land were only free, that is, liberated from the laws of primo- 
geniture and settlement, intended to agglomerate estates, the forces 
of dispersion, the principal of which is the desire for larger interest, 
would beat the forces of accumulation, and land would again fall into 
many hands. He would make the transfer of land perfectly simple, 
just as the transfer of a ship or other exceedingly valuable property 
is simple, and would in case of intestacy have some law for fair 
division among children. 

When the new Franchise Bill came before the House of Commons, 
Mr. Bright took part in the debate on the second reading, and 
condemned the Conservative amendment as a repetition of the 
tactics of 1866. If a dissolution intervened between this bill and 
redistribution, it would be the fault of the Opposition. With regard 
to Ireland, Mr. Bright warmly defended the proposal to retain for 
that country its existing quota of members. 

The Reform proposals were ardently discussed from different 
standpoints at numerous public meetings throughout the country. 
In July there was a great Liberal demonstration in the Pomona 
Gardens, Manchester, addressed by Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Bright. The latter described the persistent opposition of the 
House of Lords to previous Reform Bills, urged that it was the duty 
of those present to join with the rest of their countrymen in com- 
pelling a House representing directly nobody to accept a bill which 
had been passed and granted by a House representing some 
millions. At Birmingham, on the 4th of August, Mr. Bright made 
the severest attack upon the House of Lords he had ever yet done, 
tracing the evil effects of its action from 1760 to 1830. He said 
that he saw no temedy more moderate than the abolition of the 
Lords’ veto, which he would make only a suspensive veto, so that 
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they should not be allowed to reject again a measure twice passed 
by the Commons. 

In addressing his constituents at Birmingham on the 29th of 
January 1885, Mr. Bright made it clearly manifest that his views on 
some points were not in accord with those of the new and advanced 
school of Radicals. Having appealed to the people to make the 
elections of 1886 as remarkable a starting-point for a better policy as 
had been the elections of 1832 and 1868, he expressed his doubts 
whether the question of the Disestablishment of the English Church 
would be ripe in the next Parliament. Then he addressed himself 
more especially to those who advocated or supported the demand 
for increased naval and military expenditure. He declared that the 
recent ‘ scare ’ about the navy was as devoid of reason as any 
preceding panic, and regarded the idea of a war with France as 
the most unlikely chance in the whole range of European politics, 
and one which no Frenchman outside a lunatic asylum looked upon 
as possible. For himself, he was thankful that the ‘ Manchester 
school ’ was not dead, for with it morality and Christianity would 
be dead also. The Victoi'ian era, however, had profited but little 
by its teachings, for during the Queen’s reign the Government had 
spent on war one hundred and fifty millions of money, and had 
sacrificed from 60,000 to 80,000 of their fellow-subjects. Mr. Bright 
next went on to deprecate the consi.ant cry of certain sections of the 
press for more colonies, and declared an ever-growing empire to be, 
in his opinion, a delusion and a snare, imperial federation childish 
and absurd, and the Colonial Board of Advice a great evil, as shown 
by the Indian Council, which all Govcrnors-General of India, and 
many Secretaries of State and Cabinet Ministers, thought might be 
abolished with great' advantage. He considered that the true policy 
of England was not to enlarge her empire, ‘ Let us be content,’ 
said Mr. Bright in conclusion, ‘ with the territory we have and with 
the regions we govern. Let us deal with all people as we would 
wish them to deal with us. Let us jjuppress the longings and 
hifngerings for more territory ; let us resent thfi irritating and 
offensive teachings of hysterical members of thfe press ; and let 
the time come when, as I think one of our poets has said, “ where 
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Britain’s power is felt mankind may feel her mercy too.” I would say, 
in addition, that where Britain’s power is felt, there also may ever- 
more be felt the justice and moderation of her character — that those 
great qualities may be everywhere manifest and by all nations 
acknowledged.’ 

Mr. Bright’s address was warmly received by his constituents, 
but the press at large criticised it adversely, many Liberal organs 
admitting that he was out of touch with modern Radicalism, and that 
his views of imperial federation were erroneous and dogmatic. 

The appearances of the right hon. gentleman in public were now 
few and far between, but on the 24th of July he attended a banquet 
given to Lord Spencer, late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Lord 
Hartington presided, and Mr. Bright, in the course of an eloquent 
testimony to the ex-Viceroy, as one of the most noble and most 
honoured statesmen of our day, denounced as disloyal to the Crown 
and directly hostile to Great Britain those who, pretending to 
represent Ireland, had assailed Lord Spencer and the judges with 
an insolence never before equalled. Four days later Mr. Callan 
brought Mr. Bright’s speech before the House of Commons as a 
breach of privilege. A warm debate ensued, which revealed peculiar 
changes of view on the part of some speakers in reference to Irish 
questions, and in the end Mr. Callan’s motion was rejected by 
154 to 23 votes. 

The year 1886 was painfully memorable for Mr. Bright’s sepa- 
ration from the great Liberal leader, whose policy in general, and 
Irish policy in particular, he had warmly supported for so many 
years. Mr. Gladstone having brought forward two important legis- 
lative measures for Ireland — a bill for securing Home Rule and a 
Land Purchase Bill — the Ministry were defeated on their Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill by 343 votes to 313. This defeat was the 
result of a combination between Liberal dissentients and the 
Conservatives. The Prime Minister thereupon appealed to the 
country, and the united Conservative and Liberal Unionist forces 
being greatly in the majority after the elections, Mr. Gladstone 
resigned office, afid Lord Salisbury became Premier. 

During the progress of the electoral contest Mr. Bright addressed 
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his constituents of the Central Division of Birmingham, He declined 
to pledge himself to the principle of the Home Rule Bill, on the 
ground that it might be innocent or most dangerous, according as 
it should be explained or insisted on in future bills. ‘ I cannot give 
any such pledge,’ said the right hon. gentleman. ‘ The experience 
of the past three months does not increase my confidence ih the 
wisdom of the Administration, or of their policy with respect to 
the future government of Ireland. We have before us a principle 
which is not explained by its authors or its supporters. I firmly 
disapprove of the existence of two legislative assemblies in the 
United Kingdom, believing that no Irish Parliament can be as 
powerful and as just in Ireland as the united Parliament sitting in 
Westminster. My six years’ experience of the Irish party, of their 
language in the House of Commons, and of their deeds in Ireland, 
makes it impossible for me to consent to hand over to them the 
property and the rights of four millions of the Queen’s subjects, 
our countrymen in Ireland. At least two millions of them are as 
loyal as the population of your town, and I will be no party to a 
measure which will thrust them from the generosity and justice of 
the united and Imperial Parliament.’ Mr. Bright further wrote a 
letter in support of the candidature of Mr, Caine, a prominent Radical 
Unionist, for Barrow. In this letter, which was widely quoted as 
the opinion of its distinguished writer on the great question of the 
day, Mr. Bright said : ‘It is not pleasant to see how unforgiving 
some of our heretofore Liberal friends are if their representatives 
refuse to surrender judgment and conscience to the demands or the 
sudden changes of their political leader. The action of our clubs 
and associations is rapidly engaged in making delegates of their 
members, and in insisting on their forgetting all principles if the 
interests of a party or the leader of a party are supposed to be at 
stake. What will be the value of party when its whole power is 
laid at the disposal of a leader from whose authority no appeal is 
allowed At this moment it is notorious that scores of members 

of the House of Commons have voted with the Government who 

« • 

in private have condemned the Irish Bills.’ ^ 

Mr. Bright’s secession from the bulk of the Liberal party h^d its 

50 
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effect about this time in one of those Conservative quarters where 
formerly his name was bitterly traduced. At the commemoration 
at Oxford, on the 30th of June, he received the degree of Honorary 
D.G.L. Mr. Bright was eminently deserving of this honour, but in 
the heyday of his fame as an orator and a statesman it had not been 
conferred upon him. 

On the 1st of July Mr. Bright again addressed his constituents 
at Birmingham, strongly condemning both the Home Rule scheme 
and the Land Purchase scheme. This speech called forth a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone, who denied having successfully concealed his 
thoughts on the Irish question in the previous November, seeing 
that he had expressly stated, that if the Irish elections went as was 
expected, the magnitude of the question would throw all others into 
the shade. Mr. Gladstone also pointed out that the position in 
Ireland had wholly changed from what it was in 1881, when there 
was a conspiracy for marching through rapine to the disintegration 
of the United Kingdom. The right hon. gentleman also denied 
that he had endeavoured to thrust the details of the Land Purchase 
Bill upon his colleagues and upon the House of Commons. ‘ If I 
am a man capable of such an intention, I wonder you ever took 
office with one so ignorant of the spirit of the constitution and so 
arbitrary in his character. Though this appears to be your opinion 
of me, I do not think it is the opinion held by my countrymen in 
general. You quote not a word in support of your charge. It is 
absolutely untrue.’ 

In his reply Mr. Bright said that the Liberal leader had asked 
the constituencies to send him a Liberal majority large enough to 
make him independent of Mr. Parnell and his party, and yet he 
had since completely surrendered to Mr. Parnell. With regard to 
the Land Bill, he thought that its owner’s friends and opponents, 
and the country, had a right to know his intentions on so great a 
matter. In concluding, Mr. Bright remarked : ‘ Though I thus differ 
from you at this time and on this question, do not imagine that I 
can ever cease to admire your great qualities or to value the great 
services you have^ rendered to your country.’ 

Although Mr. Bright has recently made but few appearances 
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upon public platforms, his advice has constantly been sought on a 
variety of subjects by innumerable correspondents. Now we find 
him condemning the rigid enforcement of the compulsory clauses 
of the Vaccination Acts ; on another occasion he expresses an 
opinion adverse to the payment of members of Parliament, on -the 
ground that he does not wish to make Parliamentary life a trade ; 
while in several instances he has written letters to Unionist corre- 
spondents explanatory of his present political position. On some of 
these matters the majority of his countrymen differ from him ; but 
it is pleasant, in closing this chapter, to present him as the consistent 
advocate of peace amongst the nations. Writing to the Rev. W. 
Jones, an English delegate to the Peace Conference at Chicago, he 
recommended the adoption of a permanent Arbitration Treaty be- 
tween England and the United States. On the 31st of October 1887 
a meeting of representative Englishmen and Americans was held 
in the American Exhibition buildings at Kensington, to consider 
the question of international arbitration as the most natural tribunal 
for the settlement of disputes between the two great English- 
speaking nations. The Marquis of Lome presided. Mr. Bright 
was unable to be present, but he wrote a letter warmly sympathising 
with the object of the meeting. ‘ The treaty which it is intended to 
promote between the two nations,’ he observed, ‘ is one in which the 
whole civilised world is deeply interested, and I hope it may receive 
favourable consideration from the American Government and from 
our own. If accepted and completed it will prove a great step in 
advance in the direction of a general disarmament, and will do much 
to relieve mankind from the sore burden of the great armies and 
navies, which, as they now exist, are a discredit and a constant 
danger to all the professing Christian nations of the globe.' Every 
one would rejoice to see the United States and England march- 
ing together in this great and peaceful campaign, whose bloodless 
victories would do more for humanity than all the wars which have 
afflicted humanity since the foundation of tfie world. 
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E have now reached the close of our survey of 
Mr. Bright’s career. Something still remains to be 
said, however, concerning the personal character- 
istics of this leader of the people ; and our obser- 
vations .shall not pass beyond those fair and legiti- 
mate bounds which .should be observed when men speak of those 
whose long services to their country have not touched their final 
limit. The substantial life-work of Mr. Bright has been achieved ; 
on the i6th of November last he completed his seventy-sixth 
year — thus passing by six years, according to the great Hebrew 
king, the allotted span of human life ; but, notwithstanding this, we 
will still hope that for many years to come he may be a living force 
amonest us, and a tirace and an ornament to the British Senate. 

When the name of Mr. Bright is mentioned, one of our first 
reflections is occupied with his oratory. And in this respect, as 
regards its power and influence, there is but one other public man 
comparable with him, namely, Mr. Gladstone. All other Parlia- 
mentary speakers are at an immeasurable distance from these. It 
ie not that in every aspect Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone are supe- 
rior to Lord Beaconsfield and some other of their contemporaries;' 
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they have doubtless been excelled in certain individual gifts and 
qualities, but in all those characteristics which combine to make the 
great orator, their superiority has been manifest. Mr. Bright, too, 
has been favoured by nature for the work he has had to do. 
Though not of imposing stature, his form and bearing are such as to 
create at once an impression in his favour. Robust in figure, and 
with a fine, genial, Saxon face, his very glance has been sufficient to 
fix his audience. Like Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, ‘ he holds us 
with his glittering eye ; ’ and that eye, which is of a deep blue, can 
now flash with indignation, and now beam with the soft light of 
sympathy. His broad face, high, full forehead, and mobile mouth 
are all in keeping with the oratory which is so characteristic of him. 
His voice is — or was in its meridian strength — remarkably clear and 
of great compass, reaching a mass of fifteen thousand persons almost 
as easily as it could address itself to a hundred and fifty. The 
speech itself is always singularly clear and vivid, now rippling with 
humour, now impregnated with earnestness and pathos. As one 
critic has observed, ‘ his diction is drawn exclusively from the pure 
wells of English undefiled. Milton and the Bible are his unceasing 
study. There was a time when it was rare to find him without 
Paradise Lost in his hand or in his pocket. The use of Scriptural 
imagery is a marked feature of his orations, and no imagery can be 
more appropriately employed to illut irate his views ; for Mr. Bright, 
in all his grand efforts, rises far above the loaded, unwholesome 
atmosphere of party politics into the purer air and brighter skies of 
patriotism and philanthropy. We may differ about his means or 
measures, but no one can differ about tlie aim, when he puts forth 
his strength to raise Ireland, or India, in the scale of civilisation, to 
mitigate the evils of war, or to promote the spread of toleration 
and Christian charity throughout the world.’ Mr. Bright can speak 
extempore, and with much incisiveness on such occasions — as witness 
one of his speeches during the Crimean war ; but his finest efforts 
are prepared. In common with all the ^reat ancient and modern 
oralors, he devotes time and care to the preparation 'of his speeches 
on all those occasions when the subject is worthy of his powers ; 
but the great charm of his oratory is that, although his matter is 
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prepared, it is given with a freshness and warmth of colouring which 
make it appear spontaneous. 

He has much fancy and vivacity ; and his universal sympathies 
invest his speeches with a wide and permanent claim upon the 
world’s attention. As compared with Mr. Gladstone, who has all 
the treasures of classical lore at his command, he lacks compre- 
hensiveness and variety in treatment. But those who are in the 
habit of assuming that Mr. Bright’s knowledge of the literature of 
his own country is confined almost exclusively to Shakespeare and 
Milton — with of course a profound knowledge of the Bible — commit 
a grievous error. There is scarcely an English poet, or a writer of 
prose, with whose works he is not largely familiar ; and he can draw at 
will and with facility from this great storehouse of intellectual wealth. 
For a generation back, the House of Commons always filled imme- 
diately the news reached the lobbies that Mr. Bright was ‘ up.’ He 
had always something to say, and in this respect he may be imitated 
with advantage by younger and more garrulous speakers. The great 
art of legislative oratory is to have something to say, and to know 
when to say it. Let these conditions be observed, and the House 
will speedily recognise its duty, and will listen. The simplicity of 
Mr. Bright’s language is another point worthy of note : he has shown 
the mighty but neglected power of words of one syllable ; and thus, 
while enlisting the attention of the most intellectual and the refined, 
he at the same time secures a still larger audience amongst the 
masses. It has been well remarked that his natural gifts have been 
both modified and expanded by study, and that in his eloquence he 
goes to the primary roots of things : he gets hold of eternal princi- 
ples. Facts occupy a subordinate position in his oratory ; but they 
are always at command, and whenever they are used, they have the 
awkward merit for his opponents of being perfectly irrefragable. 

Mr. Bright is unquestionably a fine humourist. His humour is 
of that rich and mellow kind which pervades the pages of the 
quaint old writers. Lord Beaconsfield, when- provoked, was a 
master of sarcasm ; Lord Sherborne, when goaded by stupidity or 
what he regards as prejudice, can call into exercise a power which, 
like the lightning, has a withering and blasting influence ; hut neither 
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of these statesmen, nor indeed any other public speaker of our time, 
with the exception perhaps of Mr. Spurgeon, has the same full, 
genial, and flowing humour. Take some examples of this. There 
have been few happier strokes of Parliamentary humour in our time 
than Mr. Bright’s comparison between Lord Beaconsfield and the 
quack at the country fair, who sold pills which were good against 
earthquakes. To an observation that the ancestors of a particular 
gentleman had come over with the Conqueror, he replied that tliey 
never did anything else. Then there was the comparison of Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Horsman to a Scotch terrier ; the epithet of the 
Adullamites ; and the description of Mr. Disraeli as the ‘ mystery 
man ’ of the Ministry. The reader will find the numerous speeches 
given in the course of this work prolific in examples of humour. 

As regards other personal characteristics, it may be mentioned 
that Mr. Bright is as earnest in his pleasures as he has been in his 
work. He is passionately fond of the country, and especially of the 
grand scenery with which the Scotch Highlands abound. He can, 
as is well known, throw a fly with any one, and wait with a patience 
as exemplary for the fish to rise. In his younger days he was a pro- 
ficient swimmer ; and as far as indoor recreations are concerned, he 
can play a more than creditable game at billiards. His love of 
humanity needs no insisting upon ; but he has also a great affection 
for the animal creation — dogs being his special favourites. He has 
that devoutness so highly esteemed by the poet, which consists in 
loving ‘ all things both great and small.’ 

But we are more immediately concerned with his moral character- 
istics. Who can but admire his unswerving advocacy of the princi- 
ples of individual and national justice, duty, and righteousness ? 
The just have no fear ; and his motto, ‘ Be just, and fear not,’ 
indicates the spirit in which he has always endeavoured to act. We 
may apply to him the words which Shakespeare makes Cominius 
utter respecting that noble Roman, Coriolanus : — 

‘ It is held 

That valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver ; if it be. 

The man I speak of cannot in the world 
Be singly counterpoised.’ 
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Even his enemies admire the moral courage of Mr. Bright ; it is 
a valour that is both unmistakable and ennobling. It is his very 
devotion to the right which has led to the charge of intolerance being 
brought against him. But his intolerance is only the intolerance 
against wrong. He has a large and catholic nature, but he revolts 
against insincerity and buffoonery in jDolitics. He thinks the right 
should be seen at once always, and is impatient when it is not per- 
ceived, or wilfully obscured. His sternness and intolerance are but 
those strong virtues which distinguish all reformers. The Puritans 
were stern, and in the eyes of the Cavaliers the most intolerant 
race upon the face of the earth ; but they lived in stern times, and 
had stern work to do. So as regards Mr. Bright. When he began 
public life there were many abuses to be rectified, and that hydra- 
headed monster. Monopoly, required to be hurled down and destroyed. 
This was not work to be accomplished in kid gloves ; it required 
men of earnest purpose, strong wills, and large hearts ; and these 
were forthcoming in Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and other leaders 
who fought by their side. 

It has further been charged against Mr. Bright that he has been 
an agitator. He admits the impeachment ; for it is one into which 
no element of shame or regret can enter. Agitation has at certain 
periods in our history — even in the present century — been absolutely 
necessary for the prosperity and the very safety of England. The 
agitators for slavery emancipation, Catholic emancipation, Free 
Trade, Reform, and other social and political measures affecting 
Great Britain and Ireland, did great and noble work. The agitator 
who divines the real instincts of a people, and judiciously guides 
their movements to fruition, is one who, call him by whatsoever 
name we will, is the world’s benefactor. Such men perceive the 
dangers ahead, and are the true pilots in extremity. 

The name of Mr. Bright has in certain circles been used as a name 
wherewith to alarm the timid, and to kindle their prejudices. It has 
been put forward as a bfigbear to frighten people with. The charge 
is already beginning to excite the derision of those who dive bepeath 
the surface of j5olitics. If sagacity and foresight are titles to states- 
manship, then is Mr. Bright a true statesman. For more than a 
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generation he has been the true seer in English politics. He has 
nearly always been in the right. When we turn for a moment to the 
great- questions of the last forty years — questions affecting Free 
Trade, India, Ireland, Russia, the American War, the Alabama 
Arbitration, Parliamentary Reform, Church-rates, &c., — and re- 
member that in regard to them Mr. Bright has been in advance of 
his age, — our attitude towards him must perforce be that of admira- 
tion and gratitude, not of criticism and censure. His political career 
has been one long struggle for the overthrow of fallacies and dis- 
abilities, So far from being a revolutionist, he claims to be a good 
Conservative, And in the sense that he is the true Conservative 
who amends in order to preserve, he is right. Mr. Bright has cut 
deep into the wounds of the body corporate in order to restore it to 
health. The commonwealth could only be saved by probing it to 
its innermost depths. This is the logical defence of Mr. Bright’s 
Liberal yet truly Conservative policy. 

The most substantial virtue of a country is in its great men ; 
and if that be so, as we are assured, let us not withhold the honour 
that is due to them. Greatness in the political world may be 
independent of politics ; it is so in Mr. Bright’s case. With what- 
ever side of the House of Commons he had been led to identify 
himself, he must have added one more illustrious name to the roll of 
that party. He has preferred mfjrality and justice to all the peerages 
and all the dynasties that ever existed in the world. Yet although 
he has ever been the chosen favourite of the democracy, it has been 
from no unworthy pandering to the passions of the multitude. He 
has not scrupled to correct their errors, and has educated them in 
order to raise them. Liberty, as Daniel Webster said, is not law- 
less. ‘It demands checks; it seeks for guards; it insists on 
securities ; it entrenches itself behind strong defences, and fortifies 
itself with all possible care against the assaults and ambition of 
passion.’ This is the liberty for which Mr. Bright has striven — 
not the liberty of license, as some have falsely alleged. He has 
exhibited a manly resistance to all forms of oppression and evil for 
conscience’ sake ; but at the same time he h!ls never attempted to 
uproot the bonds of society ; on the contrary, it has been one of 
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his chief ends and desires to harmonise the various classes of his 
countrymen, not to throw society into disorder, disruption, and 
anarchy. 

If we mistake not, the verdict of history upon Mr. Bright and 
his career will be such as to warrant our applying to him the words 
of Antony when speaking his valedictory words upon the great 
CcBsar : 

‘ The elements 

So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man 1 

The social and political condition of England has been greatly 
changed since Mr. Bright entered upon public life ; but notwith- 
standing all these radical reforms — may we not rather say in conse- 
quence of them f* — the public institutions of the country are more 
stable, more firmly rooted, than they have ever been ; while the 
loyalty and affection of the people towards the Sovereign of these 
realms have suffered no diminution. 

We cannot expect, perhaps, to retain long amongst us the great 
survivors of that noble band of reformers who have rendered the 
past two generations so distinguished in our political annals. When 
we look forward into the future, also, it is difficult to perceive those 
who, amongst the rising statesmen of the time, may be capable of 
wearing the armour of Achilles ; but we console ourselves with the 
reflection that in all times of crisis England has found her master 
minds. The career of one such we have endeavoured to trace ; 
and so long as virtue, courage, and patriotism retain their signifi- 
cance, so long will these noble qualities continue to be associated 
with the name of John Bright. He takes rank with the Pyms, the 
Hampdens, the Miltons, and other incorruptible great men of the 
past, who, in times of difficulty and of peril, have unswervingly fought 
the battle of freedom, and asserted the liberties of England. 
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at Exeter hall, 671, 

Alabama incident, Mr. Bright on, 418, 429, 461 ; 
claims, 623. 

;Ul)ert, Prince, appeals for the support of the 
Ministry in the Crimean War, 279. 

Aldis, Rev. John, first meeting of with Mr. Bright, 
10 ; e.stimale of his oratorical power, 10. 

Allhorp, Lord, shelves tlie Corn Law question, 83. 

America, Mr. Bright contrasts the financial con- 
dition of England with, 199, 277, 374 ; con- 
trast between, and Europe, as to soliricty, 692. 

American War of Independence, Mr. Bright alludes 
to, 250 ; the Civil War, commencement pf, 409 ; 
tlireatened war with England, 410. 

Annexation, Mr. Bright upon, 690. 

Anti'Corn-Law Association, formation of, in Lon- 
don, 86 ; at Manchester, 87 ; organ of, 91, 109, 
115; i.ssue.s reports of work done, 119, 129 ; 
purges the electoral registcr.s, 126, 1 29; noble 
responses to appeals of the League for financial 
aid, 131 ; great bazaar of, opened, 12S ; results, 
133 ; dissolution of, 149 ; temporary revival 


ot, 151, 153. 

Arinitage, Mr. B., president of the Mancliester 


Reform Club, 630. 

Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill, 773. 

Ashley, Lord, his amendment to the Government 
Factory Regulation liill, 67 ; opposed by Mr. 
Bright, 67-70; dramatic and personal result, 
70-71 ; motion finally rejected, 72 ; introduces 
the Ten Hours’ Bill, 188. 

Ashton, Mr. Samuel, immunity of his factory from 
fatal accitlents, 1 34. 

Ashworth, Mr., his tour with Messrs. Cobden and 
Bright, 1 1 6. 

Atlantic cable, alluded to, by Mr. Bright, 507. 

Austria, position of in the Crimean War stated by 
Mr, Bright, 261-2, 276. 

Ayrton, Mr., on Her Majesty’s seclusion 521. 


B^\ll, Dr., disparages Nonconformist ministers, 
577- 

Ballot, the, Mr. Bright upon, 50, 253, 302, 322-3, 
334. 504. 514. 531. 590, 605, 656; Mr. Ber- 
keley’s motion on, 215, 253, 322. 

Baring, Mr., as an authority on finance, 404-5. 

Baring, Sir F., his regret at the result of the 
V^ienna Conferences, 273. 

Bastiat, M., on the social mission of woman, 230. 

Beach, Sir M. Hicks, opposes Mr. Meldon’s Irish 
reform motion, 704 ; proposal of, as to Sunday 
liquor traffic in Ireland, 708. 

Beaconsfield, I^ord, at Aylesbury on the Eastern 
Question, 630; attacked by Mr. Bright for his 
war policy, 043-5 t signs the Berlin Treaty, 646; 
waning popiilaiiiy of his government, 686; its 
dissolution, 726 ; his manifesto, 727 {See Dis- 
raeli). 

Belfast, l)anquet at, in honour of Mr. Bright, 
34<'-7- 

Betesfurd-lJfjpe, Mr., his view of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, 608 ; moves rejection 
of the Buiials Bill, 714. 

Berkeley, Mr., his motion for adoption of the 
ballot, 215, 253, 322. 

Berlin Treaty, Mr. Bright on, 550. 

Birmingham, Peace Congress at, 199, 228; Mr, 
Bright nominated for, 296 8 ; and returned, 
299; Reform movement af, 315, 323; Mr. 
Bright again returned for, 346 ; New Exchange 
opened at, 47S ; immense Reform demonstra- 
ti' ns at, 502, 529 ; Mr. Bright’s tliird return for, 
600-1 ; lourlh, 626 ; monster meeting at Bing* 
ley Mall, to welcome Mr. Gladstone, 669; 
])olitical prominence of, referred to by Mr. 
Bright, 670 ; Liberal club organised at, 721-3 ; 
Inception of Mr, Bright at, after the dissolution 
of 1880, 728; torch-light jnocessioiis, 73I ; 
triumph, 732 ; Mr, Bright at, 777. 

Birmitv^ham J*osty remarks in on Mr. Bright's 
appt arance at the 1868 election, 591, 

Bowring, .Sir J., moves for abolition of flogging in 
the army, 192 ; supported by Mr. Bright, but 
lost, 192-7 ; blamed by Mr. Bright for the 
China War, 366. 

Bradlaugh,Mr.,and the Parliamentary oath, 741-S; 
dejpnds himself, 742 ; taken into custody, but 
released, 744 ; again ejected, 745. 

Bright, Jacob, the statesman's father, 2 ; as a 
man of business, 2, 3 ; his numerous family, 4 ; 
his character an^ death, 5. 

Bright, Jacob, the statesman's brother, cn his 
Manchester defeat, 293 ; elected '♦for Man- 
chester, 647- 
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Bright, John* See the Headings to the respective 
Chapters. 

Bright, Leonard, the statesman*s son, burial-place 
of, 164. 

Brougham, Lord, his misunderstanding with the 
Corn Law repealers, 109. 

Bruce, Mr., Cliinese Minister, condemned by Mr. 
Bright, 336. 

Buckingham, Mr, J. S,, his lectures on the East, 

8 . 9 - 

Budget, Sir R. PeePs, for 1845, 130; Lord John 
Russell’s and Mr. Milner Gibson’s amendments 
on, 130. 

Budget, Lord John Russell’s, for 1848, Mr. Bright 
U))on, 197. 

Budget, Mr. Gladstone’s, of i860, 357-61 ; 380-I ; 
of 1861, 403. 

Buisson, M., describes in the lemps his interview 
with Mr. Blight, 752-3. 

Bulgarian atrocities, the, 630. 

Burnaby, Major, contests Birmingham in the Con- 
servative interest, 728. 

Burnes, Sir A., mutilation of despatches of, 317. 
Burritt, Elihu, on the Free Trade victory, 158. 


C 

Cabinet Councils, Mr. Bright upon, 447-8. 

Criird, Mr., his Scotch County Franchise Bill, 322. 

Cairns, Lord, opposes Mr. Gladstone’s Reform 
Bill, 495-6 ; Mr. Bright’s reply, 498-9 ; amend- 
ment on the 1867 Reform Bill, 533, 534. 

Calian, Mr., talks out the Irish Sunday liquor 
traffic stoppage measure, 708 ; motion of con- 
cerning Irish labourers’ dwellings, 487. 

Canada, question of the defences of, 457-66. 

Canning, Lord, confiscation policy of, in India, 

3 ”. 

Capital punishment, Mr. Bright upon, 13-16; 
204-6; 449-54, 580, 711-12. 

Cardwell, Mr., his Irish Reform Bill, 3S9. 

Carlyle, Mr. Thomas, on the Corn Laws, ill ; his 
defence of Governor Eyre, 469-70 ; on the 
Eastern Q)iiestion, 636. 

Carnarvon, Lord, Letter of to Mr. Bright on his 
attitude to the Irish question and the Mouse of 
Lords, 749; Mr. Bright’s reply, 750-1. 

Cavendi.sh, Lord F., moves for a select committee 
on Mr. Bradljiugli’s claim to affirm, 742. 

Cavoiir, Count, Mr. Bright’s interview with, 285. 

Chalmers, Dr., quoted by Mr. Bright, 510. 

Chamberlain, Mr. Josejdi, seconds congratulatory 
address to Mr. Bright, 619-20; M.P. for Bir- 
mingham, 663 ; on political organ i.sation, 675, 
676-7 ; on the management of Birmingham 
Grammar School, 715 ; re-elected in 1880, 732, 
734 ; defends the Government's Eastern policy, 
746. 

Chambers, Mr. W., of Edinburgh, on education, 
652. 

Chambers, Sir. T., his Marriage with Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, 608. ♦ 

Chaplin, Mr., moves for a commission as to the 
causes of agricultural degression, 717-8. 

Chartist agitation, the, 104. 

Chaucer quoted by Mr. BriglK, 206k 

Chevalie|;« M., eulogium of upon the Anti-Corn* 
Law League and its leaders, 155 ; interviews 


with Mr. Cobden on the Anglo-French Treaty, 

357 - 

China, causes of rupture with, 287 ; British rela- 
tions with, 365-9. • 

Church and Slate, Mr. Bright upon the union of, 
19-21, 79, 183, 193, 224. 

Church Defence Association, position of compared 
by Mr. Bright to that of the licensed victuallers, 
660. 

Clarendon, Lord, on the Crimean War, 235, 

254- 

Clay, Rev. Mr., evidence of quoted as to com- 
parative non-criminality of factory workers, 19a 

Clay, Sir W., proposes abolishing church rates, 

215, 254. 

Closure principle, Government and the, 772. 

Cobbett, Mr. William, unsuccessfully contests 
Manchester, 82. 

Cobden, Mr. Richard, introduction of to Mr. 
Bright, 21 ; at Rochdale on the education ques- 
tion, 22 ; sympathy of with Mr. Bright in His 
bereavement, 38 ; enlists him in the Anti-Corn- 
Law movement, 38 ; general agreement of their 
ojdnions, 80 ; meeting with Mr. Prentice, 85 ; 
publishes a pamphlet advocating free trade, 
85-86 ; induces the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce to petition Parliament for free trade, 
90; elected . for Stockport, 95; maiden speech 
in the house, 95 ; opposes Sir R. Peel’s “ Sliding 
Scale,” loi ; speaks in favour of repeal, iio; 
answers Sir R. Peel’s charge of intimidation, 
III ; subsequent reception by the l .eague, 112 ; 
sympathetic addresses adopted lo, 112 ; speech 
at Drury Lane Theatre, 114-5; contest with 
Bedfordshire farmers, II7; describes disgrace- 
ful scene in the House of Commons, 118; on 
Mr. Villiers’s motion, 119; moves for an inquiry 
into the effects of protection on the agricultural 
interest, 121 ; motion lost, 123 ; suggests in- 
creasing the number of 40J. freeliolds, 126 ; on 
Sir R. Peel’s policy, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
130; second motion against agricultural pro- 
tection, 131-2; lost, 132; again supports Mr. 
Villiers’s resolutions, 135; on the potato 
famine, 138, 140; appeals to Sir R. Peel, 139; 
predicts the iriumph of League principles, I40; 
tribute paid him by Sir R. Peel, 148; proposes 
formal dissolulioii of the League, 149 ; testi- 
monial from the free traders, 152; proposes 
reconstitution of the League, 153 ; moves for 
reduction of public expenditure, 198; chal- 
lenged to a duel by Sir T. Hastings, 199 ; 
humorous reply, 200 ; on taxes upon knowledge, 
217 ; at Manchester on Reform, 227 ; at the 
Peace Conference at Edinburgh, 237 ; loses 
popularity for his peace principles, 267 ; attacks 
the Chinese policy of the Government, 287, 503 ; 
eulogium on Mr. Bright at his second nomina- 
tion for Manchester, 289-90 ; loses his seat, 
291 ; returned for Rochdale, 346 ; negotiates 
the French Commercial Treaty at Paris, 357 ; 
thanked by Mr. Gladstone, 357 ; at Rochdale 
with Mr. Bright on the land and the labourers, 
434 ” 5 ; charges the Times with libellously 
misrepresenting their views, 435 ; condemns 
the Canada j&rtification measure, 470; his 
death, 470 ; sketch of his career, 47 1 ; his 
character and merits as a speaker, 471-2 ; his 
funeral, 471-4; unveiling of his statue at 
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Bradford, 473, 636 ; anecdote of related by Mr. 
Bright, 767. 

Cockbum, Lord Chief Justice, his charge in the 
case of Governor Eyre, 469. 

Coercion Act in Ireland, Mr, Bright on, 772. 

Colenso, Bishop, Mr, Bright alludes to the case 
of, 660 ; and commends his conduct as to the 
Zulu War, 724. 

Constantinople, Conference of the Powers at, 
636. 

Corn Law Agitation, history and cause of, 81-2 ; 
literature of the, 86, 95, 119; press in favour 
of repeal, 91 ; and Manchester ladies, 94 ; and 
landowners, 108-9; and farmers, 99, 117 ; and 
some of the aristocracy, 125 ; meetings, 99, 
106-7, 1 15, 128, 130, 140; Mr. Bright's ad- 
vocacy, 24, 44, 50, 53-S, 61, 92, 95, 100, 1 12. 

Cotton, Sir Arthur, Mr. Bright on his proposals 
for constructing canals in India, 314. 

Covent Garden Theatre, Corn Law repeal meet- 
ings, 123, 127, 129, 13 1, 140 ; League bazaar in, 

132-3- 

Cranborne, Lord, on the Government Reform Bill 
of 1867, 534 ; against Irish Church disestablish- 
ment, 557 . 

Crawford, Mr. Sharman, resigns his seat for 
Rochdale, 230. 

Crimean War, origin of, 235 -6 ; formal declara- 
tion of discussed, 244 ; debates upon, 259, 268- 
71, 272-7, 279-81 ; Ministry attacked for mis- 
matiagement of, 260. 

Cromwell, Oliver, on English law, 676. 


D 

Daily News, the, on Mr. Bright’s defeat, 291 ; 
on his resignation of ofiice through illness, 612. 

Dale, Mr. R. W., of Birmingham, moves a vote of 
regret at Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, 66i ; and 
of confidence in the sitting members, 730 ; 
lectures at Islington on evangelical noncon- 
formity, 740. 

Dante, quotation from by Mr. Bright, 547. 

Dawson, Mr. George, on Birmingham Radicalism, 
628. 

Delanc, Mr., editor of the Times^ Mr. Cobden’s 
controversy with, 435. 

Derby, Lord, on the quarrel with China, 287 ; 
forms Government of 1858, 305 ; India Bills 
framed by, 308-9 ; resigns, 344 ; Mr. Bright’s 
opinion of, 515, 520; resigns his position in 
the 1874 Cabinet, 641. 

Derby Ministry of 1852, the, 153 ; Mr. Bright’s 
strictures upon, 153-4* 201 ; o| 1867, 501 ; Mr. 
Bright upon, 516, 557 ; split in the Cabinet, 
526; appeal to the country, 589; resignation 
of, 602, 

Dickens, Charles, quoted by Mr. Bright against 
the agriculturists, 147 ; and in favour of Reform, 
213 - 

Dillon, John Blake, Mr. Brights tribute to the 
memory of, 544. 

Disraeli, Mr., as a Protectionist, 1 10 ; heads the 
attack on Sir R. Peel, 146; compliments Mr. 
Bright on his oratory, 177 ; defends Protectionist 
policy, 202 ; moves for relief of alleged exces- 
sive burdens on land, 20S ; on agricultural 
distress, 210; definition of the Crimean War, j 


245 ; on Lord John Russell’s Government, 251 ; 
moves dissatisfaction at the conduct of the 
Palmerston Ministry, 272 ; introduces a bill for 
the government of India, 309 ; brings in the 
Government Reform Bill, 336 ; on the financial 
policy of the Derby Ministry, 350; his writ- 
ings quoted by Mr. Bright in favour of a French 
treaty, 359 ; and of Mazzini’s views, 378 ; on 
the Canadian defences, 458 ; on the death of 
Mr. Cobden, 472; his proposal of ** lateral 
extension ” of tlie franchise criticised by Mr. 
Bright, 485 ; on Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill, 
500; ids Reform resolutions of 1867, 524 -5; 
abandons them and promises a Reform Bill, 526 ; 
introduces it, 527 ; imjmrtant amendments in 
Committee, 529 ; becomes law, 534 ; tenders 
his resignation on Ids defeat on tlie Irish Church 
question, 562; Her Majesty declines to accept 
it, 562 ; absents himself from the discussion of 
the resolutions in Committee, 563 ; reply to Mr. 
Bright’s philippic, 565 ; resigns office after 
appealing to the country, 573 ; vigorously 
opposes Mr. Gladstone’s bill, 575 ; addresses 
the Buckinghamshire electors, 625 ; again 
Premier, 628 ; on Dr. Kencaly’s iutroduclion 
of the Tichbf)rne case, 699, 701 ; proposes a 
grant for the Prince of Wales’s visit to India, 
703 ; compared l)y Mr. Bright to a spider, 722 ; 
See B ic AC( ) N s F i E 1 .1 ), Lo K 1 ). 

Dixon, Mr., M.P. for Birmingham, his Elementary 
Education Bill, 705. 

Drury Lane Theatre, Anti-Corn Law demonstra- 
tions in, 1 1 4, 1 1 5. 

Dublin Relief Committee of 1845, resolutions 
issued by, 138. 

Ducane, Mr., moves an amendment on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Budget of i860, 359. 

Duncombe, Mr., on infringement of privileges of 
the House of Commons, 381. 

Hungannon, Lord, nominated for Durliam city, 
40 ; opposed by Mr. Briglit, 40-2 ; returned, 
43 ; unseated, 44. 

Dunkellin, Lord, amendment of, to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Reform Bill, 500. 

Dunlop, Mr., his motion on mutilated despatches, 
318. 

Durham, the .scene of Mr. Bright’s first election 
contest, 40 ; his addresses at, 40-2, 43-4. 

“Durham letter,” Lord John Russell’s, 223. 


E 

Eastern Question, Mr. Bright upon, 375 ; re- 
vival of, 629 ; National Conference on, at St. 
James’s Hall, 635. 

East India Company, discreditable government of 
the, 303-4. 

Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, Lord John Russell's, 
223 ; deljate upon, 223 -7. 

I*!gmont, Earl of, against P'ree Trade, 129. 

Eg^^pt, affairs in, 774. 

Elliot, Sir Henry, demands punishment of those 
guilty of the Bulgarian atrocities, 630. 

Elliott, Ebenezer, quoted by Mr. Bright, 34 ; 
addresses the p|‘ople.i)f England on the iniquity 
of tlie Corn Laws, 84. 

Emigration, Mr. Bright clescribe.s indjicements for 
held out by America, 440 ; effect of Irish on 
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Irighxneni 446 ; from Ireland to America, Mr. 
Bright on, 765-^. 

Mssays and Reviews^ referred to by Mr. Bright, 

400, 

Estcourt, Mr, Sotheron, on church rate abolition, 

401, 402. 

Evans, Sir De Lacy, his amendment on the China 
War question, 365. 

Ewart, Mr., his bill for abolition of capital 
punishment, 205, 450. 

Eyre, Governor, his action in the Jamaica insur- 
rection, 466-7 ; meetings condemnatory of, 
467 ; defenders of, 469 ; promoters of his pro- 
secution, 469. 

F 

Factory operatives, condition of contrasted with 
that of agricultural labourers, 68 ; degree of 
education and morality amongst, 189-90. 

Fawcett, Mr., moves for inquiry into Indian 
famines and taxation, 712 ; and into the opera- 
tion- of the Government of India Acts, 715* 

Fenians, rising of, 458 ; raid of into Canada, 466 ; 
movements of in Ireland, 537. 

Fermoy, Lord, on the encroachments of the House 
of Lords, 383, 388. 

Field, Mr. Cyrus W., Mr. Bright’s comparison of 
to Columbus, 507 ; letter to on American Pro- 
tectionism, 678-9. 

Fielden, Mr. John, M.P. for Oldham, his pamphlet 
The Curse of the Factory Systenty 22 ; Mr. 
Bright’s reply to, 23-6. 

“ Finality John,” 477. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. Seymour, on the Canadian 
defences, 458-9. 

Fitzwilliara, Karl, supports a petition for repeal 
of the Corn Laws, 87. 

Forster, Mr., his amendment on the vote of 
credit asked for by the Beaconsfield Government, 
641-2 ; introduces the Irish Coercion Bill, 757. 

Forsyth, Mr., his Woman’s Disabilities Removal 
Bill, 707. 

Fox, Mr. W. J., his })owerful oratory, 115. 

France, Mr. Bright on the treaty with, 351, 356-7. 

Free Trade, Mr, Bright advocates, 26, 49, 52-5, 
61, 92, 95, 444-5 ; debates on in Parliament, 
466, 560. 

Free Tnade Hall, Manchester, scheme for building 
the, 93 ; opened, 109 ; meetings in, 112-4, 129, 
133. 143, 157, 179. 227, 230, 288, 329, 361, 391, 
505, 514, 643 ; its handsomeness and size, 514. 

Friends, the Society of, Mr. Briglit’s descent from, 
7; rite of marriage as observed by, 163; 
oppression of by the church, 194. 

“Free Land,” Mr. Bright’s definition of, 624. 

French treaty, provisions of, 357 ; Mr. Bright 
on, 359-60, 393. 

Freeman, Mr., his denunciation of Turkey, 635-6. 


G 

Game Laws, Mr. Bright proposes an inquiry into 
the operation of, 74, 76 speech at St. Albans 
upon, 76-7 ; introduction to published extracts 
from evidence of Committee upon, 206. 

Garrison, JMr. W. L., the anti-slavery advocate, 


Garth, Mr., unfounded charges of against Mr. 
Bright, 522. 

General election of 1832, 82 ; of 1837, 86 ; of 
1847, 156; of 1852, 153 ; of 1857, 289-90; of 
1868, 601 ; of 1874, 627-8 ; of 1880, 727-8, 
732-3- 

Gibbon, Edward, advised by Hume to write his 
great work in English, 463. 

Gibson, Mr. Milner, his motion on the eastern 
counties outrages and the agricultural distress, 
72 ; supported by Mr, Bright, but defeated, 
73-4 ; able s])eech at the Manchester Free Trade 
Demonstration, 93 ; at Covent Garden Theatre, 
128 ; on Sir R. Peel’s 1845 Budget, 130 ; elected 
for Manchester, 159 ; moiions by on taxes upon 
knowledge, 216-7 ; addresses his constituents, 
289 ; lo-ics his scat, 29 1 ; carries resolutions 
against the “ Conspiracy to Murder ” Bill, 304 ; 
reception at Manchester, 489 ; on repeal of the 
paper duty, 381. 

Gibraltar, Mr. Bright upon the acquisition of, 
419. 

Giffard, Sir H., opposes Mr. Bradlaugh’s affir- 
mation, 674. 

Gladstone, Mr., his first public meeting with Mr. 
Bright, 103 ; inclines towards Free Trade, 109 ; 
but opposes Mr. Cobden’s motion, 121 ; and 
the resolutions of Mr. Viliiers, 123 ; joins the 
Peel Cabinet of 1846, 143 ; moves reduction of 
the advertisement duty, 218; his financial 
measures eulogised by Mr, Bright, 249, 
385“ 6 ; opposes formation of Crimean Inquiry 
Committee, and resigns office, 268 ; agrees 
with Mr. Disraeli, 350; proposes repeal of the 
paper duty, 380-81, 388; on the rights of the 
House of Commons, 382-3; on church rate 
abolition, 399, 402 ; at Mr. Cobden’s funeral, 
475 J introduces. the Reform Bill of 1866, 489; 
announces tlic Governmeni’.s intention to stand 
or fall by it, 494 ; moves the second reading, 
495 f reply to Lord Cranborne and Mr, Dis- 
raeli, 500 ; his bill defeated in committee, 500; 
severely criticises Mr. Di.sraeli’s Reform Bill, 
527-8 ; resigns the leadcrshi]) of his party, 
529 ; again eulogi.sed by Mr. Bright, 529-30 ; 
on su.spension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland, 540 ; on the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, 556 ; introduces his Irish Church 
Suspensory Bill, 565 ; becomes Premier, 573, 
602 ; forms his Cabinet, 603 ; brings forward 
Ids Disestablishment Bill, 574; carries it, 581-3; 
introduces his Irish Land Bill, 586-7 ; grants an 
amnesty to the Fenian prisoners, 6ll; recon- 
structs the Cabinet, 618 ; important measures 
passed by, 624 5 ; causes of loss of popularity 
of his Mijdslry, 624 ; appeals to the country, 
625 ; resigns office, 628; memorialised by dis- 
senting ministers against the threatened war 
with Russia, 643 ; visits Birmingham, 668-9 ; 
at Bingley Hall on the Eastern Question, 668 ; 
on Mr. Bright’s patriotic conduct, 669 ; styled 
by Mr. Bright the ‘foremost statesman of the 
country,’ 681 ; his temporary retirement, 
698-9; on the Irish Land Act, 717; on local 
option, 719; his campaign in Midlothian, 720,* 
727 ; forms a new Ministry, 726 ; proposes a 
Select Committee on the Bradlaugh question, 
742 ; introduces the Irish Land Bill, 759-^; and 
carries it, 766, 769 ; Mr. Bright objects to war 
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in Egypt, and retires from his ministry, 774 j 
opposes his Home Rule policy in Ireland, 780. 

Gordon, G. W,, summary execution of in Jamaica, 

466. 

Graham, Sir J., introduces Factory Labour Regu- 
lation Bill, 67 ; withdraws it and substitutes 
another, 71 ; opposes inquiry into the eastern 
counties agricultural distress, 72 ; waited upon 
by Anti-Corn- Law delegates, 103 ; opposes Mr. 
Villier’s motion, 134; on the Crimean War, 
342-3 ; resigns office, 26S. 

Granville, Lord, explains Mr. Bright’s language 
on the Irish Land Question, 541. 

Gratton, John, the Quaker preacher, Mr. Bright’s 
ancestor, 7, 8 ; imprisonment of, 7 ; local in- 
fluence of, 8 ; Mr. Bright’s residence named in 
honour of, 38. 

Graves, Mr. S. R., debate raised by on general 
condition of Ireland, 579. 

Gray, Dr., Mr. Bright’s letter to on ecclesiastical 
arrangements of Ireland, 181. 

Grey, Lord, his plan of the “cumulative vote,” 
481. 

Grey, Sir George, introduces Irish Coercion Bill, 
166 ; and amended Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
224-5 > Insane Prisoners* Act Amendment 
Bill, 449, suggests Government inquiry into 
capital punishment, 450 ; opposes Permissive 
Bill, 455 > introduces measure for suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, 537. 

Grosvenor, Ear l,amendment of on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Reform Bill, 494-5 ; Mr. Bright’s warning to, 
496 - 

Guildhall, London, Mr. Cobden’s speech at, on 
the potato famine, 140 ; Reform meeting at, 502. 


H 


Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of in Ireland, 
540'’4i- 

Hamilton, Lord Claud, attack of on Mr. Bright, 


579. 

Hamilton, Lord George, his motion on construct- 
ing public works in India, 712-3. 

Harcourt, Sir W,, his attack on the Beaconsfield 
Government, 721. 

Hardy, Mr. Gathorne, against Irish Church dis- 
establishment, 557. 

Harris, Mr., of Birmingham, his plan of voting. 


Hartington, the Marquis of, vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Derby Ministry, 347 ; his proposal 
for the defence of Canada,. 463 ; contrasts the 
Beaconsfield and Gladstone Administrations, 
687 ; chosen leader of the I/iberal party, 699 ; 
his reply to the Beaconsfield manifesto, 727. 

Hastings, Sir Thomas, challenges Mr. Cobden to 
a duel, 199. 

Hayes, President, invites Mr. Bright to visit 
America, 695-6. 

Herbert, Mr., R.A., Mr. Bright’s opinion on his 
fresco, 449. 

Herbert, Mr. Sidney, opposes inquiry into Pro- 
tection, 132 ; resigns office under Lord Pal- 
merston, 269. 

Hermon, Mr., his Preston election address criti- 
cised by Mr. Bright, 752-3. 


Herries, Mr., M.P. for Stamford, attacks Mr. 
Cobden, 19S. 

Hobhouse, Sir J. C., opposes Mr. Bright’s motion 
on cotton cultivation in India, 195. 

Home Rule in Ireland, Mr. Bright upon, 613 ; 
opposes Mr. Gladstone’s policy, 78a 

Horsfall, Mr., motion of on international mari- 
time law, 415. 

Horsman, Mr., on the Savoy annexation, 384 ; on 
infringement of jnivilege, 403 ; attack on by Mr. 
Gladstone, 404-5 ; Mr. Briglit’s retort upon, 492. 

House of I..ords, the, right of to reject taxation 
measures passed by the Commons, 380-89; 
amendments by on the 1867 Reform Bill, 532; 
rejection by of the Irish Church Suspensory Bill, 
565 ; remarkable division in, on the Disestab- 
lishment Bill, 582 ; Mr. Bright upon, 747. 

Howick, liord, moves for inquiry into the 
national distress, but unsuccessfully, 109-II. 

Hume, Mr., proposes reduction of bind forces, 
197, and of j)iiblic expenditure, 210; moves for 
amendment of the national representation, 2 1 2. 

Hytle Park, ihe riot at, 501 ; demonstration in, 

530. 


I 

Indian Mutiny, Mr. Briglit on, 298-9. 

Indian questions, Mr. Bright refers to, 298-9, 
300-1, 306-7, 308, 309-11, 312-4, 314-7, 
318-20. 

Tnglis, Sir H., alluded to by Mr. Bright, 221. 

Ireland, Mr. Bright’s sympathy , for the condition 
of, 52, 78 ; potato famine in, 137 ; destitute 
stale of, 165 ; Government measures for relief 
of, 165 6 ; wretched condition of described by 
Mr. Bright, 1 75 ; extension of franchise in, 
178 ; Reform Bill of i860 for, 389; emigration 
from, 135-6, 766; picture of under a Tory 
Government, 520 ; disturbed condition of, in 
1866, 537 ; Mr. Chamberlain on the crisis in, 
746; Coercion Bill for, 757; Mr. Bright on 
neglect of manufactures in, 762-3. 

Irish Clmrch Question, Mr. Brigljt upon the, 19, 
52, 78-9, 172, 178-9, 1S2-3, 447, 545-6, 560; 
general feeling upon the, 542. 

Irish Coercion Bill, the Peel Ministry fall upon, 
14S ; Sir George Grey’s introduced, 166 ; 
passed, 170; Mr. Forster’s of 1881, 757. 

Iri.sh Laud Question, Mr. Bright upon, 168-9, 545, 

736-9, 748. 761. 764-6, 773 - 


J 

JAKFKAY, Mr., resolution as to the minority 
clause moved by, at Birmingham, 594; moves 
congratulatory address to the three old members 
on their re-election, 627. 

Jamaica, the rebellion and massacre in, 466-7 ; 
report upon, 468. 

Jefferson, Mr., U.S. President, on laws of primo- 
genitmte and entail, 439*40. 

Jewish disabilities, the question of, discussed, 
219-23. 

Johnson, Dr., anecdote of, plated by Mr. Bright, 

757. • 

Judges attitude of towards capital pimi?];iment, 

45 ^. 453 - 
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Keighley, Mr. Bright at, 777. 

Kencaly, Dr., elected for Stoke-upon-Trent, 699 ; 
introduces petitions concerning the Tichborne 
trial, 699 ; motion for a Royal Commission con- 
demned by Mr. Bright, and lost, 701-2. 

Kilkenny, statute of, referred to by Mr. Bright, 
229, 736. 

King, Mr. Locke, bill for extension of the county 
franchise, 213, 322; his property qualification 
measure, 322. 

Kinglake, Mr., in defence of the Crimean War, 
241. 

Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, his reception at 
Manchester, 230; quoted by Mr. Bright on the 
Crimean war, 280. 


L 


Labouchere, Mr., his motion for improvement 
of commercial relations with the Brazils, 65 ; 
Mr. Gladstone opposes, but Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Bright support, 65-6; proposes that 
Mr. Bradlaugh be allowed to affirm, 743. 

Laird, Mr., on the Alabama question, Mr. Bright’s 
condemuation of, 460-61. 

Lancashire, distinguished statesmen born in, i ; 
noted for its political energy and activity, i ; 
want of sympathy in, with the South in the 
American war, 462. 

Landlord rule in Ireland, Mr. Bright condemns, 

I7S» 

Landed proprietors, the, charged by Mr. Bright 
with obtuseness, 440. 

Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill, 782. 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, Permissive Bill introduced 
by, 453 ; his local option resolution, 719, 

756. 

“Law of nations,” Mr, Bright on the, 255. 
Layard, Mr., on the Crimean War, 245. 

League weekly newspaper started, 115. 

Leaiham, Miss, becomes Mr, Bright’s second wife, 


Leatham, Mr. E. A., returned for Huddersfield, 354. 

Leeds, Reform Conference at, 776. 

Lennox, Lord Henry, moves for a Select Commit- 
tee on capital puni.shment, 449. 

Lindsay, Mr., amendment of, against Lord Pal- 
merston’s national defence outlay, 370. 

Liverpool Anti- Monopoly Association, 129. 

Lloyd, Alderman, proposes Mr. Bright for the 
vacant seat at Birmingham, 296-7, 299 ; and 
nominates him at the general election, 342. 

Lowe, Mr., on the preponderance of Russia in 
the Black Sea, 273; opposed by Mr. Bright, 
274 ; denounces the working classes, 489 ; on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill, 490, 500 ; Mr. 
Bright’s spirited response to, 492-3 ; oppose.s 
the ‘ Vote of Credit ’ asked for by the Beacons- 
field Ministry, 642 ; on extension of ihe county 
franchise, 708-9. 

Lucas, Mrs., Mr. BrighVs sister, 4. 

Lytton, Sir Bui wer.^ censures Lord John Russell, 
279 ; on Mr. Disraeli’l Reform Bill, 337 ; on 
Mr; Gladstone’s, 495; his writings quoted by 
Xir. Bright, 498. 


Macaulay, Lord, on state education, 192-3 ; on 
Lord Palmerston, 244. 

Macdonald, Mr., his Employers* Liability Bill, 
Mr. Bright upon, 679. 

Mackay, Mr., sent to India by Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the cotton interest, 197 ; 
his report, 197. 

M‘Laren, Mr. Duncan, thanks the Birmingham 
electors for returning Mr. Bright, 299-300. 

Maguire, Mr., motion of on the condition of 
Ireland, 55 1. 

Manchester, Chamber of Commerce established at, 
82 ; first general election at after the 1832 Re- 
form Act, 32; first great Free Trade demon- 
strotion at, 93 ; meeting at on Indian cotton 
cultivation, 197 ; inauguration of free library 
at, 232; Mr. Bright loses his seat for, 290; 
new town hall opened at, 672. 

“Manchester school,*’ Mr. Bright upon the, 231-2. 

Manchester quoted, 83 ; Mr. Cobden writes 

anonymously in, 85 ; comments in on Mr. Bright’s 
unopposed return, 162 ; on his defeat, 292. 

Martineau, Miss Harriet, her History of England 
during the Thirty Years' Peace quoted, 91. 

Maynooth Grant, Mr. Bright opposes on prin- 
ciple, 77-80. 

Mayo, the Earl of, introduces the Irish proposals 
of the Tory Government, 520-21, 583. 

Meldon, Mr., his motion on extension of the 
franchise in Ireland, 704, 714, 718-9. 

Miall, Mr. Edward, returned for Rochdale, 23a 

Miles, Sir W., against repeal of the paper duty, 

379. 

Mill, Mr. Stuart, his argument as to an open ballot 
replied to l>y Mr. Bright, 656. 

Milton, John, quoted by Mr. Bright on war ex- 
penditure, 656. 

Ministry, Mr. Bright retires from the, 774. 

Mirabeau on capital puni.shment in England, 451. 

Molesworth, Rev. Dr., issues a periodical in the 
Tory interest, 36. 

Mongredien, Mr. A., quotation from on results of 
Free Trade, 154 

Moore, Mr. G. H., moves for inquiry into the 
Irish ecclesiastical revenues, 178. 

Morgan, Mr. O.sborne, his Burials Bill, 702, 713-5. 

Morpeth, Lord, sympathises willi the Anti-Corn 
Law League, 12 1 ; expresses his conviction as 
to final repeal, 139. 

Muntz, Mr. P. IL, nominates Mr. Bright for 
Birmingham, 342 ; his election opposed by the 
Good Temjdars, 657 ; on the management of 
Birmingham Grammar .School, 715. 


N 

Napier, Sir Charles, at the Edinburgh Peace 
Conference, 237-8; at the Reform Club banquet, 

242. 

National Arbitration, 783. 

National Reform Union, banquet of the, at Man- 
chester, 514. 

Neate, Mr., resolution moved by, as to a Royal 
Commission on capital punishment, 453. 
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Newcastle, Duke of, introduces the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill, 259. 

New York Tribune^ referred to by Mr. Bright, 
218. 

New York Chamber of Commerce, address voted 
by, to Mr. Bright, 432. 

Nonconformists, and tlie Education Question, Mr. 
Bright on, 193-4 ; and their work in England, 
740-41. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, on interference with the 
Khedive of Egypt’s finances, 682 ; opposes 
official reports of Parliamentary debates, 710. 

Nova Scotia, petitions against inclusion in the 
Dominion of Canada, 465, 606. 


O 

O’Brien, Mr. Stafford, predicts disastrous results 
from Free Trade, 130. 

O’Connell, Daniel, anecdote of, related by Mr. 
Bright, 551. 

Odger, Mr. G., the working man candidate for 
Southwark, 586. 

Ormerod, Mr. O., an early friend of Mr. Bright, 

36 - 

Ottoman Empire, decay of the, affirmed by Mr. 
Bright, 261, 375. 

Oxford, the Bishop of, on Mr. Cobden’s death, 

471 - 

P 

Paget, Lord Clarence, on the need for building 
ironclads, 406. 

Pakington, Sir John, criticises Mr. Bright’s utter- 
ance on Governor Eyre, 467. 

Palmerston, Lord, attacks the Peace Society, 216 ; 

reply to Mr. Bright on the attitude of the 
. Ministry to the Crimean War, 243-4 ; con- 
demned by Macaulay for it, 244 ; his de- 
meanour in war contrasted with that of Peel, 
263 4 ; forms Ministry of 1855, 268 ; impor- 
tant secession from, and debate upon, 268-72 ; 
reconstructs the Cabinet, 27 1 ; attacked by 
Mr. Briglil, 279-81 ; dissolves Parliament, 288; 
obtains an increased majority, 29(^91 ; intro- 
duces his Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 304 ; re- 
signs, 305 ; opposes the ballot, 322-3 ; deL nds 
the Government’s Chinese policy, 367 ; pro- 
posals for increasing the national defences, 369 ; 
moves for a Committee 011 infringement of the 
privileges of the House of Commons by the 
Upper House, 381 ; resolutions upon, 383, 387- 
8; on the navy estimates of 1861, 407 ; on the 
'Irent incident, 415 ; on the relations of Eng- 
land and the United States in 1865, 458-9 > 
the death of Mr. Cobden, 472 ; his own deatli, 
486. 

Paper duty, repeal of the, debate on, 380-1, 3S8 j 
Mr. Bright upon, 384, 386, 387 ; Mr. Glad- 
stone proposes, 404 ; royal assent given to, 406. 

Papal aggression, debates upon, 223-7. 

Parnell, Mr. Gladstone’s surrender to Mr., 782. 

Patronage, Mr. Bright upon, 481-2. 

Pattison, Mr., returned for London in the Free 
Trade interest, 120 

Paulton, Mr. W., lectures at Bolton on the Corn 
Laws, 87-8 ; and at Manchester, 88-9. . 


Peabody, Mr. George, Mr. Bright the guest of, 
569-70. 

Peace Society, meetings of at Birmingham, 199^ 
228 ; prosecution of members of, 216 ; con- 
ference of at Manchester, ’233-4 » at Edinburgh, 
237-40 ; deputation from to the Czar of Russia, 
242 ; principles of the, to be taught in Sunday 
schools, 678. 

Pease, Mr., cited by Mr. Bright, 220 ; on abolition 
of capital punishment, 350. 

Peel, Sir Robert, Mr. Bright’s sentiments towards, 
49, 50, 58, 62, 96 ; becomes Premier, 84 : car- 
ries a vote of want of confidence in the Whig 
Government, 95 ; again Premier, 96; his “Slid- 
ing Scale,” loi ; personal scene with Mr. 
Cobden, 110 ; defends the Corn Laws, I18 ; his 
Budget of 1845, 130 ; objects to immediate 
repeal, 136, 140 ; on the potato famine, 137, 
139; tempoiarily resigns office, 140 ; agrees 
to return, 143 ; announces his change of opinion 
on Protection, 144-5 ; speech on the Govern- 
ment measures, 144 -5 » lengthy debate upon, 
146-7 ; assailed by the Protectionists, 146 ; 
defends his scheme, 146-7 ; supported by Mr. 
Bright, 146-7 ; measure carried, 148 ; resigns 
office, 148 ; farewell speech, 148. 

Pell, Mr., Ills amendment to the Government 
Education Bill, 706. 

Penn, William, quoted by Mr. Bright, 519, 556. 

Permissive Bill, Sir Wilfrid I^wson’s, 453-5. 

Philips, Mr. Mark, returned for Manchester in 
1832, 83. 

Phillimore, Dr., his motion on Church rates, 21 5. 

I’oor law, establishment of an efficient, in Ireland, 
165. 

Potter, Mr. T. B., elected for Rochdale, 483; 
banquet to, on Ins return from America, 691. 

Prentice, Mr. Archd., proprietor of the Manchester 
TimeSf 83 ; historian of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, 85 ; meeting of, with Mr. Cobden, 85. 

I’reston, exciting election at, 6, 7. 

Prince of Wales, national interest in his marriage 
referred to by Mr. Bright, 447 

^urvis, Mr., opposes Mr. Bright at Durham, 44 ; 
extract from his speetdi, 44 ; appearance of on 
the hustings, 45 ; attempted reply to Mr, 
Bright, 56 ; defeated, 56. 


R 

Ranelagh, Lord, lends his grounds at Kensing- 
ton for Trades Reform Demonstration, 517. 

Reform Bill of 1885, Mr, Bright on, 777. 

Richmond, Duke of, against Free Trade, 129-30. 

Ripon, lord, waited upon by Anti-Corn-Law 
deputation, 103. 

Rochdale, Mr. Bright addresses a Bible Society 
meeting at, 10 ; his connection with the cricket 
club at, 11; the town enfranchised, 1 1 ; forma- 
tion of Literary and Philosophical Society at, 
12; education meeting at, 21-2; address to 
the R&dical reformers of, 26-30 ; Church-rate 
agitation at, 30-36 ; Anti-Corn-Law meeting 
at, 92; distress in, 78) 100; Chartism at, 154- 
5; demonstration gj.^i^onour of Corn Law 
repeal, 151 ; Freehold Xand Society, estab- 
lished at, 229 ; presentation to Mr. Crawford 
at, 281 ; meeting at, to promote Mr. Col^en’s 

51 
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return, 340-41 ; duly elected for, 346 ; banquet 
at, to Mr. Bright, 4x0 ; cotton famine meeting 
at, 420 ; Cobden and Bright on the land ques- 
tion at, 434-5 ; sympathetic meeting of Mr. 
Bright*s workpeople at, 522; meeting at, to 
welcome Mr. Jacob Bright on his election for 
Manchester, 647 ; Mr. Bright distributes art 
prizes at, 674; Sunday School Conference at, 
677. 

Roebuck, Mr., moves for inquiry into commis- 
sariat mismanagement in the Crimean War, 
268-9 > iwoves a vote of censure on the Ministry, 
279; motion for recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy, 425 ; opposes the Permissive Bill, 
455 ; his fondness for contradiction, 541. 

Rothschild, Baron, his right to a seat defended 
by Mr. Bright, 222. 

Russell, Lord John, sides with the Free Traders, 
130 ; his amendment to Sir R. Peel’s Budget 
of 1845 lost, 130 ; supports Mr. Villiers’ resolu- 
tions, I3S~6 ; calls upon his constituents to 
unite in abolishing Protection, 139 ; introduces 
Government measures for relief of the Irish 
distress, 165 ; on inquiry into Irish ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues, 178; unfolds the Government 
education scheme of 1847, ^92 ; his Reform Bill 
of 1852, 2x4; on Parliamentary oaths, 220-21 ; 
introduces the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 223 ; 
and the Oxford^ University Reform Bill, 252 ; 
strictures upon, by Mr. Bright, 259-60, 262, 
277-8 ; resigns office, 268 ; proposes giving 
Russia supremacy in the Black Sea, 275 ; again 
resigns, 279; on the India Bill of the Derby 
Ministry, 308 ; on the Reform Bill of 1859, 
336-7 ; on the.China war, 365 ; his Reform Bill 
of i860, 389 ; withdraws it, 393 ; on the aboli- 
tion of Church rates, 401 ; accession to office in 
1865, 477 ; resigns, 501. 

Russia, and the Crimean War, 235-52,255-83 ; and 
Turkey, war between, 629-46 ; conferences pro- 
testing against the impending war with, 643. 

Russo-Turkish War, origin of, 629-30; six weeks’ 
armistice, 633 ; the Turks placed /lars dc combaty 
640; treaty of San Stefano signed, 643; Mr. 
Bright on the results of English policy in the, 
681. 

S 

Salisbury, Lord, special ambassador to the 
Constantinople Conference, 633; Mr. Bright 
upon, 634, 688; defends his “circular ” and ex- 
pounds the Conservative creed at Manchester, 
686 ; Mr. Bright’s reply, 687-90. 

Salomons, Mr. Alderman, the case of as affect- 
ing the oath, 249-21. 

Sandon, Lord, on the Education Question, 706. 

ScUurday KevirMy the, on Mr. Bright’s defeat, 
292; article in on “Agricultural Labourers” 
qpted by Mr. Bright, 437-8. 

Savings bank franchise, Mr. Bright upon, 490-1. 

Scholeheld, Mr., colleague of Mr. Bright at Bir- 
mingham, 341, 344; returned, 346; Advocates 
the prize capture of merchant vessels, 418 ; 
again returned, 484. * 

Scotland, Reform I^jll 'or, 389-90; question of 
Disestablishment of Church in raised by the 
Conservative Government, 658. 

Scotdfuan^ the, description from, of the scene in 


the House on Mr. Bright’s reply to the Adul- 
lamites, 494-5. 

Scrope, Mr. Poulett, his motion on Irish relief, 
170. 

Seer in English Politics, Mr. Bright a true, 789. 

Seymour, Mr. H. D., Mr. Bright misrepresented 
by, 522. 

Sliaftesbury, the Earl of, opposes the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Abolition Bill, 233. 

Shaw-Lefevre, Mr., on the purchase clauses of the 
Irish Land Act, 716-7 ; Mr. Bright upon, 737. 

Slavery, Mr. Bright foresees the abolition of in 
America, 195, 411, 417-8, 436-7 ; the Southern 
Confederacy founded upon, 417-8, 421-2, 425, 
427 “ 8 * 

Smith, Adam, his reluctant toleration of Naviga- 
tion Laws, 212. 

Smith, Rev. Dr. J., bequeaths President Lincoln’s 
staff to Mr. Bright, 432-3. 

Smyth, Mr., his motion for stopping Sunday 
liquor traffic in Ireland, 749. 

Spectator y the, quoted by Mr. Bright on the Land 
Question, 440 ; on Mr. Bright’s retirement 
through illness, 612. 

Speeches of John Bright, on import duties, 60-2 ; 
on the Chelsea Out-Pensioners’ Bill, 63-4 ; on 
improved commercial relations with the Brazils, 
65-6 ; on factory legislation, 67-70 ; on inquiry 
into the condition of agricultural labourers, 
72-4 ; on the Game Laws, 74-5 ; on the May- 
noolh Grant, 77 ' 9 * ^ *• Cobden’s motion 

for inquiry into effects of Protection on agricul- 
ture, 1 2 1-3 ; on Mr. Villiers’s Corn Law resolu- 
tions, 122-3 ; on Mr. Cobden’s second motion, 
132; again supports Mr. Villiers, condemns 
Sir J. Graham’s inconsistency and sketches the 
history of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 134-5 ; 
eulogium upon Sir Robert Peel, 14^6 -^ ; depre- 
cates the undignified conduct of the landowners, 
147-8 ; on the Irish Coercion Bill, 166-70 ; 
blames inertness of Irish members, 1 67-8, and 
idleness of the people, 168, and unsatisfactory 
tenure of land, 168-9, 173 ; Sir G. Grey’s 
Crown and Government Security Bill, 170; on 
employment of the poor in Ireland, 1 70-3 ; on 
extension of the franchise in Ireland, 177-8; 
condemns Lord John Russell for inconsistency, 
178; on the Established Church in Ireland, 
179 ; on the Ten Hours’ Bill, 187-8, 189-91 ; on 
Lord John Russell’s education scheme, 192-4 ; 
on cultivation of cotton in India, 194-5 > P**®" 
diets abolition of slavery, 195 ; on the Budget 
of 1848, 197-8; on reduction of the land forces, 
197-8 ; on lessening the public expenditure, 
198 ; on the Derby Government and Protection, 
201, 202-4 ; on the Free Trade Question, 202-3 ; 
on sugar duty, 202; on abolition of capital 
punishment, 204-6, 449-53, 580; moves for 
repeal of the Game Laws, 206-7 ; on Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s proposition for relieving burdens on land, 
208-9 ; o*' return to Protection, 209 ; on agri- 
cultural distress, 210-11 ; on repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, 212; on Mr. Hume’s Reform 
scheme, 212-3 ; extension of the county fran- 
chise, 213-14; on Lord John Russell’s Reform 
Bill, 214; on the ballot, 215, 253 ; on Church 
rates, 215, 253-4, 352, 395, 401 ; on freedom of 
the press, 216; on Mr. Milner Gibson’s resolu- 
tions regarding taxes upon knowledge, 217-8; 
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on repeal of the advertisemeiit duly, 218-9 ; on 
the Parliamentaiy Oath BUI of 1849, 219; on 
the case of Mr. Salomons;, 220-21 ; on Lord 
Russell's Jewish Disabilities Abolition Bill, 221- 
3 ; on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 223-4 ; on the 
supremacy of the Crown, 225 ; on the attitude 
of the Ministry towards the Crimean War; 
242-3; argues in detail against the necessity 
of the war, 244-50 ; replies to the ** balance of 
power " argument, 248!^, 414 ; expresses want 
of confidence in the Government, 251-2 ; on 
the Oxford University Reform Bill, 252 ; on 
repeal of the stamp duty, 253 ; on state grants 
to Irish dissenting bodies, 254-5 * 

Foreign Enlistment Bill, 259-64 ; powerful ap- 
peals to Lord Palmerston to restore peace, 
269-71, 351 ; on the ultimate objects of the 
war, its cost, and results, 273-9 ; attacks the 
conduct of the Government, 277-8, 279-80 ; on 
Sir Charles Wood’s Indian government scheme, 
306-7, 308; on the India Bill of the Derby 
Ministry, 309-1 1; on Lord Canning’s confisca- 
tion proclamation, 312 ; and the ministerial 
crisis, 312-3; on the Indian Budget of 1859, 
314-6 ; vindicates the memory of Sir A. Burnes, 
318 ; on Mr. Disraeli's Reform Bill, 337-40 ; on 
the dissolution, 340 j supports Lord Harting- 
ton's amendment to the address, 347-9 ; reply 
to Mr. Disraeli on finance and reduction of 
armaments, 350-1 ; on taxation as the result of 
the foreign policy, 353 ; on the China question, 
353 ; on the national defences, 353, 370-75 ; 
on Mr. Gladstone's Budget and the French 
Treaty, 359-61 ; on non-intervention in the 
Savoy annexation, 363-4 ; condemns the Chinese 
policy of the Russell Government, 365-8 : on 
Sir C. Trevelyan’s recall from Madras, 369-70; 
on Lord Palmerston's national defence expendi- 
twe, 370-5 ; on British support of Turkey, 
375-^ ; defends Mr. Stansfield in the matter of 
Mazzini, 376-8 ; on infringement of the privileges 
of the House of Commons by the Lords, 381, 
383-8 ; on the repeal of the paper duty, 384-8, 
445 ; on the Reform Bill of 1868, 390-3 ; 
defends Mr. Gladstone's Budget of 1861, 404- 
5 ; condemns the navy estimates, 406-7 ; on 
the Trent incident, 414-5 ; on international 
maritime law, 415-6; denounces Mr. Roe- 
buck's motion for recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy, 425-9 ; on British neutrality, 429 ; 
opposes the Permissive Bill, 453-5 J o*' British 
relations with Canada, 458 -63 ; against defend- 
ingCanada by fortifications, 463-5 ; on the North 
American Provinces Confederation Bill, 465-6, 
606 ; defends his view of the case of Governor 
Eyre, 467-8 ; on the death of Mr, Cobden, 471- 
2 ; on compensation for loss by the cattle 
j)lawue, 488 ; on Mr. Gladstone's Reform Bill of 
18&, 489-90 ; returns the attack of Messrs, 
Horsman and Lowe, 492-3 ; scene in the 
House, 494-5 ; general criticism on the Bill, 
497-8 ; reply to Sir Bulwer Lytton, 498 ; 
eloquent appeal in favour of the measure, 499- 
^00; on the “Ten Minutes Bill” of Mr. 
Disraeli, 525 ; warns the Government against 
attempting to deceive the working classes, 526- 
7 ; his trenchant attack on the Government Re- 
form Bill, 527-8; on voting by proxy, 531-2; 
on Lord Cairns’s amendment for the represen- 


tation of minorities, 533-4 ; on the suspension*’ 
of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, 538-40 ; 
and the want of statesmanship in dealing with 
Irish questions, 538-9; on I.ord Mayo’s pro- 
posals, 552-4 ; advocates disestablishment, and 
unfolds his disendowment scheme, 555-6 ; 
supports Mr. Gladstone's resolutions, 557-61 ; 
on the unconstitutional action of the Guvern- 
ment under defeat, 562 ; on Mr. Disraeli’s use 
of Her Majesty's name, 564 ; on Mr. Glad- 
stone's disestablishment measure, 575-8 ; con- 
futes Mr. Disraeli's argument, 570 ; crushing 
reply to Lord Claud Hamilton's charges, 579 ; 
on Nova Scotia and the confederation scheme, 
606-8 ; regards the objections to marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister as mere sentiment, and 
the law against as unjust, 608-10; deprecates 
the animosity with Russia, and advocates non- 
intervention, 641-2 ; attacks Dr, Kenealy’s 
action as to the Tichborne trial, 699-700 ; on 
Mr. Osborne Morgan's Burials Bill, 702-3, 713 ; 
on the Prince of Wales’s visit to India, 703-4 ; 
supports Mr. Meldon's motions for household 
suffrage in Ireland, 704-5, 714, 718; on Mr. 
Dixon’s elementary education measure, 705-6 ; 
opposes Mr. Pell’s new clause to the Govern- 
ment bill, 706-7 ; and the extension of the 
suffrage to women, 707-8 ; on the abolition of 
Sunday liquor traffic in Ireland, 708 ; on exten- 
sion of the county franchise, 709 ; on official 
reports of Parliamentary debates, 710 ; on the 
necessity for irrigation in India, 712-3 ; on the 
government of King Edward’s school, Birming- 
ham, 714-S; on reform in India, 715-6; on 
the better administration of the Irish Land Act, 
717 ; on the Commission for inquiry into agri- 
cultural depression, 717-8 ; on Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson's local option motion, 719 ; on Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s right to take the oath, 742-5 ; 
contrasts the Anti-Corn Law and Land League 
agitation.s, 758-9 ; on the condition of Irish 
labourers, and the neglect of manufactures, 761- 
3 ; on the Irish Land Bill, 763-6 ; on closure of 
debate by a bare majority, 772 ; on arrears of 
rent (Ireland) bill, 773; on the war in Egypt 
and his resignation as a minister, 774 ; on the 
Suez Canal, 775. 

Spenser, quoted by Mr, Bright, 447, 

Standardy the, argument of against Corn Law 
repeal refuted by Mr. Bright, 124. 

Stanley, Dean, on the union of Church and State 
as a Liberal tradition, 563, 567. 

Stanley, Lord, on Mr,. Gladstone’s Reform Bill, 
495 ; Mr. Bright's reply to, 496 ; on Irish 
Church Disestablishment, 556, 575. 

StansfekI, Mr., sympathy of with Mazzini, 376-7 ; 
denies complicity with, 377, 

Stracey, Sir Henry, motion of on the Stansfeld- 
Mazzini incident, 377, 

Stratford de Redclifte, Lord, despatches of, 246. 

Strikes, Mr. Bright, argues against, 105 ; defends 
as an fxtreme measure, 391, 478. 

Sturge, Mr. Joseph, eulogy of Mr. Bright upon, 

444. • 

Suez C inal, the, 776. 

SuHy the, comments ii4 Bright's defence 

of Sir R. Peel, 147. 

Sunday Schools, Mr. Bright recontmetfik the 
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663. 
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